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1830) CHOCOLAT WENIER 


Este, \s & MARUFACTURED ONLY IN FR E 
SO RENTISTOU ANA UAL SONSUMPTIOR 


30, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD: STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE EXCEEDS 6,000,000 Ibe. 
CHARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). [HE Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among man. Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825; defies all 
Cfan adveniaggers An entine immunity from pain er operation of any kind; a rtf unequalled by honest competition; unadulterated, highly nutritious, and 
az perhes emaptation is ae a _ eee ako pure. Sold In @ 1b. packets. Also, especially manufac- 
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tronised by most of our leading statesmen, : men, and publie speakers; wires and fasten- tured for eating as ordinary sweetmcats or at dessert. 
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THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 


FAMILY ING MACHINES. 


"These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s CELEBRATED “ Letrer A” Famity Sewine Macrriye. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its constraction, VERY RAPID, 
and yet NOISELESs in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished with a PATEN 
TUGK MAKKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s 
clothing, ca:s, corsets, Ilven and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &. 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-/free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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‘CITY OF CLASGOW 


“oes LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ae 

£140,000. ESTABLISHED 1838, £500,000. 

Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 
Profits, and great Freedom df Foreign Residence and Travel. 























Progress of the Business. Fence | Sums Assured. | prem ag, 
Average of the five years . 1860—1864...... 404 £274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January . ‘ BONO ccckés 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January . ‘i 1866 ...... 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867 ...... 895 511,456 15,330 








Every information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad. 
Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—21, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents. 
THE CORPORATION OF THE 

e e * oo 
Scottish Provident Institution, 
EDINBURGH, 6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C; DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE GREEN. 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are :— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





LONDON OFFICE—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
‘IHAMLS ATIIAMOVS HAddA ‘OS—ANITIO NITHAC 








Examptes or ANNUAL Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deatu (witn Prorits). 
Age 25. | Age 30.* Age 35. | Age40. | Age 46. Age 50. 
£118 0 | £2 16 | £2 610 | £214 9 | £8 5 9 | £417 


* Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual 
Offices would assure £800 only. Reports and full Tables, &c., on application. 


Above 17,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 5} Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 
Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a quarter. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES. 
THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 


a Nearly 200,000 of these unparalled Machines now in use in all parts of the world. 
“+3 Every Machine guaranteed. lestepition gratis. Lilustrated prospectus and samples of 
<3 work gratis and post free. 


SC 9s? «GROVER & BAKER, SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
atte Ee 150, Regent Street, London, W.; 59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
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‘3 | The Editor of Tae Sunpay Magazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 

















cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
*,* All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed ta Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London» 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


THE 


WHEELER & WILSON COMPANY 


Have been Awarded their 67th PRIZE MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE OF THEIR LOCK-STITCIL SEWING MACHINES AND BUITON-IIOLE MACHINES, 


=< Bene THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 













Awarded to this branch of industry, out of eighty-two varieties and systems exhibited, 
thus LEADING ALL THE WORLD in this manufacture. 


aa KA This celebrated Machine has been tested beyond all question, and stands to-day, as it has stood 
Ny. = for many years, without a rival. To see it perform the different operations, such as stitching, 
=} hemming, felling, binding, gathering, cording, braiding, embroidering, working button-holes, &c., 
/ jitappears more like a thing of life than a machine moved by the will of the operator. It has ailjus. 
gy/ tible gauges for every description of work, and can be changed in a moment to suit any material, 
coarse or fine. With an additional attachment it embroiders beautifully, making its own braid as 
it sews, taking the thread direct from the spool. Embracing a much larger range of work than any 
; —_ he Sou ‘eh d Sil Medal ll of 1 val distiibuted to 
a The 2n Jass Awards comprise 8 ver als, all of equal value, distiibu as man 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL. sewing Machines. No award = made for the best Family Machine, but for Sewing Machines 
(* Machines & Coudre"). See Official List. All Machines honoured with a Silver Medal are 2nd Class, and not one of these can claim a higher 
premium than seven others. Under the head of ** Co-opérateurs " (honorary), a Gold Medal was awarded to a promoter of the Sewing Machine— 
* Promoteur de la Machine & Coudre.” : F 
Price from £8. Instruction gratis, and Prospectus free. 


PATENT SEWING MACHINE CASTORS. A New Article, 6s. per Set. 
139, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!1I! 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sxiy, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CA MOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” ‘ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 
been a never-failing I ‘amily Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 

2s. Od., and lls. each, i in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
SIX MEDALS:—London, 1851 & 1862; New York; Dublin; Paris, 1855 & 1867. 


A Silver Medal, Paris, 1867, 


being the only Medal awarded to any English ae A of Chocolate and eh has been obtained by 
J. 8S. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, 
Manufacturers by Appointment, to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor of the French. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE 


for the Table and for Eating, in cakes, sticks, and drops; also in fancy boxes, in great variety, is very pure, wholesome, 
and sustaining. 


























FRY’S CELEBRATED HONM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
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 MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF TIIE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Book Societies in direct communication with Mudie's Select Library are now established in nearly every part of the country. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
FOR TIE NEWEST BOOKS. 
Fifteen Volumes at one time...............Five Guineas per annum. And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
Twenty-Five Volumes at one timo......... Five Guineas per annum, And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


The October List of Works recently added to the Library, containing a large and varied Selection of Books, 
in every department of Literature, is now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
MESSRS, T. H. FILMER AND SON 


Respectfully call 
attention to their 
celebrated Easy 
Cuairs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior Fornitore 
(the largest in the 
kingdom) may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
31, 32, and 38, Ber- 
= ners Street, Oxford 

















ILLUSTRATED 
CataLocugs I'o.T 
Fer. 


USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR. 
For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


PROF. STOWE’S NEW by — a, day, in 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 
e 8s 
HE ORIGIN and HISTORY "of the BOOKS of the 
BIBLE, Canonical and Apocryphal. Designed to show what the 
Bible is not, and what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. 
STOWE. Part I. The New Testament. London, Sampson Low, Son, 
and Marston, Milton-house, —. hill. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC TO 

PEY THE 
MAKER QUEEN. 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
OSEPH GILLOTYT respectfully directs the attention of 
the Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the 
incomparable excellence of his productions, which, for Qua.ity -" 


Materiai, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will,ersure universal 
preference, 


Every Packet se 
tears the 
Facsimile of his 
Signature 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World. Wahoie- 
sale, at the Works, Gramax Steuer, Kirmingham ; and at the branch 
Establishments, 91, Joun Street, New York; and 37, Gracscuzaca 
Srreet, London, E.C. 








OUR FRIENDS IN HEAVEN;; or, The Mutual Recogni- 
tion of the Redeemed in Giory Demonstrated. By the Rev. J. M. 
Kiturn, D.D. Crown 8vo.. cloth, price 3s. ¢d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
OCIETY IN HEAVEN CONTEMPLATED. Crown 8vo. 
loth 
Edinburgh good Elliot. London: Hamilton & Co.,and Simpkin & Co. 











The various diseases arisin; 
SUBDUED AND RELIEVED BY ITS USE. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E o 


© PYRETIC SALINE. 


ad IT IN TOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, or Bilious Sickness, and nity Cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
from Constipation, oe. javer, or Blood impurities, inoculation, breathing air Tatected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are quickly 
yy all Chemists and the maker. In Patent glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 31s. each.— 








saeeereeeay 
This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a healthy appearance 


to the Skin, while at the same time 


diseases, —See Medical Testimony, Lancet, §c. $c. 


To be had in Tablets, 
6d. and ls. each, 


it acts as @ preventive of infectious 


of all Chemists, and 
Wholesale of 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? - 


GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 1851&1862> 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 














THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
serectom, . FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES ccs con, que 


Quiet in Working. eee ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Braid, and Embroider. 
‘i ws equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no . 
Price from £6 6s. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. Price from £6 6s. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Carpets J, MAPLE « co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Carpets A House of any magnitude completely furnished in 3 days. Saving time, trouble, 
Carpets 





and expense; a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Gatalogue free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, &1 to 12, Tottenham Place, 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SILVER MEDA 
FOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES AWARDED 0 ‘THM 


FLORENCE 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
At the PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867, 


No Gold Medal being awarded to any Sewing Machine Company at sald Exposition, except tor a 
= to make Buttonholes. See Committee's Report. Prospectus and saniples of Work post free, 
ess— 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97, Cheapside, London; 19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester ; 83, Union Street, ‘Glasgow; 
East Street, Brighton. Agent: :F, _Bapky, 30 30, Crate on aficn Stree, a 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CHAPTER I.—HOMILETIC. 








} \ EAR FRIENDS, 
—I am begin- 
ning a new 
book like an 
old sermon ; 
but, as you 
know, I have 
“ been so ac- 
~ customed to 
. preach all my 
> life, that what- 
ever I say or 
write, will 
more or less 
take the shape 
e of a sermon ; 
’ andif you had 
>not by this 


Na e. time learned 
ly py ~ , atleast to bear 
 . LASS with my oddi- 


. ties, you would 
not have wanted any more of my teaching. And, 
indeed, I did not think you would want any more. 
I thought I had bidden you farewell. But I am 
seated once again at my writing-table, to write for 
you—with a strange feeling, however, that I am in 
the heart of some curious, rather awful acoustic con- 


ee. by means of which the words which I haye 
—l. 








a habit of whispering over to myself as I write them, 
are heard aloud by multitudes of people whom I can- 
not see or hear. I will favour the fancy, that, bya 
sense of your presence, I may speak the more truly, 
as man to man. 

But let me, for a moment, suppose that Iam your 
grandfather, and that you have all come to beg fora 
story ;. aad ,thet, therefore, as usually happens in 
such cases, I am sitiiag with a puzzled face, indicating 
a more puzzled mind. I know that there are a great 
many stories in tae hneles and corners of my brain ; 
indeed, her2 is one; there is one, peeping out at me 
like a rabbif;. but alas! like a rabbit, showing me 
almost at: ¢ge same instant the tail-end of it, and 
vanishing with a contemptuous thud of its hind feet 
on the ground. For I must have suitable regard to 
the desires of my children. It is a fine thing to be 
able to give people what they want, if at the same 
time you can give them what you want. To give 
people what they want, would sometimes be to give 
them only dirt and poison. To give them what you 
want, might be to set before them something of 
which they could not eat a mouthful. What both 
you and I want, I am willing to think, is a dish of 
good wholesome venison. Now I suppose my children 
around me are neither young enough nor old enough 
to care about a fairy tale. So that will not do. What 
they want is, I believe, something that I know about— 
that has happened to myself. Well, I confess, that is 
the kind of thing I like best to hear anybody talk to 
me about. Let any one tell me something that has 
happened to himself, especially if he will give me a 
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peep into how his heart took it, as it sat in its own 
little room with the closed door, and that person will, 
so telling, absorb my attention: he has something 
true and genuine and valuable to communicate. They 


are mostly old people that can do so. Not that young 
people have nothing happen to them; but that only 
when they grow old, are they able to see things right, 
to disentangle confusions, and judge righteous judg- 
ment. Things which at the time appeared insignifi- 
cant or wearisome, then give out the light that was in 
them, show their own truth, interest, and influence: 
they are far enough off to be seen. It is not when we 
are nearest to anything that we know best what it is. 
How I should like to write a story for old people! 
The young are always having stories written for them. 
Why should not the old people come in for a share? 
A story without a young person in it at all! Nobody 
under fifty admitted! It could hardly be a fairy tale, 
could it? Ora love story either? Iam not so sure 
about that. The worst of it would be, however, that 
hardly a young person would read it. Now, we old 
people would not like that. We can read young people’s 
books and enjoy them: they would not try to read old 
men’s books or old women’s books; they would be 
so sure of their being dry. My dear old brothers and 
sisters, we know better, do we not? We have nice old 
jokes, with no end of fun in them; only they cannot 
see the fun. We have strange tales, that we know to 
be true, and which look more and more marvellous 
every time we turn them over again; only somehow 
they do not belong to the ways of this year—I was 
going to say week,—and so the young people generally 
do not care to hear them. I have one pale-faced boy, 
to be sure, who will sit at his mother’s feet, and listen 
for hours to what took place before he was born. To 
him his mother’s wedding-gown is as old as Eve’s coat 
of skins. But then he is young enough not yet to have 
had a chance of losing the childhood common to the 
young and the old. Ah! I should like to write for 
you, old men, old women, to help you to read the 
past, to help you to look for the future. Now is your 
salvation nearer than when you believed; for; how- 
ever your souls may be at peace, however your cuiet- 
ness and confidence may give ‘you, Strength, :n‘the 
decay of your earthly tabernaclé,*in -the ‘shortening 
of its cords, in the weakening of its stakes, in the 
rents through which you see the stars, you have yet 
your share in the cry of the creation after the son- 
ship. But the one thing I should keep saying to you, 
my companions in old age, would be, ‘‘ Friends, let us 
not grow old.” Old age is but a mask; let us not 
call the mask the face. Is the acorn old, because its 
cup dries and drops it from its hold—because its skin 
has grown brown and cracks in the earth? Then only 
is a@ man growing old when he ceases to have 
sympathy with the young. That is a sign that his 
heart has begun to wither. And that is a dreadful 
kind of old age. The heart needs never be old. In- 
deed it should always be growing younger. Some of 
us feel younger, do we not, than when we were nine or 
ten? It is not necessary to be able to play at leap- 
frog to enjoy the game. There are young creatures 
whose turn it is, and perhaps whose duty it would be, 
to play at leap-frog if there was any necessity for 
putting the matter in that light; and for us, we have 








the privilege, or if we will not accept the privilege, 
then I say we have the duty, of enjoying their 
leap-frog. But if we must withdraw in a measure 
from sociable relations with our fellows, let it be as 
the wise creatures that creep aside and wrap them- 
selves up and lay themselves by that their wings may 
grow and put on the lovely hues of their coming 
resurrection. Such a withdrawing is in the name of 
youth. And while it is pleasant—no one knows how 
pleasant except him who experiences it—to sit apart 
and see the drama of life going on around him, while 
his feelings are calm and free, his vision clear, and 
his judgment righteous, the old man must ever be 
ready, should the sweep of action catch him in its-skirts, 
to get on his tottering old legs, and go with brave heart 
to do the work of a true man, none the less true that 
his hands tremble, and that he would gladly return to 
his chimney-corner. If he is never thus called out, 
let him examine himself, lest he should be falling into 
the number of those that say, ‘‘I go, sir,” and go not; 
who are content with thinking beautiful things in 
an Atlantis, Oceana, Arcadia, or what it may be, 
but put not forth one of their fingers to work a salva- 
tion in the earth. Better than such is the man who, 
using just weights and a true balance, sells good flour, 
and never has a thought of his own. 

I have been talking—to my reader is it? or to my 
supposed group of grandchildren? I remember—to 
my companions in old age. It is time I returned 
to the company who are hearing my whispers at the 
other side of the great thundering gallery. I take leave 
of my old friends with one word: We have yet a work 
to do, my friends; but a work we shall never do aright 
after ceasing to understand the new generation. We 
are not the men, neither shall wisdom die with us. 
The Lord hath not forsaken his people because the 
young ones do not think just as the old ones choose. | 
The Lord has something fresh to tell them, and is 
getting them ready to receive his message. When 
we are out of sympathy with the young, then I think 
our work in this world is over. It might end more 
honourably. 

Now, readers in general, I have had time to consider 
what to tell you about, and how to begin. My story 
will be rather about my family than myself now. I 
was as it were a little withdrawn, even by the time of 
which I am about to write. I had settled into a grey- 
haired, quite elderly, yet active man—young still, in 
fact, to what I am now. But even then, though my 
faith had grown stronger, life had grown sadder, and 








needed all my stronger faith; for the vanishing of 
beloved faces, and the trials of them that are dear, 
will make even those that look for a better country 
both for themselves and their friends, sad, though it 
will be with a preponderance of the first meaning of 
the word sad, which was settled, thoughtful. 

I am again seated in the little octagonal room, 
which I have made my study because I like it best. 
It is rather a shame, for my books cover over cvery 
foot of the old oak panelling. But they make the 
room all the pleasanter to the eye, and after I am gone, 
there is the old oak, none the worse, for any one who 
prefers it to books. 

I intend to use as the central portion of my present 
narrative the history of a year during which I took 
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| charge of a friend’s parish, while my brother-in-law, 


Thomas Weir, who was and is still my curate, took the 
entire charge of Marshmallows. What led to this will 
soon appear. I will try to be minute enough in my 
narrative to make my story interesting, although it 
will cost me suffering to recall some of the incidents 
T have to narrate. 


CHAPTER II.—CONSTANCE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Was it from observation of nature in its association 
with human nature, or from artistic feeling alone, that 
Shakspere so often represents Nature’s mood as in 
harmony with the mood of the principal actors in his 
drama? I know I have so often found Nature’s mood 


} in harmony with my own, even when she had nothing 
| to do with forming mine, that in looking back I 

_ have wondered at the fact. There may, however, be 
} some self-deception about it. At all events, on the 


morning of my Constance’s eighteenth birthday, a 
lovely October day with a golden east, clouds of golden 
foliage about the ways, and an air that seemed filled 
with the ether of an awrum potabile, there came yet an 
occasional blast of wind, which, without being abso- 
Intely cold, smelt of winter, and made one draw one’s 
shoulders together with the sense of an unfriendly 
presence. I do not think Constance felt it at all, 
however, as she stood on the steps in her riding- 
habit, waiting till the horses made their appear- 
ance. It had somehow grown into a custom with us 
that each of the children, as his or her birthday came 
round, should be king or queen for that day, and, 
subject to the veto of father and mother, should have 
everything his or her own way. Let me say for them, 
however, that in the matter of choosing the dinner, 
which of course was included in the royal prerogative, 
Teame to sce that it was almost invariably the favourite 
dishes of others of the family that were chosen, and 
not those especially agreeable to the royal palate. 
Members of families where children have not been 
taught from their earliest years that the great privilege 
of possession is the right to bestow, may regard this as 
an improbable assertion; but others will know that 
it might well enough be true, even if I did not say that 
80 it was. But there was always the choice of some 
individual treat, which was determined solely by the 
preference of the individual in authority. Constance 
had chosen ‘a long ride with papa.” 

I suppose a parent may sometimes be right when he 
speaks with admiration of his own children. The 
probability of his being correct is to be determined by 
the amount of capacity he has for admiring other 
people’s children. However this may be in my own 
case, I venture to assert that Constance did look very 
lovely that morning. She was fresh as the young 
day: we were early people—breakfast and prayers 
were over, and it was nine o’clock as she stood on the 
steps and I approached her from the lawn. 

“Oh, papa! isn’t it jolly ?” she said. 

“‘Very jolly indeed, my dear,” I answered, de- 
lighted to hear the word from the lips of my gentle 
daughter. She very seldom used a slang word, and 
when she did, she used it like a lady. -Shall I tell you 
what she was like? Ah! you could not see her as I 


| Saw her that morning if I did. I will, however, try 





to give you a general idea, just in order that you and 
I should not be picturing to ourselves two very 
different persons while I speak of her. 

She was rather little, and so slight that she looked 
tall. I have often observed that the impression of 
height is an affair of proportion, and has nothing to 
do with feet and inches. She was rather fair in com- 
plexion, with her mother’s blue eyes, and her mother’s 
long dark wavy hair. She was generally playful, and 
took greater liberties with me than any of the others ; 
only with her liberties, as with her slang, she knew 
instinctively when, where, and how much. For on 
the borders of her playfulness there seemed ever to 
hang a fringe of thoughtfulness, as if she felt that the 
present moment owed all its sparkle and brilliance to 
the eternal sunlight. And the appearance was not 
in the least a deceptive one. The eternal was not 
far from her—none the farther that she enjoyed 
life like a bird, that her laugh was merry, that her 
heart was careless, and that her voice rang through 
the house—a sweet soprano voice—singing snatches of 
songs—now a street tune she had caught from a Lon- 
don organ, now an air from Handel or Mozart—or that 
she would sometimes tease her elder sister about her 
solemn and anxious looks ; for Wynnie, the eldest, had 
to suffer for her grandmother’s sins against her 
daughter, and came into the world with a troubled 
little heart, that was soon compelled to flee for refuge 
to the rock that was higher than she. Ah! my Con- 
stance! But God was good to you and to us in you. 

‘*Where shall we go, Connie?” I said, and the 
same moment the sound of the horses’ hoofs reached 
us. 
‘* Would it be too far to go to Addicehead?” sho 
returned. 

‘* Tt is a long ride,” I answered. 

‘** Too much for the pony ?” 

‘*Oh dear, no. Notatall. I was thinking of you, 
not of the pony.” 

‘‘T’m quite as able tu ride as the pony is to carry 
me, papa. And I want to get something for Wynnie. 
Do let us go.” 

‘“‘Vory well, my dear,” I said, and raised her to the 
saddle—if I may say raised, for no bird ever hopped 
more lightly from one twig to another than she sprung 
from the ground on her pony’s back. 

In a moment I was beside her, and away we rode. 

The shadows were still long, the dew still pearly on 
the spiders’ webs, as we trotted out of our own grounds 
into a lane that led away towards the high road. 
Our horses were fresh and the air was exciting ; so we 
turned from the hard road into the first suitable 
field, and had a gallop to begin with. Constance 
was a good horsewoman, for she had been used to the 
saddle longer than she could remember. She was 
now riding a tall well-bred pony, with plenty of life— 
rather too much, I sometimes thought, when I was out 
with Wynnie; but I never thought so when I was 
with Constance. Another field or two. sufficiently 
quieted both animals—I did not want to have all our 
time taken up with their frolics—and then we began 
to talk. 

‘You are getting quite a woman, now, Connie, my 
dear,” I said. 

‘‘ Quite an old grannie, papa,” she answered. 
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‘Qld enough to think about what’s coming next,” 
I said gravely. 

‘*Oh, papa! And you are always telling us that 
we must not think about the morrow, or even the 


next hour. But, then, that’s in the pulpit,” she 
added, with a sly look up at me from under the droop- 
ing feather of her pretty hat. 

‘*You know very well what I mean, vou puss,” I 
answered. ‘ And I don’t say one thing in the pulpit 
and another out of it.” 

She was at my horse’s shoulder with a bound, as if 
Spry, her pony, had been of one mind and one piece 
with her. She was afraid she had offended me. She 
looked up into mine with as anxious a face as ever I 
saw upon Wynnie. 

‘*Oh, thank you, papa!” she said when I smiled. 
“‘T thought I had been rude. I didn’t meanit. In- 
deed I didn’t. But I do wish you would make it a 
little plainer to me. I do think about things some- 
times, though you would hardly believe it.” 

‘* What do you want made plainer, my child?” I 
asked. 

‘*When we're to think, and when we're not to 
think,” she answered. 

I remember all of this conversation because of what 
came so soon after. 

‘Tf the known duty of to-morrow depends on the 
work of to-day,” I answered; ‘‘if it cannot be done 
right except you think about it, and lay your plans 
for it, then that thought is to-day’s business, not to- 
morrow’s.” 

‘‘Dear papa, some of your explanations are more 
difficult than the things themselves.—May I be as 
impertinent as I like on my birthday ?” she asked sud- 
denly, again looking up in my face. 

We were walking now, and she had a hold of my 
horse’s mane, so as to keep her pony close up. 

‘* Yes, my dear, as impertinent as you like—not an 
atom more, mind.” 

‘Well, papa, I sometimes wish you wouldn’t ex- 
plain things so much. I seem to understand you all 
the time you are preaching, but when I try the 
text afterwards by myself, I can’t make anything 
of it, and I’ve forgotten every word you said about 
it.” 

‘Perhaps that is because you have no right to 
understand it.” 

‘“‘T thought all Protestants had a right to under- 
stand every word of the Bible,” she returned. 

‘‘ If they can,” I rejoined. ‘‘ But, last Sunday, for 
instance, I did not expect anybody there to understand 
a certain bit of my sermon, except your mamma and 
Thomas Weir.” .- 

‘* How funny! What part of it was that ?” 

‘Oh! I’m not going to tell you. You have no 
right to understand it. But most likely you thought 
you understood it perfectly, and it appeared to you, 
in consequence, very commonplace.” 

‘*In consequence of what?” 

‘In consequence of your thinking you understood 
it.” 

‘* Oh, papa dear! you’re getting worse and worse. 
It’s not often I ask you anything—and on my birth- 
day too! It is really too bad of you to bewilder my 
poor little brains in this way.” , 








‘“‘T will try to make you see what I mean, my pet. 
No talk about an idea that you never had in your 
head at all, can make you have that idea. If you had 
never seen a horse, no description even, not to say 
no amount of remark, would bring the figure of a 
horse before your mind. Much more is this the case 
with truths that belong to the convictions and feelings 
of the heart. Suppose a man had never in his life 
asked God for anything, or thanked God for anything, 
would his opinion as to what David meant in one of 
his worshipping psalms be worth much? The whole 
thing would be beyond him. If you have never 
known what it is to have care of, any kind upon you, 
you cannot understand what our Lord means when 
he tells us to take no thought for the morrow.” 

‘But indeed, papa, I am very full of care some- 
times, though not perhaps about to-morrow precisely, 
But that does not matter, does it?” 

‘Certainly not. Tell me what you are full of care 
about, my child, and perhaps I can help you.” 

‘* You often say, papa, that half the misery in this 
world comes from idleness, and that you do not be- 
lieve that in a world where God is at work every day, 
Sundays not excepted, it could have been intended 
that women any more than men should have nothing 
todo. Now whatam I to do? What have I been 
sent into the world for? I don’t see it; and I feel 
very useless and wrong sometimes.” 

‘I do not think there is very much to complain of 
you in that respect, Connie. You, and your sister 
as well, help me very much in my parish. You take 
much off your mother’s hands too. And you doa good 
deal for the poor. You teach your younger brothers 
and sister, and meantime you are learning yourselves.” 

‘* Yes, but that’s not work.” 

“It is work. And itis the work that is given you 
you to do at present. And you would do it much 
better if you were to look at it in that light. Not that 
I have anything to complain of.” 

‘But I don’t want to stop at home and lead an 
easy, comfortable life, when there are so many to help 
everywhere in the world.” 

‘‘Is there anything better in doing something where 
God has not placed you, than in doing it where he 
has placed you ?” 

‘*No, papa. But my sisters are quite enough for 
all you have for us todo at home. Is nobody ever to 
go away to find the work meant for her? You won't 
think, dear papa, that I want to get away from home, 
will you ?” 

‘*No, my dear. I believe that you are really think- 
ing about duty. And now comes the moment for con- 
sidering the passage to which you began by referring :— 
What God may hereafter require of you, you must not 
give yourself the least trouble about. Everything he 
gives you to do, you must do as well as ever you can, 
and that is the best possible preparation for what he 
may want you to do next. If people would but do 
what they have to do, they would always find them- 
selves ready for what came next. And I do not 
believe that those who follow this rule are ever left 
floundering on the sea-deserted sands of inaction, 
unable to find water enough to swim in.” 

‘Thank you, dear papa. That’s a little sermon all 
to myself, and I think I shall understand it even 
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when I think about it afterwards. Now let’s have a 
trot.” 

‘There is one thing more I ought to speak about 
though, Connie. Itisnot your moral nature alone you 
ought to cultivate. You ought to make yourself as 
worth God’s making as you possibly can. NowIama 
little doubtful whether you keep up your studies at all.” 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders playfully, looking 
up in my face again. 

‘“T don’t like dry things, papa.” 

‘Nobody does.” 

“Nobody!” exclaimed the girl. ‘How do the 
grammars and history-books come to be written then ?” 

In talking to me, somehow, the child always put on 
a more childish tone than when she talked to any one 
else. I am certain there was no affectation in it, 
though. Indeed, how could she be affected with her 
fault-finding old father ? 

“No. Those books are exceedingly interesting to 
the people that make them. Dry things are just 
things that you do not know enough about to care 
for them. And all you learn at school is next to 
nothing to what you have to learn.” 

“What must I do then?” she asked with a sigh. 
“Must I go all over my French Grammar again? Oh 
dear! I do hate it so!” 

“Tf you will tell me something you like, Connie, 
instead of something you don’t like, I may be able to 
give you advice. Is there nothing you are fond of?” 
I continued, finding that she remained silent. 

“T don’t know anything in particular—that is, I 
don’t know anything in the way of school-work that 
Ireally liked. I don’t mean that I didn’t try to do 
what I had to do, forI did. There was just one thing 
I liked—the poetry we had to learn once a week. 
But I suppose gentlemen count that silly—don’t 
they?” , 

‘On the contrary, my dear, I would make that 
liking of yours the foundation of all your work. 
Besides, I think poetry the grandest thing God has 
given us—though perhaps you and I might not quite 
agree about what poetry was poetry enough to be 
counted an especial gift of God. Now, what poetry 
do you like best ?” 

‘Mrs. Hemans’s, I think, papa.” 

“Well, very well, to begin with. ‘There is,’ as 
Mr. Carlyle said to a friend of mine—‘ There is a thin 
vein of true poetry in Mrs. Hemans.’ But it is time 
you had done with thin things, however good they 
may be. Most people never get beyond spoon-meat— 
in this world, at least, and they expect nothing else 
in the world to come. I must take you in hand my- 
self, and see what I can do for you. It is wretched to 
see capable enough creatures, all for want of a little 
guidance, bursting with admiration of what owes its 
principal charm to novelty of form, gained at the cost 
of expression and sense. Not that that applies to Mrs. 
Hemans. She is simple enough, only diluted to a 
degree. But I hold that whatever mental food you 
take should be just a little too strong for you. That 
implies trouble, necessitates growth, and involves 
delight.” 

‘“‘T shan’t mind how difficult it is if you help me, 
papa. But it is anything but satinactory to go groping 
on without knowing what you are about.” 








I ought to have mentioned that Constance had been 
at school for two years, and had only been home a 
month that very day, in order to account for my know- 
ing so little about her tastes and habits of mind. We 
went on talking a little more in the same way, and if 
I were writing for young people only, I should be 
tempted to go on a little farther with the account of 
what we said to each other; for it might help some of 
them to see that the thing they like best should, cir- 
cumstances and conscience permitting, be made the 
centre from which they start to learn; that they should 
go on enlarging their knowledge all round from that 
one point at which God intended them to begin. But 
at length we fell into a silence, a very happy one on 
my part; for I was more than delighted to find that 


this one too of my children was following after the . 


truth—wanting to do what was right, namely, to obey 
the word of the Lord, whether openly spoken to all, 
or to herself in the voice of her own conscience and 
the light of that understanding which is the candle of 
the Lord. I had often said to myself in past years, 
when I had found myself in the company of young 
ladies who announced their opinions—probably of no 
deeper origin than the prejudices of their nurses—as 
if these distinguished them from all the world besides; 
who were profound upon fashion and ignorant of grace; 
who had not a notion whether a dress was beautiful, 
but only whether it was of the newest cut—I had 


often said to myself: ‘‘ What shall I do if my daughters. 


come to talk and think like that—if thinking it can 
be called?” but being confident that instruction for 
which the mind is not prepared only lies in a rotting 
heap, producing all kinds of mental evils correspon- 
dent to the results of successive loads of food which 
the system cannot assimilate, my hope had been to 
rouse wise questions in the minds of my children, in 
place of overwhelming their digestions with what could 
be of no instruction or edification without the foregoing 
appetite. Now my Constance had begun to ask me 
questions, and it made me very happy. We had thus 
come a long way nearer to each other; for however 
near the affection of human animals may bring them, 
there are abysses between soul and soul—the souls 
even of father and daughter—over which they must 


pass to meet. And I do not believe that any two. 


human beings alive know yet what it is to love as 
love is in the glorious will of the Father of Lights. 

T linger on with my talk, for I shrink from what I 
must relate. 

We were going at a gentle trot, silent, along a 
woodland path—a brown, soft, shady road, about five 
miles from home, our horses scattering about the 
withered leaves that lay thick upon it. A good deal 
of underwood and a few large trees had been lately 
cleared from the place. There were many piles of 
faggots about, and a great log lying here and there 
along the side of the path. One of these, when a 
tree, had been struck by lightning, and had stood 
till the frosts and rains had bared it of its bark. 
Now it lay white as a skeleton by the side of the path, 
and was, I think, the cause of what followed. All at 
once my daughter’s pony sprang to the other side of 
the road, shying sideways; unsettled her so I pre- 
sume; then rearing and plunging, threw her from 
the saddle across one of the logs of which I have 
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spoken. I was by her side in a moment. To my 
horror she lay motionless. Her eyes were closed, and 
when I took her up in my arms she did not open 
them. I laid her on the moss, and got some water 
and sprinkled her face. Then she revived a little; 
but seemed in much pain, and went off into another 
faint. I did not know what to do. 

Presently a man who, having been cutting faggots 
at a little distance, had seen the pony careering 
through the wood, came up and asked what he could 
do to help me. I told him to take my horse, whose 
bridle I had thrown over the latch of a gate, and ride 
to Oldcastle Hall, and ask Mrs. Walton to come with 
the carriage as quickly as possible. ‘‘ Tell her,” I 
said, ‘‘ that her daughter has had a fall from her pony, 
and is rather shaken. Ride as hard as you can go.” 

The man was off in a moment; and there I sat 
watching my poor child, for what seemed to me a 
dreadfully long time before the carriage arrived. She 
had come to herself quite, but complained of much 
pain in her back; and, to my distress, I found that 
she could not move herself to make the l«ast change 
of her position. She evidently tried to keen up as 
weil as she could; but her face expressed great su‘fer- 
ing: it was dreadfully pale, and looked worn with a 
month’s illness. All my fear was for her spine. 

At length I caught sight of the carriage, coming 
through the wood as fast as the road would allow, 
with the woodman on the box, directing the coach- 
man. It drew up, and my wife got out. She was as 
pale as Constance, but quiet and firm, her features 
composed almost to determination. I had never seen 
her look like that before. She asked no questions: 
there was time enough for that afterwards. She had 
brought plenty of cushions and pillows, and we did 
the best we could to make an easy couch for the poor 
girl; but she moaned dreadfully as we lifted her into 
the carriage. We did our best to keep her from being 
shaken; but those few miles were the longest journey 
I ever made in my life. 

When we reached home at length, we found that 
Ethel, or, as we commonly called her, using the other 
end of her name, Wynnie—for she was called after 
her mother—had got a room on the ground-floor 
—usually given to visitors—ready for her sister; and 
we were glad indeed not to have to carry her up the 
stairs. Before my wife left, she had sent the groom 
off to Addicehead for both physician and surgeon. A 
young man who had settled at Marshmallows as general 
practitioner a year or two before, was waiting for 
us when we arrived. He helped us to lay her upon a 
mattress in the position in which she felt the least 
pain. But why should I linger over the sorrowful 
detail? All agreed that the poor child’s spine was 
seriously injured, and that probably years of suffering 
were before her. Everything was done that could be 
done; but she was not moved from that room for nine 
months, during which, though her pain certainly grew 
less by degrees, her want of power to move herself re- 
mained almost the same. : 

When I had left her at last a little composed, with 
her mother seated by her bedside, I called my other 
two daughters—Wynnie, the eldest, and Dorothy, tho 
youngest, whom I found seated on the floor outside, 
one on each side of the door weeping—into my study, 











and said to them :—‘‘ My darlings, this is very sad; 
but you must remember that it is God’s will; and ag 
you would both try to bear it cheerfully if it had 
fallen to your lot to bear, you must try to be cheerful 
even when it is your sister’s part to endure.” 

‘*Oh, papa! poor Connie!” 
into fresh tears. 

Wynnie said nothing, but knelt down by my knee, 
and laid her cheek upon it. 

‘Shall I tell you what Constance said to me just 
before I left the room ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Please do, papa.” 

‘‘She whispered, ‘ You must try to bear it, all of 
you, as well as youcan. I don’t mind it very much, 
only for you.’ So, you see, if you want to make her 
comfortable, you must not look gloomy and troubled. 
Sick people like to see cheerful faces about them; 
and I am sure Connie will not suffer nearly so much 
if she finds that she does not make the household 
gloomy.” 

This I had learned from being ill myself once or 
twice since my marriage. My wife never came near 
me with a gloomy face, and I had found that it was 
quite possible to be sympathetic with those of my 
flock who were ill without putting on « long face when 
I went to see them. Of course, I do not mean that I 
could, or that it was desirable that I should, look 
cheerful when any were in great pain or mental 
distress. But in ordinary conditions of illness a 
cheerful countenance is as a message of all’s well 
which may surely be carried into a sick chamber by 
the man who believes that the heart of a loving Father 
is at the centre of things, that He is light all about 
the darkness, and that He will not only bring good 
out of evil at last, but will be with the sufferer all the 
time, making endurance possible, and pain tolerable. 
There are a thousand alleviations that people do not 
often think of, coming from God himself. Would you 
not say, for instance, that time must pass very slowly 
in pain? But haye you never observed, or has no one 
ever made the remark to you, how strangely fast, even 
in severe pain, the time passes after all ? 

‘“‘ We will do all we can, will we not,” I went on, 
‘to make her as comfortable as possible? You, Dora, 
must attend to your little brothers, that your mother 
may not have too much to think about now that she 
will have Connie to nurse.” 

They could not say much, but they both kissed me, 
and went away leaving me to understand clearly 
enough that they had quite understood me. I then 


returned to the sick chamber, where I j.und that the | 


poor child had fallen asleep. 

My wife and I watched by her bedside on alternate 
nights, until the pain had so far subsided, and the fever 
was so far reduced, that we could allow Wynnie to 
take a share in the office. We could not think of 
giving her over to the care of any but one of ourselves 
during the night. Her chief suffering came from 
its being necessary that she should keep nearly one 
position on her back, because of her spine, while the 
external bruise and the swelling of the muscles were 
in consequence so painful, that it needed all that 
mechanical contrivance could do to render the position 
endurable. But these outward conditions were greatly 
ameliorated before many days were over. 


cried Dora, and burst | 
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This is a dreary beginning of my story, is it not ? 
But sickness of all kinds is such a common thing in 
the world, that it is well sometimes to let our minds 
rest upon it, lest it should take us altogether at 
unawares, either in ourselves or our friends, when it 
comes. If it were not a good thing in the end, surely 
it would not be; and perhaps before I have done my 
readers will not be sorry that my tale began so gloomily. 
The sickness in Judea eighteen hundred and thi rty- 
five years ago, or thereabouts, has no small part in the | 
story of him ‘who came to put all things under our 
feet. Praise be to him for evermore. 


It soon became evident to me that that room was 


like a new and more sacred heart to the house. At | 
first it radiated gloom to the remotest corners; but | 
soon rays of light began to appear mingling with the 
gloom. - I could see that bits of news were carried from 
it to the servants in the kitchen, in the garden, in the | 
stable, and over the way to the home- farm. Even in 
the village, and everywhere over the parish, I was 
received more kindly, and listened to more willingly, | 

because of the trouble I and my family were in; 

while in the house, although we had never been 


anything else than a loving family, it was easy to | 


discover that we all drew more closely together in 
consequence of our common anxiety. Previous to | 
this, it had been no unusual thing to see Wynnie and | 
Dora impatient with each other; for Dora was none 
the iess a wild, somewhat lawless child, that she was 
a profoundly affectionate one. She rather resembled 

her cousin Judy, in fact—whom she called Aunt Judy, 
and with whom she was naturally a great favourite. 
Wynnie, on the other hand, was sedate, and rather 
severe — more severe, I must in justice say, with 
herself than with any one else. I had sometimes 
wished, it is true, that her mother, in regard to 
the younger children, were more like her; but there 
I was wrong. For one of the great goods that come 
of haying two parents, is that the one balances and 
rectifies the motions of the other. No one is good 


but God. No one holds the truth, or can hold it, 


in one thought, but God. Our human life is often, 
at best, but an oscillation between the extremes 
which together make the truth; and it is not a bad 
thing in a family, that the pendulums of father and 
mother should differ in movement so far, that when 
the one is at one extremity of the swing, the other 
should be at the other, so that they meet ‘only i in the 
point of indifference, in the middle; that the predominant 
tendency of the one should not be the predominant 
tendency of the other. Thus—I was a very strict 
disciplinarian —too much so, perhaps, sometimes : 
Ethelwyn, on the other hand, was too much inclined, 
I thought, to excuse everything. I was law, she was 
grace. But grace often yielded to law, and law 
sometimes yielded to grace. Yet she represented 
the higher; for in the ultimate triumph of grace, 
in the glad performance of the command from love of 
what is commanded. the law is fulfilled: the law is 
a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. I must say this 
for myself, however, that, although obedience was the 
one thing I enforced, believing it the one thing upon 
which all family economy primarily depends, yet my 
object always was to set my children free from my 
law as soon as possible; in a word, to help them to 





| become, as scon as it might be, a law unto them- 


selves. Then they would need nomore of mine. Then 
I would go entirely over to the mother’s higher side, 
and become to them, as much as in me lay, no longer 
law and truth, but grace and truth. But to return to 
| my children—it was soon evident that not only had 
| Wynnie grown more indulgent to Dora’s vagaries, 
but that Dora was more submissive to Wynnie, while 
| the younger children began to obey their eldest sister 
| with a willing obedience, keeping down their effer- 
| vescence within doors, and letting it off only out of 
| doors, or in the out-houses. 

When Constance began to recover a little, then the 
sacredness of that chamber began to show itself more 
powerfully, radiating on all sides a yet stronger 
influence of peace and goodwill. It was like a 


| fountain of gentle light, quieting and bringing more ~ 


or less into tune all that came within the circle of 

its sweetness. This brings me to speak again of 
|my lovely child. For surely a father may speak 
| thus of a child of God. He cannot regard his child 
|as his even as a book he has written may be his. 
| A man’s child is his because God has said to him, 
‘‘Take this child and nurse it for me.” She is 
| God’s making; God’s marvellous invention, to be 
| tended and cared for, and ministered unto as one of 
his precious things; a young angel, let me say, who 
needs the air of this lower world to make her wings 
grow. And while he regards her thus, he will see all 
other children in the same light, and will not dare to 
set up his own against others of God’s brood with the 
new-budding wings. The universal heart of truth 
will thus rectify, while it intensifies, the individual 
feeling towards one’s own; and the man who is most 
free from poor partisanship in regard to his own 
family, will feel the most individual tenderness for the 
lovely human creatures whom God has given into his 
own especial care and responsibility. Show me the 
man who is tender, reverential, gracious towards the 
children of other men, and I will show you the man 
who will love and tend his own best, to whose heart 
his own will flee for their first refuge after God, when 
they catch sight of the cloud in the wind. 


CHAPTER III.—THE SICK CHAMBER. 


In the course of a month there was a good deal 
more of light in the smile with which my darling 
greeted me when I entered her room in the morning. 
Her pain was greatly gone, but the power of moving 
her limbs had not yet even begun to show itself. 

One day she received me with a still happier smile 
than I had yet seen upon her face, put out her thin 
white hand, took mine and kissed it, and said, ‘‘ Papa,” 
with a lingering on the last syllable. 

“ What i is it, my pet?” I said. 

‘‘T am so happy!” 

‘** What makes you so happy ’” I asked. 

«T don’t know,” she answered. ‘‘Ihaven’t thought 
about it yet. But everything looks so pleasant round 
me. Is it nearly winter yet. papa? Jr ve forgotten all 
about how the time has bee going.” 

“Tt is almost winter, ry dear. There is hardly a 
leaf left on the trees—just two or three disconsolate 
yellow ones that want to get away down to the rest. 
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They go fluttering and fluttering and trying to break 
away, but they can’t.” 

“That is just as I felt a little while ago. I 
wanted to die and get away, papa; for I thought I 
should never be well again, and I should be in every- 
body’s way.—I am afraid I shall not get well, after 
all,” she added, and the light was clouded on her 
sweet face. 

** Well, my darling, we are in God’s hands. We 
shall never get tired of you, and you must not get 
tired of us. Would you get tired of nursing me, if I 
were ill?” 

‘*Oh, papa!” And the tears began to gather in 
her eyes. 

“Then you must think we are not able to love 
so well as you.” 

“‘T know what you mean. I did not think of it 
that way. I will never think so about it again. I 
was only thinking how useless I was.” 

‘There you are quite mistaken, my dear. Noliving 
creature ever was useless. You've got plenty to do 
there.” 

‘But what have I got to do? I don’t feel able for 
anything,” she said; and again the tears came in her 
eyes, as if I had been telling her to get up and she 
could not. 

‘© A great deal of our work,” I answered, ‘‘ we do 
without knowing what it is. But I'll tell you what 
you have got to do: you have got to believe in God, 
and in everybody in this house.” 

“Ido, Ido. But that is easy to do.” 

** And do you think that the work God gives us to 
do is never easy? Jesus says his yoke is easy, his 
burden is light: People sometimes refuse to do God’s 
work just because it is easy. This is, sometimes, 
because they cannot believe that easy work is his 
work; but there may be avery bad pride in it: it 
may be because they think that there is little or no 
honour to be got in that way; and therefore they 
despise it. Some again accept it with half a heart, and 
do it with half a hand. But, however easy any work 
may be, it cannot be well done without taking thought 
about it. And such people, instead of taking thought 
about their work, generally take thought about the 
morrow, in which no work can be done any more 
than in yesterday. The Holy Present!—I think I 
must make one more sermon about it—although you, 
Connie,” I said, meaning it for a little joke, ‘‘do think 
that I have said too much about it already.” 

‘*Papa, papa! do forgive me. This is a judgment 
on me for talking to you as I did that dreadful morn- 
ing. But I was so happy that I was impertinent.” 

‘You silly ddrling!” Isaid. ‘‘A judgment! God 
be angry with you for that! Even if it had been any- 
thing wrong, which it was not, do you think God 
has no patience? No, Connie. I will tell you what 
seems to me much more likely. You wanted some- 
thing to do; and so God gave you something to do.” 

‘‘ Lying in bed and coing nothing !” 

“Yes. Just lying in bed, and doing his will.” 

“Tf I could but feel that I was doing his will!” 

‘* When you do it, then you will feel it.” 

‘“‘T know you are coming to something, papa. 
Please make haste, for my back is getting so bad.” 
‘‘T’ve tired you, my pet. It was very thoughtless 








of me. I will tell you the rest another time,” I said, 
rising. 

** No, no. 
it all now.” 

‘Well, I will tell you. Be still, my darling, I 
won’t be long. In the time of the old sacrifices, when 
God so kindly let the ignorant people do something 
for him in that way, poor people were told to bring, 
not a bullock or a sheep, for that was more than they 
could get, but a pair of turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons. 
selyes become our own best sacrifice.” 
to teach people to offer themselves. 


It will make me much worse not te hear 


LT 





But now, as Crashaw the poet says, ‘‘ Our- i! 
God wanted | 
Now, you are | 


poor, my pet, and you cannot offer yourself in great | 
things done for your fellow men, which was the way || 


Jesus did. But you must remember that the two 


young pigeons of the poor were just as acceptable to || 
God as the fat bullock of the rich. Therefore you || 


must say to God something like this :—‘ O heavenly 
Father, I have nothing to offer thee but my patience. 
I will bear thy will, and so offer my will a burnt- 
offering unto thee. I will be as useless as thou pleasest.’ 


Depend upon it, my darling, in the midst of all the | 


science about the world and its ways, and all the 


ignorance of God and his greatness, the man or woman | 
who can thus say, Thy will be done, with the true heart | 


of giving up, is nearer the secret of things than the 
geologist and theologian. And now, my darling, be 
quiet in God’s name.” 

She held up her mouth to kiss me, but did not 


speak, and I left her, and sent Dora to sit with | 


her. 

In the evening, when I went into her room again, 
having been out in my parish all the morning, I began 
to unload my budget of small events. Indeed, we all 
came in like pelicans with stuffed pouches to empty 
them in her room, as if she had been the only young 
one we had, and we must cram her with news. Or, 
rather, she was like the queen of the commonwealth 
sending out her messages into all parts, and receiving 
messages in return. I might call her the brain of the 
house ; but I have used similes enough for a while. 

After I had done talking, she said— 

‘*And you have been to the school too, papa ?” 

“Yes. Igo to the school almost every day. I 
fancy in such a school as ours the young people get 
more good than they doin church. You know I had 
made a great change in the Sunday-school just before 
you came home.” 

“‘T heard of that, papa. You won’t let any of the 
little ones go to school on the Sunday.” 

‘No. Itis too much for them. And having made 
this change, I feel the necessity of being in the school 
myself nearly every day, that I may do something 
direct for the little ones.” 

‘«¢ And you'll have to take me up soon, as you pro- 
mised, you know, papa—just before Sprite threw me.” 

‘“‘ As soon as you like, my dear, after you are able 
to read again.” 

“‘Oh, you must begin before that, please.—You 
could spare time to read a little to me, couldn’t you ?” 
she said, doubtfully, as if she feared she was asking 
too much. 

‘Certainly, my dear; and I will begin to think 
about it at once.” 
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It was in part the result of this wish of my child’s 
that it became the custom to gather in her room on 
Sunday evenings. She was quite unable for any kind 
of work such as she would have had me commence 
with her, but I used to take something to read to her 
eyery now and then, and always after our early tea on 
Sundays. 

What a thing it is to have one to speak and 
think about and try to find out and understand, 
who is always and altogether and perfectly good! 
Such a centre that is for all our thoughts and words 
and actions and imaginations! It is indeed blessed 
to be human beings with Jesus Christ for the centre 
of humanity. 

In the papers wherein I am about to record the 
chief events of the following years of my life, I shall 
give a short account of what passed at some of these 
assemblies in my child’s room, in the hope that it 
may give my friends something, if not new, yet fresh 
tothink about. For God has so made us that every 
one who thinks at all thinks in a way that must be 
more or less fresh to every one else who thinks, if he 
only have the gift of setting forth his thoughts so 
that we can see what they are. 

Thope my readers will not be alarmed at this, and 
suppose that Iam about to inflict long sermons upon 
them. Iam not. I do hope, as I say, to teach them 
something; but those whom I succeed in so teaching 
will share in the delight it will give me to write about 
what I love most. 

As far as I can remember, I will tell how this 
Sunday-evening class began. I was sitting by Con- 
stance’s bed. The fire was burning brightly, and the 
twilight had deepened so nearly into night that it was 
reflected back from the window, for the curtains had 
not yet been drawn. There was no light in the room 
but that of the fire. 

Now Constance was in the way of asking often what 
kind of day or night it was, for there never was a girl 
more a child of nature than she. Her heart seemed 
to respond at once to any and every mood of the 
world around her. To her the condition of air, earth, 
and sky was news, and news of poetic interest too. 
“What is it like?” she would often say, without any 
more definite shaping of the question. This same 
evening she said,— 

‘* What is it like, papa?” 

“Tt is growing dark,” I answered, ‘‘as you can see. 
It is a still evening, and what they call a black frost. 
The trees are standing as still as if they were carved 
out of stone, and would snap off everywhere if the 
wind were to blow. The ground is dark, and as 
hard as if it were of cast iron. A gloomy night 


_rather, my dear. It looks as if there were something 
“upon its mind that made it sullenly thoughtful ; but 


the stars are coming out one after another overhead, 
and the sky will be all awake soon. A strange thing 
the life that goes on all night, is it not? The life of 
owlets, and mice, and beasts of prey, and bats, and 
stars,” I said, with no very categorical arrangement, 
“and dreams, and flowers that don’t go to sleep like 
the rest, but send out their scent all night long. 
Only those are gone now. There are no scents abroad, 
not even of the earth in such a frost as this.” 

“Don’t you think it looks sometimes, papa, as if 








God turned his back on the world, or went farther 
away from it for a while ?” 

‘* Tell me a little more what you mean, Connie.” 

‘‘ Well, this night now, this dark, frozen, lifeless 
night, which you have been describing to me, isn’t 
like God at all—is it ?” 

‘No, itis not. I see what you mean now.” 

‘Tt is just as if he had gone away and said, ‘ Now 
you shall see what you can do without me.’” 

‘*‘Something like that. But do you know that 
English people—at least I think so—enjoy the 
changeful weather of their country much more upon 
the whole than those who have fine weather con- 
stantly? You see it is not enough -to satisfy God’s 
goodness that he should give us all things richly to 
enjoy, but he must make us able to enjoy them as 


richly as he gives them. He has to consider not’ 


only the gift, but the receiver of the gift. He has to 
make us able to take the gift and make it our own, as 
well as to give us the gift. In fact, it is not real 
giving, with the full, that is, the divine, meaning of 
giving, without it. He has to give us to the gift as 
well as give the gift to us. Now for this, a break, an 
interruption is good, is invaluable, for then we begin 
to think about the thing, and do something in the 
matter ourselves. The wonder of God's teaching 
is that, in great part, he makes us not merely learn, 
but teach ourselves, and that is far grander than if he 
only made our minds as he makes our bodies.” 

‘*T think I understand you, papa. For since I have 
been ill, you would wonder, if you could see into me, 
how even what you tell me about the world out of 
doors gives me more pleasure than I think I ever had 
when I could go about in it just as I liked.” 

‘Tt wouldn’t do that, though, you know, if you 
hadn’t had the other first. The pleasure you have 
comes as much from your memory as from my news.” 

‘*T see that, papa.” 

‘“Now can you tell me anything in history that 
confirms what I have been saying ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know anything about history, papa. The 
only thing that comes into my head is what you were 
saying yourself the other day about Milton’s blind- 
ness.” 

‘‘Ah, yes. I had not thought of that. Do you 
know, I do believe that God wanted a grand poem 
from that man, and therefore blinded him that he 
might be able to write it. But he had first trained him 
up to the point—given him thirty years in which he 
had not to provide the bread of a single day, only to 
learn and think; then set him to teach boys; then 
placed him at Cromwell’s side, in the midst of the 
tumultuous movement of public affairs, into which 
the late student entered with all his heart and soul; 
and then last of all he cast the veil of a divine 
darkness over him, sent him into a chamber far more 
retired than that in which he laboured at Cambridge, 
and set him like the nightingale to sing darkling. 
The blackness about him was just the great canvas 
which God gave him to cover with forms of light and 
music. Deep wells of memory burst upwards from 
below; the windows of heaven were opened from 
above; and hence the deluge of song with which his 
soul was flooded, and which he has poured out in a 
great river to us.” 
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‘*Tt was rather hard for poor Milton, though, wasn’t 
it, papa?” 

‘* Wait till he says so, my dear. We are sometimes 
too ready with our sympathy, and think things a great 
deal worse than those who have to undergo them. 
Who would not be glad to be struck with such blind- 
ness as Milton’s ?” 

‘* Those that do not care about his poetry, papa,” an- 
swered Constance, with a deprecatory smile. 

‘Well said, my Connie. And to such it never can 
come. But, if it please God, you shall love Milton 
before you are about again. You can’t love one you 
know nothing about.” 

‘*T have tried to read him a little.” 

‘**Yes, I daresay. You might as well talk of not 
liking a man whose face you had never seen, because 
you did not approve of the back of his coat. But 
you and Milton together have led me away from a 
far grander instance of what we had been talking 
about. Are you tired, darling ?” 

‘*Not the least, papa. You don’t mind what I said 
about Milton ?” 

‘Not at all, my dear. I like your honesty. But 
I should mind very much if you thought, with your 
ignorance of Milton, that your judgment of him was 
more likely to be right than mine, with my knowledge 
of him.” 

‘Oh, papa! Iam only sorry that I am not capable 
of appreciating him.” 

‘‘There you are wrong again. 
quite capable of appreciating him. But you cannot 
appreciate what you have never seen. You think of 
him as dry, and think you ought to be able to like 
dry things. Now he is not dry, and you ought not to 
be able to like dry things. You have a figure before 
you in your fancy, which is dry, and which you call 
Milton. But it is no more Milton than your dull- 
faced Dutch doll, which you called after her, was your 
merry Aunt Judy. But here comes your mamma; 
and I havyen’t said what I wanted to say yet.” 

‘«* But surely, husband, you can say it all the same,” 
said my wife. ‘‘I will go away if you can’t.” 

**T can say it all the better, my love. Come and 
sit down here beside me. I was trying to: show 
Connie——” 

‘** You did show me, papa.” 

‘* Well, I was showing Connie that a gift has some- 
times to be taken away again before we can know 
what it is worth, and so receive it right.” 

Ethelwyn sighed. She was always more open to 
the mournful than the glad. Her heart had been 
dreadfully wrung in her youth. 

‘*And I was going on to give her the greatest in- 
stance of it in human history. As long as our Lord 
was with his disciples, they could not see him right: 
he was too near them. Too much light, too many 
words, too much revelation, blinds or stupifies. The 
Lord had been with them long enough. They loved him 
dearly, and yet often forgot his words almost as soon 
as he said them. He could not get it into them, for 
instance, that he had not come to bea king. Whatever 
he said, they shaped over again after their own fancy ; 
and their minds were so fullof their own worldly notions 
of grandeur and command, that they could not receive 
into their souls the gift of God present before their 


I think you are 





eyes. Therefore he was taken away, that his Spirit, 
which was more himself than his bodily presence, 
might come into them—that they might receive the 
gift of God into their innermost being. After he had 
gone out of their sight, and they might look on all 
sides and down in the grave and up in the air, and 
not see him anywhere—when they thought they had 
lost him, he began to come to them again from the other 
side—from the inside. They found that the image of 
him which his presence with them had printed in 
light upon their souls, began to revive in the dark of 
his absence; and not that only, but that in looking at 
it without the overwhelming of his bodily presence, 
lines and forms and meanings began to dawn out of 
it which they had never seen before. And his words 
came back to them, no longer as they had received 
them, but as he meant them. ‘The spirit of Christ 
filling their hearts and giving them new power, made 
them remember, by making them able to understand, 
all that he had said to them. They were then always 
saying to each other, ‘ You remember how ;’ whereas 
before, they had been always staring at each other with 
astonishment and something very near incredulity, 
while he spoke to them. So that after he had gone 
away, he was really nearer to them than he had been 
before. The meaning of anything is more than its 
visible presence. There is a soul in everything, and 
that soul is the meaning of it. The soul of the world 
and all its beauty has come nearer to you, my dear, 
just because you are separated from it for a time.” 

‘“‘Thank you, dear papa. I do like to get a little 
sermon all to myself now and then. ‘That is another 
good of being ill.” 

‘* You don’t mean me to have a share in it, then, 
Connie, do you?” said my wife, smiling at her 
daughter’s pleasure. 

‘Oh, mamma! I should have thought you knew all 
papa had got to say by this time. I dare say he has 
given you a thousand sermons all to yourself.” 

‘‘Then you suppose, Connie, that I came into the 
world with just a boxful of sermons, and after I had 
taken them all out there were no more. I should be 
sorry to think I should not have a good many new 
things to say by this time next year.” 

“Well, papa, I wish I could expect to know more 
next year.” 

‘“Most people do learn, whether they will or not. 
But the kind of learning is very different in the two 
cases.” 

“But I want to ask you one question, papa: do 


you think that we should not know Jesus better now . 


if he were to come and let us see him—as he came to 
the disciples so long, long ago? I wish it were not 
so long ago.” 

“ As to the time, it makes no difference whether it 
was last year or two thousand years ago. The whole 
question is how much we understand, and under- 
standing, obey him. And I do not think we should 
be any nearer that if he came amongst us bodily 
again. If we should, he would come. I believe we 
should be further off it.” 

“Do you think, then,” said Connie, in an almost 
despairing tone, as if I were the prophet of great evil, 
‘‘ that we shall never, never, never see him ?” 


“That is quite another thing, my Connie. That is 
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the heart of my hopes by day and my dreams by 
night. To behold the face of Jesus seems to me the 
one thing to be desired. Ido not know that it is to 
be prayed for; but I think it will be given us as the 
great bounty of God, so soon as ever we are capable of 
it, That sight of the face of Jesus is, I think, what 
is meant by his glorious appearing, but it will come 
as a consequence of his spirit in us, not as a cause of 
that spirit in us. The pure in heart shall see God. 
The seeing of him will be the sign that we are like 
him, for only by being like him can we see him as 
heis. All the time that he was with them, the dis- 
ciples never saw him as he was. You must under- 
stand a man before you can see and read his face 
aright ; and as the disciples did not understand our 
Lord’s heart, they could neither see nor read his face 
aright. But when we shall be fit to look that man in 
the face, God only knows.” 

‘Then do you think, papa, that we, who have never 
seen him, could know him better than the disciples ? 
I don’t mean, of course, better than they knew him 
after he was taken away from them, but better than 
they knew him while he was still with them ?” 

‘Certainty I do, my dear.” 

“Oh, papa! Is it possible? Why don’t we all, 
then ?” 

‘** Because we won't take the trouble; that is the 
reason.” 

“Oh, what a grand thing to think! That would 
be worth living—worth being ill for. But how? 
how? Can’t you help me? Mayn’t one human 
being help another ?” ; 

“Tt is the highest duty one human being owes to 
another. But whoever wants to learn must pray, and 
think, and, above all, obey—that is simply, do what 
Jesus says.” 

There followed a little silence, and I could hear my 
child sobbing. And the tears stood in my wife’s 
eyes—tears of gladness to hear her daughter’s sobs. 

“T will try, papa,” Constance said at last. ‘ But 
you will help me ?” 

‘That I will, my love. I will help you in the best 
way I know; by trying to tell you what I have heard 
and learned about him—heard and learned of the 
Father, I hope and trust. It is coming near to the 
time when he was born ;—but I have spoken quite as 
long as you are able to bear to-night.” 

**No, no, papa. Do go on.” 

‘*No, my dear; no more to-night. That would be 
to offend against the very truth I have been trying to 
set forth to you. But next Sunday—you have plenty 
to think about till then—I will talk to you about the 
baby Jesus; and perhaps I may find something more 
to help you by that time, besides what I have got to 
say now.” 

‘* But,” said my wife, ‘“ don’t you think, Connie, 
this is too good to keep all to ourselves? Don’t you 
think we ought to have Wynnie and Dora in ?” 

“Yes, yes, mamma. Do let us hay® them in. 
And Harry and Richard too.” 

“*T fear they are rather young yet,” I said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it might do them harm.” 





“It would be all the better for us to have. them | 
anyhow,” said Ethelwyn, smiling. 
‘‘How do you mean, my dear” 


a 


‘‘ Because you will say things more simply if you 
have them by you. Besides, you always say such 
things to children as delight grown people, though 
they could never get them out of you.” 

It was a wife’s speech, reader. Forgive me for 
writing it. 

‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘I don’t mind them coming in, 
but I don’t promise to say anything directly to them. 
And you must let them go away the moment they 
wish it.” 

‘‘Certainly,”” answered my wife; and so the matter 
was arranged, 


CHAPTER IV.—A SUNDAY EVENING. 


WueEn I went in to see Constance the next Sunday 
morning before going to church, I knew by her face 
that she was expecting the evening. I took care to 
get into no conversation with her during the day, that 
she might be quite fresh. In the evening, when I 
went into her room again with my Bible in my hand, 
I found all our little company assembled. There was 
a glorious fire, for it was very cold, and the little ones 
were seated on the rug before it, one on each side of 
their mother; Wynnie sat on the further side of the 
bed, for she always avoided any place or thing she 
thought another might like; and Dora sat by the 
further chimney-corner, leaving the space between 
the fire and my chair open that I might see and share 
the glow. 

“The wind is very high, papa,” said Constance, as 
I seated myself beside her. 

‘‘Yes, my dear. It has been blowing all day, and 
since sundown it has blown harder. Do you like the 
wind, Connie ?” 

‘TI am afraid I do like it. When it roars like 
that in the chimneys, and shakes the windows with 
a great rush as if it would get into the house and 
tear us to pieces, and then goes moaning away into 
the woods and grumbles about in them till it grows 
savage again, and rushes up at us with fresh fury, I 
am afraid I delight in it. I feel so safe in the very 
jaws of danger.” 

‘«‘ Why, you are quite poctic, Connie,” said Wynnie. 

“Don’t laugh at me, Wynnie. Mind I’m an in- 
valid, and I can’t bear to be laughed at,” said Connie, 
half laughing, and a little more than a quarter crying. 

Wynnie rose and kissed her, whispered something 
to her which made her laugh outright, and then sat 
down again. 

‘‘ But tell me, Connie,” I said, ‘‘ why you are afraid 
you enjoy hearing the wind about the house.” 

‘‘ Because it must be so dreadful for those that are 
out in it.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not quite so bad as we think. You must 
not suppose that God has forgotten them, or cares less 
for them than for you because they are out in the 
wind.” 

“But if we thought like that, papa,” said Wynnie, 
‘ shouldn’t we come to feel that their sufferings were 
none of our business ?” 

‘‘ If our benevolence rests on the belief that God is 
less loving than we, it will cothe to a bad end some- 


| how before long, Wynnie.” 


“Of course, I could not think that.” 
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‘‘Then your kindness would be such that you dared | 
not, in God’s name, think hopefully for those you could 
not help, lest you should, believing in his kindness, | 
cease to help those whom you could help! Hither 
God intended that there should be poverty and suffer- 
ing, or he did not. If he did not intend it—for similar | 
reasons to those for which he allows all sorts of evils 
—then there is nothing between but that we should | 
sell everything that we have and give it away to the 
poor.” 

“Then why don’t we?” said Wynnie. 

‘* Because that is not God’s way, and we should do | 
no end of harm by so doing. We should make so 
many more of those who will not help themselves, 
who will not be set free from themselves by rising 
above themselves. Charity must always be asso- 
ciated with personal influences, else it will hurt ; and | 
we are not to gratify our own benevolence at the | 
expense of its object—not to save our own souls as we 
fancy, by putting other souls into more danger than 
God meant for them.” 

“It sounds hard doctrine from your lips, papa,” 
said Wynnie. 

‘‘Many things will look hard in so many words, 
which yet will be found kindness itself when they are 
interpreted by a higher theory. If the one thing is 
to let people have everything they want, then of course 
every one ought to be rich. I have no doubt such a 
man as we were reading of in the papers the other 
day, who saw his servant girl drown without making 
the least effort to save her, and then bemoaned the 
loss of her labour for the coming harvest, thinking 
himself ill used in her death, would hug his own 
selfishness at hearing my words, and say, ‘ All right, 
parson! Every man for himself! I made my own 
money, and they may make theirs!’ You know 
that is not exactly the way I should think or act 
with regard to my neighbour. But if it were only 
that I have seen such noble characters cast in the 
mould of poverty, I should be compelled to regard 
poverty as one of God’s powers in the world for raising 
the children of the kingdom, and to believe that it 
was not because it could not be helped that our Lord 
said, ‘The poor ye have always with you.’ But what 
I wanted to say was, that there was no reason why 
Connie should not enjoy what God had given her 
because he had not thought fit to give as much to 
everybody. And above all, that we shall not help 
those right whom God gives us to help, if we do not 
believe that God is caring for every one of them as much 
as he is caring for every one of us. There was once 
a baby born in a’stable, because his poor mother could 
get no room in a decent house. Where she lay, I can 
hardly think. They must have made a bed of hay and 
straw for her in the stall, for we know the baby’s 
cradle was the manger. Had God forsaken them? or 
would they not have been more comfortable, if that was 
the main thing, somewhere else? Ah! if the disciples, 
who were being born about the same time of fisher- 
futhers and cottage-mothers, to get ready for him to 
call and teach by the time he should be thirty years of 
age—if they had only been old enough, and had known 
that he was coming—would they not have got every- 
thing ready for him? They would have clubbed their 








little sayings together, and worked day and night, 





and some rich women would have helped them, and 
they would have dressed the baby in fine linen, 
and got him the richest room their money would 
get, and they would have made the gold that the 
wise men brought into a crown for his little head, 
and would have burnt incense before him. And so 
our little manger-baby would have been taken away 
from us. No more the stable-born Saviour—no more 
the poor Son of God born for us all, as strong, as 
noble, as loving, as worshipful, as beautiful as he 
was poor! And we should not have learned that God 
does not care for money; and that if he does not give 
more of it, it is not that it is scarce with him, or that 
he is unkind, but that he does not value it himself, 
And if he sent his own son to be not merely brought 


up in the house of the carpenter of a little village, but 


to be born in the stable of a village inn, we need not 
suppose that because a man sleeps under a haystack 
and is put in prison for it next day, that therefore God 
does not care for him.” 

‘* But why did Jesus come so poor, papa ?” 

“‘That he might be just a human baby. That he 
might not be distinguished by this or by that accident 
of birth; that he might have nothing but a mother’s 
love to welcome him, and so belong to everybody; 
that from the first he might show that the kingdom of 
God and the favour of God lie not in these external 
things at all—that the poorest little one, born in the 
meanest dwelling, or in none at all, is as much God’s 
own and God’s care as if he came in a royal chamber 
with colour and shine all about him. Had Jesus 
come amongst the rich, riches would have been 
more worshipped than ever. See how so many that 
count themselves good Christians honour possession 
and family and social rank, and I doubt hardly 
get rid of them when they are all swept away 
from them. The furthest most of such reach is to 
count Jesus an exception, and therefore not despise 
him. See how, even in the services of the church, as 
they call them, they will accumulate gorgeousness and 
cost. Had I my way, though I will never seek to rouse 
men’s thoughts about such external things, I would 
never have any vessel used in the eucharist but 
wooden platters and cups.” 

‘« But are we not to serve him with our best 
my wife. 

“Yes, with our very hearts and souls, with our 
wills, with our absolute being. But all external things 
should be in harmony with the spirit of his revelation. 
And if God chose tha this Son should visit the earth 
in homely fashion, in homely fashion likewise should 
be everything that enforces and commemorates that 
revelation. All church-forms should be on the 
other side from show and expense. Let the money 
go to build decent houses for God’s poor, not to give 
them his holy bread and wine out of silver and gold 
and precious stones—stealing from the significance 
of the content by the meretricious grandeur of the 
continent. *I would send all the church-plate to fight 
the devil with his own weapons in our overcrowded 
cities, and in our villages where the husbandmen are 
housed like swine, by giving them room to be clean 
and decent air from heaven to breathe. When the 
people find the clergy thus in earnest, they will follow 
them fast enough, and the money will come in like 
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salt and oil upon the sacrifice. I would there were a 
few of our dignitaries that could think grandly about 
things, even as Jesus thought—even as God thought 
when he sent him. There are many of them willing 
to stand any amount of persecution about trifles: the 
same enthusiasm directed by high thoughts about the 
kingdom of heaven as within men and not around 
them, would redeem a vast region from that indiffer- 
ence which comes of judging the gospel of God by the 
church of Christ with its phylacteries and hems.” 

*‘There is one thing,” said Wynnie, after a pause, 
“that I have often thought about—why it was neces- 
sary for Jesus to come as a baby: he could not do 
anything for so long.” 

‘First, I would answer, Wynnie, that if you would 
tell me why it is necessary for all of us to come as 
babies, it would be less necessary for me to tell you 
why he came so: whatever was human must be his. 
But I would say next, Are you sure that he could 
not do anything for so long? Does a baby do 
nothing? Ask mamma there. Is it for nothing that 
the mother lifts up such heartfuls of thanks to God 
for the baby on her knee? Is it nothing that the baby 
opens such fountains of love in almost all the hearts 
around it? Ah! you do not think how much every 
baby has to do with the saving of the world—the 
saving of it from selfishness, and folly, and greed. And 
for Jesus, was he not going to establish the reign of 
love in the earth? How could he do better than 
begin from babyhood? He had to lay hold of the 
heart of the world. Howcould he do better than begin 
with his mother’s—the best one in it. Through his 
mother’s love first, he grew into the world. It was first 
by the door of all the holy relations of the family that 
he entered the human world, laying hold of mother, 
father, brothers, sisters, all his friends; then by the 
door of labour, for he took his share of his father’s 
work ; then, when he was thirty years of age, by the 
door of teaching; by kind deeds, and sufferings, and 
through all by obedience unto the death. You must not 
think little of the grand thirty years wherein he got ready 
for the chief work to follow. You must not think that 
while he was thus preparing for his publicministrations, 
he was not all the time saving the world even by that 
which he was in the midst of it, ever laying hold of it 
more and more. These were things not so easy to 
tell. And you must remember that our records are 
very scanty. It is a small biography we have of a 
man who became—to say nothing more—The Man of 
the world—the Son of Man. No doubt it is enough, 
or God would have told us more; but surely we are 
not to suppose that there was nothing significant, 
nothing of saving power in that which we are not 
told. Charlie, wouldn’t you have liked to see the 
little baby Jesus ?” 

“Yes, that I would. I would have given him my 
white rabbit with the pink eyes.” 

“That is what the great painter Titian must have 
thought, Charlie ; for he has painted him playing with 
a white rabbit,—not such a pretty one as yours.” 

“I would have carried him about all day,” said 
Dora, ‘‘as little Henny Parsons does her baby- 
brother.” 

“‘Did he have any brother or sister to carry him 
about papa ?” asked Harry. 





‘*No, my boy; for he was the eldest. But you may 
be pretty sure he carried about his brothers and sisters 
that came after him.” 

**Wouldn’t he take care of them, just!” said 
Charlie. 

‘*T wish I had been one of them,” said Constance. 


‘* You are one of them, my Connie. Now he is so 
great and so strong that he can carry father and 
mother and all of us in his bosom.” 

Then we sung a child’s hymn in praise of the God 
of little children, and then the little ones went to 
bed. Constance was tired now, and we left her with 
Wynnie. We went early to bed. 

About midnight my wife and I awoke together— 
at least neither knew which waked the other. The 
wind was still raving about the house, with lulls 
between its charges. 

*‘There’s a child crying!” said my wife, starting 
up. 

I sat up too, and listened. 

‘There is some creature,” I said. 

**Tt is an infant,” said my wife. ‘It can’t be either 
of the boys.” 

‘**T was out of bed in a moment, and my wife the 
same instant. We hurried on some of our clothes, 
going to the windows and listening as we did so. We 
seemed to hear the wailing through the loudest of the 
wind, and in the lulls were sure of it. But it grew 
fainter as we listened. The night was pitch dark. I 
got a lantern, and hurried out. I went round the 
house till I came under our bed-room windows, anil 
there listened. I heard it, but not so clearly as before. 
I set out as well as I could judge in the direction of 
the sound. I could find nothing. My lantern lighted 
only a few yards around me, and the wind was 
so strong that it blew through every chink, and 
threatened momently to blow it out. My wife was 
by my side before I knew she was coming. 

‘*My dear!” I said, ‘it is not fit for you to be 
out.” ? 

‘Tt is as fit for me as a child, anyhow,” she said. 
** Do listen.” 

It was certainly no time for expostulation. All the 
mother was awake in Ethelwyn’s bosom. It would 
have been cruelty to make her go in, though she was 
indeed ill-fitted to encounter such a night-wind. 

Another wail reached us. It seemed to come from 
a thicket at one corner of the lawn. We hurried 
thither. Again a cry, and we knew we were much 
nearer to it. Searching and searching we went. 

‘There it is!” Ethelwyn almost screamed, as the 
feeble light of the lantern fell on a dark bundle of 
something under a bush. She caught at it. It gave 
another pitiful wail—the poor baby of some tramp, 
rolled up in a dirty, ragged shawl, tied round with a 
bit of string, as if it had been a parcel of clouts. She 
set off running with it to the house, and I followed, 
much fearing she would miss her way in the dark, and 
fall. I could hardly get up with her, so eager was 
she to save the child. She darted up to her own room, 
where the fire was not yet out. 

‘Run to the kitchen, Harry, and get some hot 
water. Take the two jugs there—you can empty 
them in the sink: you won’t know where to find 
anything. There will be plenty in the boiler.” 
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By the time I returned with the hot water, she had | down in blankets and well covered over. But I had 
taken off the child’s covering, and was sitting with it, never ventured to interfere with any of my own 
wrapped in a blanket, before the fire. The little | children, devoutly believing up to this moment 
thing was cold as a stone, and now silent and motion- | though in a dim unquestioning way, that there must 
less. We had found it just in time. Ethelwyn or- | be some hidden feminine wisdom in the whole process; 
dered me about as if I had been a nursemaid. I and now that I had begun to question it I found that 
poured the hot water into a footbath. | my opportunity had long gone by, if I had ever had 

‘‘Some cold water, Harry. You would boil the 'one. And after all there may be some reason for it, 
child.” | though I confess I do strongly suspect that all these 


‘‘ You made me throw away the cold water,’ I said, | matters are so wonderfully complicated in order that || 


laughing. | the girl left in the woman may have her heart’s con- 
‘“There’s some in the bottles,” she returned. ‘‘Make | tent of playing with her doll; just as the woman. hid 


I did try to make haste, but I could not be quick | dull stupidity of wooden cheeks and a body of saw- 
enough to satisfy Ethelwyn. |dust. But it was a delight to my heart to see how 

‘The child will be dead,” she said, ‘‘ before we get | Ethelwyn could not be satisfied without treating the 
it in the water.” foundling in precisely the same fashion as one of her 

She had its rags off in a moment—there was very | own. And if this was a necessary preparation for what 
little to remove after the shawl. How white the little | should follow, I would be the very last to complain 
thing was, though dreadfully neglected! It was a | of it. 
girl—not more than a few weeks old, we agreed. Her We went to bed again, and the forsaken child of 
little heart was still beating feebly; and as she was a | some half-animal mother, now perhaps asleep in some 
well-made, apparently healthy infant, we had every | filthy lodging for tramps, lay in my Ethelwyn’s 
hope of recovering her. And we were not disappointed. | bosom. I loved her the more for it; though, I confess, 
She began to move her little legs and arms with short, | it would have been very painful to me had she shown 
convulsive motions. it possible for her to treat the baby otherwise, espe- 

**Do you know where the dairy is, Harry?” said | cially after what we had been talking about that same 
my wife, with no great compliment to my bumps of | evening. 
locality, which I had always flattered myself were be- | So we had another child in the house, and nobody 
yond the average in development. | knewanything aboutit but ourselves two. The house- 

‘I think I do,” I answered. | hold had never been disturbed by all the going and 

«Could you tell which was this night’s milk now?” | coming. After everything was done for her, we 

‘« There will be less cream on it,” I answered. | had a good laugh over it, and then Ethelwyn fell 

‘‘ Bring a little of that and some more hot water. | a-crying, and said— 

I've got some sugar here. I wish we had a bottle.” | ‘‘ Pray for the poor thing, Harry, before you come 

I executed her commands faithfully. By the time I to bed.” 
returned the child was lying on her lap, clean and| And I knelt down, and said— 
dry—a fine baby I thought. Ethelwyn went on| ‘‘O Lord our Father, this is as much thy child and 
talking to her, and praising her as if she had not only | as certainly sent to us as if she had been born of us. 
been the finest specimen of morality in the world, but | Help us to keep the child for thee. Take thou care of 
her own child to boot. She soon got her to take a few | thy own, and teach us wha’ to do with her, and how 
spoonfuls of milk and water, and then the little thing | to order our ways towards uer.” 
fell fast asleep. Then I said to Ethelwyn— 

Ethelwyn’s nursing days were not so far gone by| ‘‘ We will not say one word more about it to-night. 
that she did not know where her baby-clothes were. | You must try to go to sleep. I dare say the little 
She gave me the child, and going to a wardrobe | thing will sleep till the morning, and I am sure I 
in the room, brought out some night-things, and | shallif she does. Good-night, my love. You are a 
put them on. I could not understand in the least | true mother. Mind you go to sleep.” 
why the sleeping darling must be indued with; ‘Iam half asleep already, Harry. Good-night,” 
little chemise, and flannel, and nightgown, and I do | said she. 
not know what all, requiring a world of nice care,| And I know nothing more about anything till I 
and a hundred turnings to and fro, now on its little | woke in the morning, except that I had a dream, 
stomach, now on its back, now sitting up, now lying | which I have not made up my mind yet whether I 
down, when it would have slept just as well, and I | shall tell or not. We slept soundly—God’s baby and 
ventured to think much more comfortably, if laid | all. 


haste.” | in the girl expends no end of lovely affection upon the 
| 
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SUNDAY SONGS FROM DENMARK. 


I.— HARVEST. 


Tue forest is fading, its leaves are dead ; 
The voice of the birds is heard no more ; 
A solemn pilgrim, the stork, hath fled, 
And the swallow hath rushed to a sunnier shore. 


In the fields waved rich the golden grain, 
Making music sweet in the playful breeze ; 
But the gold is dim, and the ears are slain, 
And the stubble is sad like the drooping trees. 


But our barns are filled with the gifts of God, 

With the cheerful stores, with the generous food ; 
We rejoice in our toil, spite of blackened clod, 

And sterile stubble, and desolate wood. 


He that sendeth the harvest to gladden the earth, 
Sends His Word Eternal to gladden our heart ; 

And we welcome His Word with a holier mirth 
Than the autumn treasures that swift depart. 


With joy unspoken, with fervent song, 

For His bounties boundless we thank and praise ; 
For life, and the grand and countless throng 

Of hopes and mercies that crown our days. 


And all the year, and year after year, 
He gives us, along with plenty, peace ; 
And smiles away Winter, and gloom, and fear, 


Brings back Summev’s splendours, and Autumn’s increase. 


And when our own harvest of days is shorn, 


When the grave is our Winter, cold, dark, and dread, 


In a Summer immortal we new are born, 
And the odours of Eden are round us shed. 


We dwell without care in that Eden sweet, 
Like the birds that neither sow nor reap ; 

Our speechless raptures nor fade nor fleet, 
And no tears but tears of delight we weep. 


For the Autumn here, and the Autumn there, 


Be glory to Him whose name is Love ; 
Be glory to Christ, whose sorrows we share, 


And whose joys we shall share in our homes above. 


To the Holy Spirit let glory be— 
He teaches and gladdens, He leads, inspires ; 
The things unseen through the Spirit we see, 
And to suns He changeth our earthly fires. 


II.— THE RESURRECTION. 


Anisr, my soul! awake from sleep, 
Behold thy Saviour’s grave; 

His loved ones mourning laid Him deep 
In Death’s devouring cave: 

But from the tomb He valiant came, 

And ever blessed be His name. 


A cheering sound, an angel's voice 
Proclaimeth from on high,— 

Our brother, Jesus—O rejoice! — 
Could not Death’s captive lie: 

But from the tomb He valiant came, 

And ever blessed be His name. 


O sacred day, sublimest day ! 
O mystery unheard ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Death’s hosts that claimed Him as their prey 
He scattered with a word: 

And from the tomb He valiant came, 

And ever blessed be His name. 


O holy, holy Paschal morn ! 
We triumphed have through thee: 
Thou sweetenest Christ’s tortures borne 
Upon the fatal tree: 
For from the tomb He valiant came, 
And ever blessed be His name. 


I boldly now defy thee, Death! 
For thou hast lost thy sting ; 
Defy, O Hell! thy blasting breath, 
All terrors thou canst bring: 
For from the tomb He valiant came, 
And ever blessed be His name. 


The grave is dark, the grave is cold, 
And I must slumber there: 

But, risen, I shall Christ behold, 
Christ’s glories I shall share: 

For from the tomb He valiant came, 

And ever blessed be His name. 


That I a welcome warm may win 
From Jesus in the skies, 
From the foul sepulchre of sin 
May I as valiant rise 
As from the tomb the Saviour came: 
Christ! ever blessed be Thy name. 


III.—THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


O Saviour! to this holy place 

Thou callest us with words of grace: 
The mystic feast we taste with Thee, 
Thy friends and guests, O Lord, are we. 


Thou biddest us, thy brothers glad, 
To come in festive garments clad ; 
Thou lovest us with love divine— 
Is not our soul betrothed to Thine ? 


We pray Thy Holy Spirit may 
Himself us pure and grand array ; 
Lack may the wedding garment none, 
And be rejected and undone. 


First, Saviour ! let us lay aside 

That worst adornment, foolish Pride ; 
And then put on—gift of the sky !— 
That raiment best, Humility. 


The diamonds flash, the gleam of gold, 
Prepare us not for joys untold : 

The noblest jewel we can wear 

Is Faith—O give that jewel rare! 


Grant us as vesture Hope intense— 
We scorn the world’s magnificence ; 
Though poor, we shall be rich, and rest 
In rapture on our Saviour’s breast. 


The purple robes, the bliss of kings, 
Are here but mean and worthless things: 
Yearn, burn we with sublime desire, 
‘Then have we Heaven's true attire. 
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The precious pearl, the gorgeous gem, 
Star proud the prince’s diadem : 

Pearls, gems far richer Thou dost prize— 
Tears of contrition in our eyes : 


Tears bitter, for our guilty hands 

That mocked Thy holy, just commands ; 
Tears scalding, for Thy cross, Thy tomb, 
That saved us from the dreadest doom. 


And thus Thy table I draw near 
With joy, and yet with pious fear ; 
But soon my doubt and terror end, 
Thou greetest me as guest and friend. 





He that sendeth the harvest to gladden the earth, 
Sends His Word Eternal to gladden our heart ; 


Abide with us at even’s hour; 
Give us Thy Spirit calm and deep; 
Strengthen, enrich with prayer’s power, 
Ere, Christ, our eyelids close in sleep ; 
Contrition for our sins inspire, 
Send grace and faith, devout desire. 


Abide with us, console, sustain 
When fortune’s sun goes sombre down ; 
When sorrow’s dew, and torture’s rain 
Wither our cheek, and tempests frown : 
A path of pangs, O Christ, was Thine: 
Teach patience valiant and divine. 














Thou givest me the Bread of Life, 
As strength for earth’s unceasing strife ; 
And with the mystic cup I gain 

Valour that smiles at loss and pain. 


- IV.—THE EMMAUS OF THE SOUL. 





«¢ Ane with us, the day’s far spent,” 
To Christ His two companioas cried. 
To tarry with them Jesus went, 
And gave the peace for which they sighed : 
O hear us, Christ, as Thou didst hear, 
Didst teach Thy two companions dear. 





And we welcome His Word with a holier mirth 
Than the autumn treasures that swift depart. 


Abide with us when disappears 
Our life’s last day, that bitter day, 

When night, the grave, doubts, griefs, and fears 
Consume our feeble force away : 

Prepare by Hope our fainting heart, 

To scorn the grim Destroyer’s dart. 


When all earth’s consolations fail, 
Thou sittest with us, Lord, at meat; 
We drink the cup, and grand prevail, 
The bread of life we joyous eat: 
Earth fades, grows dark, the inner eye 
Ecstatic sees the open sky. 


Guibert Tarr. 
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the blood of the grape into the blood, of an incar- 
nate God; and there is the grandeur of the music 
that swells and rolls till it seems to shake the 
walls of the mighty fabric, amid whose lofty arches it 
is heard dying away, like the echo of angels’ songs. 
But when he has recovered from his first surprise, and 
begins to look around him with calm composure, there 
is nothing there which strikes an intelligent and 
thoughtful Protestant more than the remarkable dis- 
proportion between the men and women among the 
worshippers. For one man telling his beads in front 
of a shrine, or kneeling before an image, or mut- 
tering his confession in the ear of a priest, or adoring 
the host, or thrusting out his tongue to receive the 
wafer, or engaged in any other ceremonial, there are 
at least twenty women. It is not that the proportion 
of women is twenty, or ten times, larger in these 
countries than in our own; nor that the men there 
have not sins to be pardoned and souls to be saved, 
and know it too. It is not that the men are all 
atheists, and say, ‘There-is no’ God;’ nor even all 
confirmed sceptics, who, corrupted by Voltaire and 
others, have made up their minds to reject Chris- 
tianity, and regard the Bible as ‘‘a cunningly de- 
vised fable.” The striking preponderance of the 
one sex over the other in these Popish, as com- 
pared with our Protestant, churches is to be sought 
in other causes. It is mainly due to the pretensions 
of a church which, arrogantly claiming not only to 
be the mistress of the empires of the world, but of 
its mind, has everywhere proved itself the tool of 
tyrants, and an enemy to the liberties of mankind—to 
the monstrous frauds she practises on the credulity of 
her devotees—to the childish mummeries of her wor- 
ship—to the pride and ambition, to the avarice, the 
rapacity, the sensuality, and the vices which once 


characterised, and, where opportunity permits, in 
IV.—2. 








N entering a Roman Catholic 
church in many of the large 
cities of France or Italy, there 
is much to impress the mind of 
a spectator not accustomed to 
such imposing scenes—there is 
the vastness and magnificence 
of the edifice, with its ‘‘dim 
religious light;” the gorgeous 
dresses of the priests, and highly 
dramatic character of the ser- 
vices; the clouds of fragrant 
incense; altars illuminated with 
candles, and blazing with gold 
and jewels; the apparent de- 
veutness of the worshippers, all 
on their knees with heads bent 
reyerently to the ground, or 
eyes intently fixed on one who, 
with many a strange mysterious 
sign, is changing—as they be- 
lieye—bread into the flesh, and 
many instances still characterise, her clergy. How 
gross their lives and habits were is a matter of history ; 
nor did Luther, or Knox, or any of the Reformers 
ever draw a darker picture of them than some found, 
not in the pages merely of Roman Catholic historians, 
but in the records of their own Ecclesiastical Councils. 
For example, the sixty-eight canons enacted at a 
General Provincial Council which met at Edinburgh, 
in the church of the Blackfriars, on the 27th Nov., 
1549—eleven years before the era of the Reformation 
in Scotland—and which, under the presidency of Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, of St. Andrews, was attended by 
many prelates and distinguished members of the 
Church, are prefaced by a confession that the troubles 
and heresies which afflicted the Church were due to 
the corruption, the profane lewdness, and the gross 
ignorance of churchmen of almost all ranks. The 
clergy, therefore, were enjoined to put away their 
concubines under pain of deprivation of their benefices; 
to dismiss from their houses the children born to them 
in concubinage; not to promote such children to 
benefices, nor to enrich them, the daughters with 
dowries, the sons with baronies, from the patrimony 
of the Church. Prelates were admonished not to keep 
in their households manifest drunkards, gamblers, 
whoremongers, brawlers, night-walkers, buffoons, 
blasphemers, profane swearers; and the clergy in 
general were exhorted to amend their lives and 
manners. Such were the fruits of Popery where it 
had room and freedom to develop itself; and in these 
days, when short-sighted statesmen are proposing to 
re-establish and endow it, it’ is well to remember 
how the crimes of its clergy and the nature of its 
claims have made religion in many countries an 
object, of indifference or of contempt to educated 
men; to almost all who make any pretensions to in- 
telligence, or to freedom and independence of thought. 
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What has happened in these lands on a great scale 
has happened in our own on a smallone. With us, | 
infidels have taken occasion from the crimes into 
which its ministers and followers have fallen to dis- 


parage religion, and sneer at piety. They have not | 
scrupled to ransack the pages of the Bible to find | 
matter for casting doubts on its Divine authority; | 
seeking in the sins of Noah, of Abraham, of Jacob, | 
of David, and other saintly but fallible men, weapons 
wherewith to stab Christianity, and make hers the | 
unhappy fate of the eagle which fell pierced by an | 
arrow feathered from her own wing. ‘This is unfair. 
For what good cause, as well as religion, has not been | 
betrayed by some, and dishonoured by others? To 
raise an argument er a sneer against our holy faith 
on the crimes either of its professors or of its ministers 
were not so, if, like Hindooism or other forms of pagan- 
ism, it either lent these crimes its sanction, or had any 
tendency to produce them. Butits tendency is the very 
opposite. The Bible, instead of sanctioning, strongly 
condemns the very sins it records—condemns them 
in all, but especially in the professors of religion. It 
is therefore impossible to conceive anything more un- 
fair and illogical than to make the crimes of Christians 
a reason for doubting, or denying the truth of their 
faith. But, the carnal mind being enmity against 
God, however unreasonable, it is not unnatural for 
men thus to abuse the apophthegm, ‘‘The tree is 
known by its fruit.” And how careful, therefore, 
should the ministers of religion, and indeed all 
God’s people, be of their walk and conversation, 
of their life and manners? how should they take 
heed lest their sins, even their failings and incon- 
sistencies, afford occasion to the enemies of the 
Lord to blaspheme, or cast a stumbling-block in the 
way of Christ’s weakest followers? ‘‘ Whosoever,” he 
has said, ‘‘ shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” 

These reflections are suggested by the low condition 
to which the crimes of the priesthood had brought 
religion in Israel at the time when Hannah first 
appears upon the stage. The mother of a distinguished 
man who was to introduce better days, her own lot 
had fallen on evil ones—in that darkest hour which 
precedes the dawn. The aged Eli, whose pitiful and 
tragic fate is one of the most touching incidents in 
the Bible, was then both the high-priest and judge, or 
civil ruler, of Israel. Presenting in his family one of the 
most melancholy examples of the truth that, though 
talents often are, grace is not hereditary, this good man 
had, in Hophni and Phinehas, two remarkably depraved 
sons. They were his colleagues and assistants in the 
priestly office. Taking advantage of their position 
to gratify passions which a too-indulgent father had 
allowed to grow up unchecked, they were guilty of 
the most atrocious crimes. ‘They tyrannised over 
the people, trampling them under foot. Ministers of 
religion, none violated its precepts so flagrantly as 
they. No crime was too great for them to commit, nor 
place too sacred for them to profane. Neither man’s 
property, nor woman’s virtue was safe in their hands. 
The scribes and Pharisees those hypocrites on whose 
heads John Baptist and our Lord launched their 








loudest thunders, were not so guilty as they. Christ 
charged them with turning his Father’s house into 
‘‘a den of thieves;” but Eli’s sons turned it to a 
fouler purpose. Regardless even of appearances, they 
took no trouble to whiten the sepulchre, but com- 
mitted within the sacred precincts of the temple such 
outrages on| morality as are without a parallcl, 
unless in the darkest days of Popery—that age of 
immoral popes, and priests, and monks, and nuns, 
which preceded and did much to produce the Refor- 
mation. The time was one for judgment to begin 
at the house of God, for an Ezekiel to rise up and 
cry aloud, saying, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord God unto the 
shepherds, Woe be to the shepherds of Israel, that do 
feed themselves! Should not the shepherds feed the 
flocks? Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with the 
wool: ye kill them that are fed, but ye feed not the 
flock. The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither 
have ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye 
bound up that which was broken, neither have ye 
brought again that which was drawn away, neither 
have ye sought that which was lost: but with force 
and with cruelty have ye ruled over them ; and they 
were scattered because there was no shepherd; and 
they became meat to all the beasts of the field where 
they were scattered; and none did search or seek after 
them. Behold I am against the shepherds, and I will 
require my flock at their hands.” 

Such were they who served the altar in Hannah’s 
time; and the result was the same as the world has seen 
in after times. Outraged and disgraced by the crimes 
of its ministers, religion sank into public contempi, 
and almost mortally ‘‘ wounded in the house of its 
friends,” seemed ready to expire. With the interes‘s 
of virtue betrayed by their appointed guardians ; with 
those who should have set the best, setting the worst 
example; with consecrated priests taking advantage of 
their position to grow rich by sacrilege, and debauch 
the wives and daughters of the community ; what else 
was to be expected than such results as may be 
seen in Italy, in France, and in other popish 
countries? At first indignant, and in the end demo- 
ralised, the people deserted the house of God, and 
abandoned the profession of a religion which the 
crimes of its priests had made td stink in their nos- 
trils ; ‘‘ Wherefore,” alluding to Hophni and Phinehas, 
it is said, ‘‘ Wherefore the sin of the young men was 
great before the Lord, for men abhorred the offering 
of the Lord.” ‘ 

sut even in those days God did not leave himself 
without a witness. There were some who felt that 
his, like other good causes, has never more need of 
support than when it is betrayed, or disgraced by its 
supporters. To the cry, ‘‘Another man to bear the 











colours!” itis a brave thing to step forward, and, pluck- 
ing them from a dead hand, to raise them up and bear 
them on; but it is a still nobler and braver thing to 
join the broken band who, refusing to flee, rally around 
the standard that traitors or cowards have abandoned. 
Such an act closed the life of Colonel Gardiner, the 
grand old Christian soldier, who, deserted by his own 
regiment on the fatal field of Prestonpans, and seeing 
a handful of men without an officer bravely main- 
taining the fight, spurred his horse through a shower 
of bullets to place himself at their head, and fall a 
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Such an act also was 


sacrifice to truth and loyalty. 
the women’s who openly followed our Lord with tears 
when no disciple had the courage to show his face in 
the streets—when they by their desertion had covered 


Christ’s cause with shame, and his enemies, in cruel 
mockery, had crowned his head with thorns. 

We cannot perhaps apply to the father of Samuel 
and husband of Hannah, the saying, ‘‘ Faithful among 
the faithless only he;” yet to Elkanah certainly 
belongs the honour of resisting the current of popular 
opinion, and, in an age of all but universal defection, 
clinging to the cause and the house of God. When 
its ministers had brought dishonour on the service of 
God, and their crimes had made the people abhor it, 
he felt that there was the more need for him to 
stand by it. He was not the man to desert the 
ship. 
man, to stick by her so long as two planks held 
together, and perish rather than survive her loss, he 
clung bravely to the wreck. Praying, expecting, 
waiting, for better times, this devout and devoted 
man maintained the practice of religion; and, with 
few to keep him in countenance, repaired year by 
year, according to the statutes of the Lord, to his 
house in Shiloh. In this, acting a part as consonant 
to sound reason as to the precepts of religion, he sets 
an example which no Christian can fail to admire— 
such as no one who falls on evil times or happens 
to be thrown into evil company, should fail to imitate. 

Standing on the shore of an estuary, one sees a boat 
riding in the tideway, when sea-weed and other things 
float by, over the self-same spot ; and whether the tide 
ebbs or flows, whether it steals quietly in or comes on 
with the rush and roar of foaming billows, the boat 
always boldly showsits face to it; and turning its head 
to the current receives on its bows, to split them, the 
shock of waves. This, which to a child would seem 
strange, is due to the anchor that lies below the 
waters, and, grasping the solid ground with its iron 
arms, holds fast the boat. It seems no less wonderful 
to see a tree—no sturdy oak, but slender birch, 
or trembling aspen—standing erect away up on a 
mountain brow; where, exposed to the sweep of 
every storm, it has gallantly maintained its ground 





stances, where martyrs’ fires were fiercely burning, 
and scaffolds flowed with blood, and prisons over- 


, women have not showed them- 
»s to be the ‘weaker sex.” On the contrary, 


flowed with captives 
selv« 


| when adherence to principle involved painful sacrifices, 


men have found such support in gentle women as I 


have seen the green and pliant ivy lend the wall it 
| clothed and clung to,when that, undermined or shaken, 


| was ready to fall. 
| the 


Resolved, to use the words of a brave sea- | 


Daughters of Eve, but no tools of 
tempter to seduce, with a babe at their breast 
and others at their knee, they have encouraged man 
to withstand temptation, and boldly face the storm, 
| counting rank, home, living, and all things else, but 
| loss for Christ. Such was the spirit of Hannah. 
Some good men have been sorely tried by godless 
wives. Of Solomon, who presents a signal illustra- 
tion of the saying of an old Scotch judge, ‘“‘That you 


| can never determine a man’s sanity either by the wife 


| he marries or by the religion he adopts, 





| 


” it is said 
‘his wives turned away his heart after other gods.” 
Happier than Solomon and many else, Elkanah was 
not one of whom it could be said, ‘‘ A man’s enemies 
shall be those of his own house.” At least, so far as 
concerned Hannah, his was nota house divided against 
itself. Entering with sympathy into all his plans and 
works of piety, inflaming his zeal, and confirming him 
in his resolution, though he should stand alone, to 
stand by the cause of God, she was worthy the name 
of ‘‘helpmeet.” Blessed woman, and ‘‘mother in 
Israel,” we would set her forth as a model for wives, 
and mothers, and all, to imitate. 


HER PATIENCE. 


‘‘ There is a skeleton in every house!” This, though 
a trite, is a true saying, and trite because it is true. 
The grim monitor that stands in every house to tesch 
us that unmingled pleasures are to be sought in 
heaven, Hannah found in hers. Happier than some 
that have been unequally yoked with unbelievers, she 
had a worthy and pious husband. Never was wife 
more prized and more loved than she. In what 
esteem Elkanah held her, how fondly he cherished 
her, how dear she was to him, and how kind he was to 
her, appears in the very strong and tender terms with 


against the tempests that have laid in the dust the | which he essays to soothe her grief—saying, ‘‘ Why 


stateliest ornaments of the plain. But our wonder 


weepest thou? and why eatest “thou not ? ‘and why 


ceases so soon as we climb the height, and see wherein | is thy heart grieved? Am not I better to thee than 


its great strength lies; how it has struck its roots 
down into the mountain, and wrapped them with 
many a strong twist and turn round and round the 
rock. Such an anchor, and rock, and stay, Elkanah 
had in God. To divine grace, his steadfastness to 
duty against the popular influence and amid almost 
universal defection was mainly due. 
doubt, nor, knowing what in trying times husbands 


Yet I cannot 


| 


ten sons ?” 


As is indicated by that question, her great 
trial was to be childless—a disappointment which, 
though it seems natural for all wives to wish to be 
mothers, either from every Jewish woman hoping to 
be the mother of the Messiah, or for some other 
reason, was more painfully felt by them than it 
would appear to be by other women. But her trial, 


haye owed to brave and pious wives, would I doubt | like a wound into which cruel hands rub salt, or some 
though I could, that in the bold and faithful part he | other smarting thing, turning ordinary pain into in- 
acted, Elkanah owed much to her whose name gives a | tolerable torture, was greatly aggravated and em- 


title to our article. 


| bittered by the happier fortune. and insolent reproaches 


Both before and since the days when they ministered | of a rival. 


to our Lord, and, following him to Calvary with their | 
tears, were the last at he: cross and the first at the 
sepulchre, the Church has exhibited many instances 
of high and holy heroism on the part of women. 





However deserving of the name in ordinary circum- | 





We may be astonished to hear that Hannah had a 
| rival; and that a man whom we have seen standing 
up so bravely for the cause of God, and setting his 
breast like a rock against the tide of irreligion - that 
swept over the land, should have conformed to one 
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of the worst customs of the world. Yet such is man! 
There are spots in the very sun—such defects in the 
brightest Christians as to remind us of the words, ‘I 
have seen an end of all perfection.” Elkanah was a 
polygamist. To his own misfortune, not less than 
to Hannah’s, he had another wife besides her. A 
violation of that law of nature which introduces about 
an equal number of both sexes into the world, and a 
breach also of that revealed will whereby we are 
taught that at the first it was not so—one woman 


only being given to the man—this practice, though | & 


winked at, was punished in Elkanah’s case—as it was 
punished in Jacob’s, in David’s, in Solomon’s, and is 
still punished wherever polygamy prevails. Homes 
that might be the abodes of peace are disturbed 
through polygamy by intestine broils; ever and anon 
swept by storms of domestic discord. There envy 
reigns, furious jealousies, and hatred. There rage 
the worst passions that a sense of injury and a false 
position can rouse in woman’s breast. 

In some kind and gentle women Hannah’s misfor- 
tune would have excited feelings of sympathy. But 
the other wife, who had children, a rude, coarse, 
proud, and vulgar woman, turned it into an occasion 
for triumphing over her, and embittering all the 
springs of her life. Elkanah loved Hannah more 
than her. Peninnah saw that; and to be avenged of 
a wrong that rankled in her bosom, and she could 
neither forgive nor forget, she poured forth the vials 
of her wrath on the head of her innocent but unhappy 
rival. ‘Her adversary,” it is said, ‘‘ also provoked 
her sore for to make her fret, because the Lord had 
shut up her womb.” 

In these circumstances—circumstances to which 
the adage, so generally true, applies with peculiar 
force, ‘* Speech is silvern, but silence is golden”— 
Hannah teaches us how to bear our trials whatever 
their nature be; and how to seek, and where to find 
relief. Weep she must—if haply her heart over- 
charged with sorrow, like a dark cloud that dissolves 
itself in showers, may find relief in tears. Theso 
flow from her eyes, but no word of reproach passes 
her lips. Reviled, she reviled not again. She feels 
as itis in nature, but acts as it is only in grace to 
do. The woman is not lost in the saint, nor, as is 
apt to happen, is the saint lost in the woman. Where 
others, roused to fury, would have retaliated, 
Hannah silently submits; where others would have 
given themselves up to repinings and hopeless grief, 
Hannah prays. Her patience could not conquer 
Peninnah; but her prayers might achieve a greater 
conquest. By them she might prevail with God. In 
her trouble she sought the Lord—by and by to turn 
the gables on her adversary; by and by, in thut 
temple where Peninnah’s reproaches had wrung her 
heart with grief and filled her eyes with tears, to 
stand with a boy at her side—an offering to the Lord 
of her grateful heart, and lift up her voice over 
her enemy, as God’s people at last shall over all 
theirs, singing this magnificent ode :— 


“My heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn is exalted in 
the Lord , my mouth is enlarged over mine enemies ; because 
I rejoice in thy salvation. ‘here is none holy as the Lord: 
for there is none beside thee: neither is there any rock like 
our God. Talk no more so exceeding proudly; let not 








arrogancy come out of your mouth: for the Lord is a God 
of knowledge, and by him actions are weighed. The bows 
of the mighty men are broken, and they that stumbled are 
girded with strength. They that were full have hired 
out themselves for bread; and they that were h 
ceased: so that the barren hath born seven; and she that 
hath many children is waxed feeble. The Lord killeth, and 
maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth 
ap. The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich: he bringeth 
low, and lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to set them 
among princes, and to make them inherit the throne of 
lory: for the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he 
hath set the world upon them. He will keep the feet of 
his saints, and the wicked shall be silent in darkness; for 
by strength shall no man prevail. The adversaries of the 
Lord shall be broken to pieces; out of heaven shall he 
thunder upon them: the Lord shall judge the ends of the 
earth; and he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt 
the horn of his anointed.” 


HER MEEKNESS. 

A singular phenomenon has sometimes been noticed 
at sea. In a gale, when the storm, increasing in 
violence, has at length risen into a hurricane, the 
force of the wind has been observed to actually beat 
down the waves, producing a temporary and com- 
parative calm; and similar is the effect occasionally 
produced by awful and overwhelming trials—these, 
by their very power and pressure on the heart, abating 
both the violence, and the expression of its feelings. 
But what is equally remarkable and still more observ- 
able in trials is, that we can more easily bear a heavy 
blow from God’s hand than a light one from man’s. 
Conscious of sin, we feel that He has a right to afflict, 
where man has none. Job, for example, sat on the 
ruins of his fortune and the grave of all his children 
to kiss the rod that had smitten him, and say, as he 
put his hand on the mouth of a mother who was raging 
like a bear bereaved of her whelps, ‘‘Shall we receive 
good at the hands of the Lord, and not receive evil 
also? The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, 
and blessed be the name of the Lord!” Yet when his 
friends—his ‘‘ miserable comforters,” as he called 
them—but rudely touched the wounds God’s hand had 
made, he winced. Their injurious speeches broke him 
down: andlosing the magnanimous patience with which 
he had seen his family and fortune buried in one 
day, in a common graye, he now exclaims, ‘‘Oh that 
God would grant my request: that God would grant 
me the thing I long for; that it would please God to 
destroy me; that he would let loose his hand and 
cut me off. My soul chooseth strangling and death 
rather than my life. Wherefore hast thou brought me 
forth out of the womb? O that I had given up the 
ghost and no eye had seen me!” It has been also 
observed that it is much more difficult to meekly bear 
wrongs inflicted by friends—by such as we revere, re- 
spect, or love—than by the hands of enemies. Hence the 
emphasis of those complaints which in respect of the 
wrongs our Lord suffered, and suffers still, from the 
sins of His people, not only from such treachery as 
Iscariot’s, but such denials as Peter’s, and such deser- 
tion as the other disciples’, we may ascribe to him, 
‘‘Mine own familiar friend hath lifted up the heel 
against me;” ‘‘ These are the wounds with which I was 
wounded in the house of my friends!” Now under 
such a wrong how admirable the meekness, how 
sanctified the temper, of Hannah! 
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Smarting under the cruel reproaches of her rival, 
overwhelmed with grief, to use the very words of 
Scripture, ‘‘ in bitterness of soul,” she lingers in the 
temple behind the rest; and there alone, as she sup- 
posed, pours out her tears and prayers before the Lord. 
Resting after the work of the day—heavy on an aged 
man—but unseen by her, Elisits bya post of the temple. 
Her sobs and sighs, perhaps, calling his attention, he 
turns—to see a woman there. Tears stream down her 
cheeks. Hers is a sorrow with which no stranger could 
intermeddle, and God, who hears in secret, alone could 
cure. So while calling on Him, and vowing that if 
He will give her a man-child, he shall be the Lord’s 
all the days of his life, Hannah prays in silence. But 
though no sound was heard, her lips moyed; while 
probably her body, sympathising with the agitation 
of her spirit, as it often does under violent grief, 
kept rocking all the while. His eyes dim-as well as 
his head grey with years, Eli—too much accustomed 
in these evil times to see abandoned women—thought 
she was drunk; and more ready, like other weak, 
indulgent fathers, to discover and reprove sin in others 
than in his own sons, he addresses her sharply, saying, 
‘How long wilt thou be drunken ? put away thy wine 
from thee.” A grave and very offensive accusation ! 
Under such a charge, and in the rapid alternation 
with which the mind passes from one passion to 
another, who would have been astonished had her 

. grief suddenly changed to anger? We dare not have 
blamed this highly virtuous as well as broken-hearted 
woman, had she repelled with indignation so foul a 
charge. It was hard enough to suffer Peninnah’s 
scoffs; but it is harder to have insult added to injury, 
and her bleeding wounds, as now, torn wider by the 
hands that should have closed them. The meekness 
of Moses has become a proverb; and justly so. But 
did he, did any man or woman, ever show a milder, 
gentler, lovelier spirit, a more magnanimous example 
of how to suffer wrong, than Hannah when, without 
one angry look or tone, she replied, ‘‘No, my lord, 
Iam a woman of a sorrowful spirit: I have drunk 
neither wine nor strong drink, but have poured out 
my soul before the Lord. Count not thine handmaid 
for a daughter of Belial: for out of the abundance 
of my complaint and grief have I spoken hitherto.” 
No wonder that Eli, perceiving the wrong he had 
done, should have turned his reproaches on himself; 
and touched with Hannah’s grief, answered and said, 
‘Go in peace: and the God of Israel grant thee thy 
petition that thou hast asked of him.” 


HER FAITH. 


I know an island that stands crowned by its ancient 
fortalice in the middle of a lake, some good bow-shots 
from the shore. With the walls «f the old ruin 
mantled in ivy, and its tower rising grim and grey 
above the foliage of hoary elms, it serves no purpose 
now but to recall old times, and ornament a lovely 
landscape. But once that island and its stronghold 
were the refuge and life of those whose ordinary 
residence was the castle that, with gates, and bul- 
warks, and many a tower, and floating banner rose 
in baronial pride on the shore. When in the troublous 
* times of old that was beleaguered, and its defenders 
could hold it out no longer against the force and fury 
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of the siege, they sought their boats, and, escaping by 
the postern gate over waters too deep to wade and too 
broad to swim, threw themselves on the island—with- 
in the walls of the stout old keep to enjoy peace in 
the midst of. war, and, safe beyond the shot of cross- 
bow, to laugh their enemies to scorn. In their hardest 
plight, and against the greatest numbers, this refuge 
never failed them, 

Such a refuge and relief his people find in God. 
Hence the confidence and bold language of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Truly my soul waiteth upon God ; from him 
cometh my salvation. He only is my rock and my 
salvation; he is my defence: I shall not be greatly 
moved. In God is my salvation and my glory; the 
rock of my strength, and my refuge, isin God. Trust 
in him at all times: ye people, powr out your heart 
before him: God is a refuge for us.” Hence, also, in © 
allusion to the security such strongholds offered in the 
East, as well as here, in olden times, the Bible says, 
«The name of the Lord is a strong tower, into which 
the righteous runneth, and is safe.” And thus, as 
prayer is our way of access to God, and the means by 
which we place ourselves under his protection, it is a 
resource that never fails. There is no evil from which 
it does not offer escape; no sin of which it may not, 
through the application of Christ’s blood, procure the 
pardon ; nor any temptation over which, ealling in the 
aids of the Holy Spirit, it may not achieve a victory. 
There is no burden too heavy for the back of prayer 
to carry, nor wound too deep for its balm to heal. It 
provides comfort in all the sorrows, relief amid all the 
troubles, and a cure for all the ills of life. When her 
rival yexed, and her husband tried in vain to comfort 
her, teaching us what to do and where to go, Hannah 
sought her comfort in prayer. That door remained 
open when all others were shut; that spring filled the 
fountain to its lip when all other streams were dry. She 
found in God the comfort that she sought. She longed 
to have a man-child; and had such faith in God as 
to believe that, though it might seem a miracle, he 
was able to grant her request, and, in the words of the 
psalm, ‘‘ make the barren woman to keep house, and 
be a joyful mother of children.” And He who 
helped Hannah to conceive such faith, helped her to 
conceive a son. Let her case teach us that the way to 
get anything is first to get faith—‘‘all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” 

There are people, who claim to be philosophers, that 
laugh such hopes to scorn. Amid evidences of a 
divine wisdom, power, and goodness, visible and 
bright as the sun at noonday, they cannot say, what 
‘*the fool saith in his heart, There is no God;” but 
their God is not our God, nor is “‘ their rock like unto 
our Rock.” According to them God leaves all events 
to the operation of what they call ‘‘ the ordinary laws 
of nature,” without guiding, controlling, overruling, 
or interfering with them in any way whatever. No 
wonder that with such views, the Divine Being is to 
them neither an object of reverential worship nor of 
fillial affection. How should they fear, or love God ? 
Their God is a Sovereign, who, parting with his 
sceptre though he retains his crown, is denuded of all 
authority—a Father who, careless of their fate, casts 
his children out on the world, like the poor babe a 
guilty mother exposes, which, though it may per- 
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chance be pitied and protected by others, is cruelly 
forsaken by the author of its being. How dark and 
dreary such a philosophy? All nature, and every re- 
ligion, Pagan as well as Christian, revolts against 
it. And I cannot but regard them as the greatest 
enemies of mankind who, denying the efficacy, would 
silence the voice of prayer; and sweep away the last 
refuge of wretchedness; and quench the one hope 
that shines to many over life’s troubled waters; and 
plunge our world into the darkness of a perpetual 
eclipse—into the sorrows and miseries of a home where 
wife and children stand helpless around the bed on 
which their guide, and guardian, and protector, and 
bread-winner, lies deaf, and mute, and cold, in death, 

Some one has said of prayer, It moves the hand 
that moves the world. A grand truth !—to a poor 
couscience-stricken sinner, to an alarmed soul, to an 





anxious, weary, trembling spirit, a truth more pre- 
cious than all science and phiiosophy. H2:.nah believed 
it. Nor—encouraging us to cast ourselves in faith on 
the promises of God in Jesus Christ, on the ample 
bosom of his love, and into the almighty arms of his 
providence—did Hannah believe in vain. She left 
the temple, and went home, a changed and happy 
woman. ‘She went her way,” it is said, ‘‘and did 
eat, and her countenance was no more sad;” and 
came back betimes to say to Eli, as leading 
Samuel by the hand she presented him to the 
aged priest, ‘‘O my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, 
I am the woman that stood by thee here, praying 
unto the Lord: for this child I prayed; and the Lord 
hath given me my petition which I asked of him: 
therefore also I have lent him to the Lord: as long as 
he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” 
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Haworth from the South-east. 


and Wainsgate, is the birthplace of another man 
of renown, both in letters and in grace—John 
Foster. Haworth, or rather the valley in which it 
lies, is a sort of meeting-ground for the three: Grim- 
shaw, the representative of earnest evangelism without 
culture; Foster, of evangelism and culture combined ; 
and Charlotte Bronté—must we say of culture without 
evangelism? Grimshaw and Foster were connected 
by another link: Foster’s father, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, was a convert of Grimshaw’s, so that 
Foster himself, who was greatly influenced by his 
father, may be said to have been Grimshaw’s spiritual 
grandson. Two men of more opposite temperament, 
yet one in Christ, it would hardly be possible to con- 
ceive. In the spiritual world, men do not always 
beget sons in their own likeness; but surely it is an 
interesting fact that the spiritual life, kindled through 
the burning words oi the impetuous Grimshaw, may 
be found, at but one remove, moulding the calm, 





dozen miles of Haworth, as lately hap- 
pened to the present writer, and not 
make an effort to see it. The fame it 
has gained within the present generation 
as the abode of so remarkable a person 
and so popular a writer as Charlotte 
Bronté, and the singular influence of 
the place on the life and character of 
the whole Bronté family, give it an in- 
terest in the eyes of every one who has 
even a cursory acquaintance with modern 
literature. A whole century before, it 
was the centre of a very different interest, 
haying been for one-and-twenty years 
the scene of the pastoral and missionary 
labours of Mr. Grimshaw—a name 
hardly known in the world of letters, 
but radiant with the higher glory of 
those that turn many to righteousness. 
On the other side of an intervening 
ridge, at the distance of but a few miles 
from Haworth, between Hebden Bridge 
thoughtful, and eminently intellectual career of a man 
like Foster. 

Though recently it has been connected with the rest 
of the world by a railway, Haworth, even in the days 
of the Brontés, and still more in the time of Gmm- 
shaw, lay on the very outskirts of civilisation. The 
tract of mountain and moorland that divides York- 
shire and Lancashire, is proverbially wild and bleak, 
and even in Doomsday Book, it is said, Haworth is 
described as ‘‘ desolate and waste.” The quaint litile 
town winds up the side of the valley it looks 
down on, in a steep narrow street, unprovided with 
footpaths, and is almost literally crowned by the 
church and parsonage house, the highest buildings of 
the place. The church is a plain rectangular struc- 
ture, divided longitudinally by a row of pillars and 
arches, with heavy galleries on three sides, and must 
have been much more to the liking of Mr. Grimshaw 
than of some of Mr. Bronté’s curates, whom his 
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daughter describes as preaching against dissent with 
such genuine feryour. The pulpit is still spoken of as 
Mr. Grimshaw’s, and round the sounding-board it 
bears just such a text as he might have been supposed 
to place on it:—I DETERMINED NOT TO KNOW ANY- 
THING AMONG YOU SAVE JESUS CHRIST, AND Him 
CRUCIFIED.—W. G. Altogether, the aspect of the 
building seemed to connect it more with Grimshaw 
than the Brontés. The family pew of the latter is 
indeed pointed out, where men like Thackeray and 
Emerson had sat, and the marble on the wall tells the 
sad tale of domestic bereavement which left poor old 
Mr. Bronté the last survivor of his numerous family. 
But it is to the days of Grimshaw you are chiefly 
carried back. You can fancy the earnest work that 
once went on, when the preacher, on fire with his 
message, proclaimed the grace of the Gospel to won- 
dering parishioners, unused to such ministrations ; or 
when Wesley or Whitefield preached in the churchyard 
to crowds which the church was unable to contain. 
You can fancy the communion seasons when, like 
those in the Scottish Highlands still, the assembly was 
so great that both the church and the churchyard 
were crowded, the communion going on within and 
earnest preaching without. You can almost suppose 
you see Mr. Grimshaw, after giving out a very long 
psalm to be sung, slipping out of the building, as he 
is said to have done, to look for stragglers in the 
street, and ‘“‘eompel them to come in.” The vestry- 
room, forming the lower part of the tower, claims an 
immense antiquity, though we should doubt the tra- 
dition that makes it twelve hundred years old. Old 
communion flagons of Mr. Grimshaw’s, inscribed with 
some verses more orthodox than poetical, form an in- 
teresting relic of the communion seasons of his time. 
The parsonage is a comparatively modern building, a 
plain two-storeyed house, occupying a corner cut out, 
as it were, of the churchyard, with grass-plot and 
flower-border in front. Being the last house in the 
town, the Bronté girls could get away from it, without 
encountering the inhabitants, to the moors behind, in 
whose wild solitude they delighted so much. Hyen 
this plain house shows some signs of change since the 
days of the Brontés; but one could wish that the 
plate-glass with which the windows are now filled had 
not displaced the little square panes, which, even if 
the photograph did not afford us proof positive of the 
fact, we might be sure must have admitted the light 
in the days of the former inhabitants. 

If Haworth and its neighbourhood was such a wild 
lonely place some twenty or thirty years ago, as to 
make it a marvel how the Miss Brontés got their 
knowledge of human character and their ability to 
pourtray it, it must have been something unprece- 
dented a century before. The sem‘-barbarous cha- 
racter of the place must in part have moulded Grim- 
shaw, as Grimshaw in turn moulded the place. 
Those eccentricities which he showed in his zeal for 
the Gospel befitted the people and the time, although 
now-a-days they would not only be out of place, but 
impossible. As Foster says, the district was in that 
state in which an individual if he can but once 
acquire weight has more weight than he would have 
in any other state of things; because there are fewer 
authorities to interfere with his, and divide with him 





the deference of the people; no established standard 
of manners to which they are to consider him as well 
as themselves amenable; no deliberately adopted 
system of opinions to afford a point of appeal from 
his judgment, and but little recognition of the autho- 
rity of the law or government of the land. ‘ Even 
the considerable strength of superstition which is 
sure to remain among such a people, may, without his 
consent, come oyer to his side, to reinforce the hold 
he has of them by better bonds. It is related that 


| when Grimshaw had protested against the recurrence 


of a profligate wake, and the people were neverthe- 
less determined not to surrender so delightful and 
long established a luxury, a dreadful thunderstorm 
which happened just at the time, was believed by some 
of the alarmed and dispersing multitude to be a vin- 
dictive sign from heaven in sanction of his disre- 
garded remonstrance. But this ascendency over their 
minds, which their very superstition lent itself to 
confirm, was acquired by his virtues, by the sanctity 
of his conduct, the invincible evidence of the sin- 
cerity of his piety, his generosity, his self-devoted 
zeal and indefatigable exertion to do them good in 
every possible way, and all this accompanied by that 
intrepidity of spirit which trebles the value, both in 
estimation and in fact, of every virtue.” 

Mr. Grimshaw was emphatically a ‘muscular 
Christian,” though not of the modern school of ‘‘mus- 
cular Christianity.” His stock of animal spirits, and 
his flow of physical life, seem to have been un- 
bounded, so that he was able to combine solemnity 
and yivacity, intense devotion and sparkling humour 
in a way that to men of more sober temperament was 
not only impossible, but appeared, though it was not, 
irreverent. In the exuberance of his animal strength, 
in his common walks, he would leap at a bound over 
a fence, instead of stopping to open the gate, or climb 
over the stile hard by; at other times he would com- 
bine the pastor and the policeman in his own person, 
becoming in the most literal sense a terror to evil 
doers, and a protection to them that did well. 
Foster tells an anecdote to show how he secured the 
quiet of religious persons for reading and prayer on 
the Sunday evenings in the ‘“‘heathenish town” 
where he was stationed. ‘The master of a house 
where such a practice had been begun complained to 
him that this pious exercise had been disturbed, and 
the persons coming to join in it insulted, by a number 
of rude, profane fellows, placing themselves in a long 
entry from the street to the part of the house where 
the meeting was held. Grimshaw requested, that in 
case of the repetition of this nuisance, information 
might, at the time, be quietly sent to him. It was 
repeated, and the information was sent, on which he 
put on his great coat, and went in the dark (it was 
winter) to the house. He added himself, without 
being recognised, to the outer end of the row of 
blackguards, and affected to make as much rude 
bustle as the best of them. _ But being a man of 
athletic sinew, he managed to impel them by degrees 
further and further up the passage, and close to the 
door of the room, which was thrown open in the 
tumult, when, with one desperate effort of strength 
and violence, he forced the whole gang in a moment 
into the room and into the light. He instantly shut 
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the door, took from under his great coat a horse- 
whip, dealt round its utmost virtue on the astonished 
clowns till his vigorous arm was tired, then fell on 
his knees in the midst of them, uttering in a loud 
imperative tone, ‘Let us pray;’ and he prayed with 
such a dreadful emphasis on the words hell and 
damnation, that all in the place were appalled. The 
wretches were dismissed, and there was no more dis- 
turbance given to the prayer meetings.” 

It is difficult, alongside of such anecdotes, to form a 
just conception of the genuine love and longing, the 
intense self-devotion and unwearied activity, with 
which Grimshaw prosecuted his labours for the welfare 
of his flock at Haworth. His own conversion had 
been of the marked and almost violent type, and the 
struggle through which he had passed, before he knew 
peace in believing, had lasted for years; so that his 
sense of the difference between darkness and light, 
and of the sweetness of the light when after so long 


groping he at last came out on it, was of the most 
vivid kind. He was troubled with no constitutional 
shyness or self-consciousness in dealing with others; 
it would have been as difficult for him to keep in his 
thoughts and feelings as it might be for another to give 
them out. And not having much delicacy or discrimi- 
nation of mind, he could throw his whole force upon 
the truths he sought to impress. Happily for him, 
he had a very clear and well-defined réle ; he found 
his people ignorant of the very elements of revealed 
truth, and it seemed impossible for him to state his 
message too strongly or too broadly. In labours he 
was most abundant and unwearied. It is said that he 
often preached twenty or even thirty times a week. 
He was very assiduous in the visitation of his flock, 
and in forming and encouraging meetings for fellow- 
ship and prayer. He dealt in the most direct and 
earnest manner with all to whom he had access on the 





state of their souls, urging them, with apostolic fer- 





Haworth Parsonage. 


vour and affection, to accept of the offer of the Gospel. 
Under the influence of his earnestness, the prayer- 
book seemed like a new book, and the reading-desk 
was almost as arresting to the congregation as the 
pulpit. ‘‘In performance of divine service,” says one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ and especially at the communion, 
he was at times like a man with his feet on earth and 
his soul in heaven. In prayer, before sermon, he 
would indeed ‘take hold,’ as he used to say, ‘ of the 
very horns of the altar, which,’ he added, ‘he could 
not, he would not, let go until God had given them 
the blessing.’ And his fervency was often such, and 
attended with such heartfelt and melting expressions, 
that scarcely a dry eye was to be seen in his numerous 
congregation.” 

Nor was his influence diluted by any repulsive 
sternness, or meanness of character. In travelling, 
as he often did on preaching tours, he was content 
with the meanest fare and the roughest accommoda- 
tion. His charity knew no bound but his means. It 
was one of his sayings, ‘‘ If I die to-day, I have not a 





penny to leave behind me.” Open-handed as open- 
hearted, he very gladly spent and was spent among 
his people, for Christ’s sake. 

The impression left by him on the district must 
have been very great. Not.only did a large and 
deeply-attentive congregation wait on his ministra- 
tions, but throughout the whole district, religion 
became a subject of real interest, and the thoughts 
and feelings of multitudes were aroused by it, in a 
way quite unprecedented. Sometimes, as might have 
been expected in the case of a rude people unaccus- 
tomed to control themselves in any way, they wept, 
and roared, and agonised, in the period of their 
anxiety, at the apprehension of their sinful state, and 
the wrath of God. There is no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Grimshaw encouraged any approach to antinemi- 
anism, but the reverse ; only like other evangelists of 
the same fervid school,. his ministry would probably 
tend to exalt spiritual emotion above the other fruits 
of Christian faith, and cause it to be regarded as the 
best, if not the only, real evidence of a regenerate 
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state. The white heat at which his own spirit worked 


could hardly fail to leave the impression that some- | 


thing like a state of transport was the natural condi- 
tion of true piety. Intense emotions are not commonly 
yery lasting, and probably a more abiding effect 
would have been produced, had more pains been 
taken to connect vital religion with the ordinary 
affairs of life, and the daily temptations of the world. 


Among those whom accident, as we call it, threw in 
Mr. Grimshaw’s way, or who were led by his reputa- 
tion to go to hear him, was the occupant of a small 
farm in the parish of Halifax of the name of Foster, 
who, with his wife, in addition to the labours of the 
farm, devoted part of his time to weaving. Mr. Foster 
is described as a strong-minded man, and so fond of 
reading and meditation, that on this account princi- 
pally he deferred involving himself in the cares of a 
family till he was upwards of forty. He was a person 
of retired habits, and averse from mixing in socicty 
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| further than a sense of duty required; but when he 
did speak, his conversation was full of instruction, 
and showed an acute and discriminating mind. A 
secluded spot, at the bottom of a wood near Hebden 
Bridge, with a projecting rock, whither the good man 
used to retire for prayer and meditation, is still known 
by the name of John Foster’s cave. His spiritual 
change seems to have occurred about the middle of 
Mr. Grimshaw’s ministry in Haworth, probably in 
the year 1751. Nineteen years after, his eldest son 
was born—that John Foster to whom the Christian 
Church owes so much of invaluable contribution to the 
defence and illustration of evangelical truth. Like 
his father, he was thoughtful and silent, and shunned 
the companionship of boys whose vivacity was merely 
physical and uninspired by sentiment. Before he was 
twelve years of age he was oppressed by a “ painful 
sense of an awkward but entire individuality.” He 
got the appellation of ‘‘ old-fashioned” before he had 
emerged from childhood. His parents were grave and 
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Haworth Church. 


old, his only brother four years younger than him- 
self, and he had no sister. Everything seemed to 
encourage that ‘‘ recoil from human beings into a cold 
interior retirement,’ where he felt ‘‘as if dissociated 
from the whole creation.” His thoughts and feelings 
were so exclusively his own that he either felt pre- 
cisely that they could not be communicated, or he did 
not feel that they could. Through life, he had a 
timidity that amounted to ‘‘ infinite shyness.” What 
a contrast to the natural temperament of Grimshaw ! 
Who could fancy Foster leaping a fence rather than 
open the gate, especially if others were looking on? 
What would it have cost him to horsewhip the dis- 
turbers of the Haworth meeting, and, without a pause, 
proceed to pray? Or to leave the desk of his ill- 
filled chapel, and hunt up the absentees, driving them 
in? It was a happy thing for him that his Master 
had important work for him to do through the press— 
@ medium of communicating with the world much 
less trying to shy men than the pulpit. But it was 


greatly to his credit that having once qualified himself 
for pulpit work, he continued at it so steadily, some- 
times preaching for a considerable period without 
emolument, poor though he was, and when the small- 
ness of his audience must have been in the last degree 
discouraging. 

In spite of all his attempts to overcome it, the 
natural shrinking of Mr. Foster from society was con- 
tinually showing itself. He had a strange unwilling- 
ness in after years to visit his native place, owing 
most likely to the feeling that with its inhabitants in 
general he ought to be on easy terms, while he felt 
that he could not. Often he would contrast his quiet, 
tame style of preaching with such apostolic fervour as 
his father had witnessed in Grimshaw, Romaine, Venn, 
Newton, Wesley, and Whitefield, and as he himself 
saw in his acquaintances, Pearce, Hinton, or Hughes. 
“‘T have asked myself with solemn earnestness and 
deep regret, Why am not J added to the evangelic 
| constellation? Oh, why not myself an apostle, a con- 
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fessor? Shall I be indeed estranged from the best 
cause? At the day of accounts shall it indeed be 
found that I have been in Messiah’s kingdom less 
than all my contemporaries? I have asked myself, 
Are the obstacles insuperable? Are the causes of 
failure necessarily perpetual? I am not convinced that 
the answer ought to be in the affirmative.” But in the 
matter of temperament, it is generally true, ‘‘ Naturam 
expellas furcd, tamen usque recurrit.” To the end of his 
days the unfrequented by-paths were those he loved, 
even though his heart was full of the most genuine 
Christian love. ‘‘I will answer for it, there is not a 
mouse that haunts any bank, or brake, or barn, in 
this country that is seldomer seen than I am, or that 
runs more instantly into its hiding-place if it should 
happen to meet any eye, even that of acat.” ‘‘No- 
body in the village, except the sick or lame, has kept so 
well at home as my wife and I have done during the last 
ten weeks. We almost literally go no whither but to 
meeting on the Sunday, and a short walk into the 
fields sometimes on the evenings of the other days.” 
But the most genuine and touching evidence of his 
quiet temperament came out in his indication of the 
manner in which, had it been possible, he would have 
buried his beloved wife:—‘‘I have come hither so 
considerable a time since the event (her death) that I 
am dissuaded from seeing, as I wished to do, the 
deserted mortal relic, which will be removed early the 
day after to-morrow, and with the very least possible 
ceremony. If conventional usages did not come ob- 
stinately in the way, my infinite preference would be 
that the last office should be performed at the midnight 
hour, in perfect silence, and with no attendance be- 
sides the parties immediately interested. What have 
a number of gazing, indifferent spectators to do with 
my loss or my demeanour or feeling regarding it ?” 
Besides his quiet, shrinking temperament, the man- 
ner of Foster’s conversion was unfavourable to his 
ever becoming such a preacher as Grimshaw. He 
never experienced such a palpable turning from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
From his earliest years piety ‘‘ mingled almost insen- 
sibly with his feelings,” and as his biographer remarks, 
‘‘its genuineness was proved by its shining more and 
more unto the perfect day.” His struggles with doubt 
came on him at a later period of his career, and did 
not take the form of general unbelief, but of difficulty 
with regard to particular doctrines. The broad, im- 
petuous, impassioned style of preaching is rarely asso- 
ciated with such an experience. Besides, the character 
of his mind was essentially nice, careful, elaborate. 
His element was'a quict thoughtfulness, a still evening 
light. Yet essentially, he was not only evangelical 
but Calvinistic, resting on the same foundation, re- 
joicing in the same hope. The three R’s—Ruin, Re- 
demption, Regeneration—were as much the staple of 
his theology as of Grimshaw’s. His hope was as firmly 
fixed on the cross—on the work and person of Jesus. 
It is very affecting in his later years, to read the bursts 
of self-condemnation which the retrospect of his life 
evoked. And most instructive to mark the one Refuge 
of his spirit under such self-prostrations: ‘‘ But for 
the blessed refuge in the atonement of our Mediator, I 
should be in utter despair. But that, heaven be 
praised, is all-sufficient and alone.” ‘And then the 








sad burden of accumulated guilt; and the solemn 
future—and lifeso near the end! O what dark despair 
but for that blessed light that shines from the Prince 
of Life—the only and the all-sufficient Deliverer from 
the second death!” 

Despite these and many such bitter self-rebukes, 
how many persons haye had cause to bless God for 
John Foster, and to magnify the grace that gave him 
to the Christian Church! How many have found it 
strengthening to their faith even to walk in mental 
company with such a man, and to experience that 
mysterious magnetic influence by which kingly natures 
like his command the allegiance of ordinary minds! 
Doubts appear to vanish into thin air in presence of 
an intellect so honest, so careful, so penetrating, so 
associated with the highest moral qualities, and yet so 
thoroughly persuaded of the truth of the Gospel. And 
how much did he do to show the feebleness and the 
fallacy of the common objections to evangelical re- 
ligion, and the reasonableness of an earnest, godly 
life! Fancy what it would be really to answer the 
Essay ‘‘On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion!” How much, too, did he contribute to 
enable Christians to know themselves, to detect the 
real springs of action and feeling, and to exercise over 
themselves that strict military discipline which he 
himself exemplified in his life as much as he enforced 
it in his writings! And what freshness did he give to 
many common truths that by their very commonness 
often become powerless; and, on the wing of an 
imagination in close fellowship both with reason and 
revelation, what interesting analogies did he open be- 
tween the two worlds, matter and mind! Nor must 
we omit reference to his wonderful power of stimu- 
lating thought in the minds of his readers, quickening 
their intellectual faculties, and sending them to gather 
precious stores in avenues which he indicated rather 
than explored. 

And his influence was not confined to minds of his 
own class. There were, indeed, many such that owned 
his power, not the least interesting of these being his 
own son, John Foster the Third, a promising youth, 
with all the family shyness, who was cut off by con- 
sumption in his sixteenth year. It is affecting to read 
of his father’s anxiety concerning his spiritual state, 
when the hope of recovery had been extinguished. ‘‘He 
has been a good boy, remarkably free from all but the 
very minor faults of moral character; of sober dispo- 
sition, perfectly obedient, and I believe, of good in- 
tention. That such a mind should feel any violent 
sense of guilt, or overwhelming terrors of divine jus- 
tice, it would be out of all consistency to expect or 
require. But I am anxious that he should feel an 
impressive general conviction of a depraved and un- 
worthy nature, and the necessity of pardon and recon- 
ciliation through Jesus Christ; that he should especially 
be sensible of the evil and guilt of a deficient love and 
devotion to God, and of the indisposition to apply the 
thoughts, desires, and earnest efforts, to the grand 
business of life.” The fond Christian hope thus ex- 
pressed was destined to a bright fulfilment. When he 
was told that death was at the door, the boy gave his 
parents a calm and unreserved assurance of Christian 
faith and hope, and great was his father’s joy in being 
able to write to a friend that the last complete sentence 
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he uttered was, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” | she prayed earnestly for heavenly blessings. But 
Ou the other hand, men of the most lively tempera- | most desirous though we have been to find something 
ment have owned their obligations to Foster in the | more, we have not been able to discover proof of an 
warmest terms. The biographer of the late Rev. Dr. | active and rejoicing faith in the mediatorial work of 
Hay of Kinross, tells us that during his last illness | Jesus Christ, or of that view of life which comes from 
Dr. Hay frequently referred to ‘‘ Foster’s Correspond- | consciously appropriating the redemption that is in 
ence,” expressing his liveliest gratitude to God for | Him. We do not judge her, far from it; but it would 
directing his attention to such a work as a fit prepara- | have gladdened us to meet with something to show 
tion for his death-bed. ‘‘It is surprising,” says this | that her soul was filled with peace in believing, and 
writer, ‘‘that he should have become so deeply interested | brightened by joy unspeakable, and full of glory. We 
in, and impressed by, the work referred to, for never | do not, indeed, place much confidence in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
were two men so diverse in every respect, piety ex- | Life as containing an adequate exposition of her re- 
cepted, as John Foster and Dr. Hay. The one was | ligious state; and sorry truly we should be to think 
continually looking at the sombre, the other at the| that on her death-bed she uttered no words more 
bright side of things; the one was pensive, the other | worthy of record than those which her biographer 


cheerful; the one contemplative, the other active; the | ascribes to her, when her husband told her of her ~ 


one retiring, the other bustling; the one speculative, | danger:—‘‘ Oh,” she whispered forth, “I am not 
the other practical. .... The death-scene of John | going to die, am 1? He will not separate us, we have 
Foster was the last Dr. Hay ever contemplated, and | been so happy.” 
one which, as far as possible, he sought to realise as | Mrs. Gaskell gives some notices of one of the sisters, 
his own. In short, his interest in it was a practical | Anne Bronté, that lead us to think of her as one who 
commentary, which he was affording without intending | had a happy faith in the Mediator. Her death came 
it, on the text, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, | sooner than was anticipated, but found her calm and 
and let my last end be like his.’” happy, expressing the joyful hope—‘ Soon all will be 
well through the merits of our Redeemer.” The last 
With the exception of her unquestionable mental | poem by Anne Bronté is extremely beautiful. Her 
energy, Charlotte Bronté had little in common with | sister Emily had just been taken, and she herself had 
the two other celebrities of the district. Most of her got warning to follow. 
gctsed —, fe their intensity of mental I thought that with the brave and strong 
»W n some of them showed itself in most My portioned task might lie ; 
eccentric ways, as in the case of her sister Emily, who To toil amid the busy throng 
almost to the last hour would not suffer an allusion to | With purpose pure and high. 
be made to her illness, and her unhappy brother, who, . 
believing that if a man had strength of will to resolve ee ee es 
on anything, he could do it, insisted on dying in a| I said so with my bleeding heart, 
standing posture. Like Foster, moreover, she and her | When first the anguish fell. 
sisters had a strong constitutional shyness, ‘making Thou, God, hast taken our delight, 
them almost strangers in their father’s parish, and | Our treasured hope away, 
driving them to the moors for recreation and exercise. | Thou bid’st us now weep through the night, 
In her earlier years of authorship, at all events, her | And sorrow through the day. 
intellect worked by its own sheer energy, and without The weary hours will not be lost, 
any of those incitements and sharpenings which in- | These days of misery, 
tercourse with a literary circle supplies. It was one | These nights of darkness, anguish-tost, 
of the greatest wonders in intellectual achievement | Can I but turn to Thee, 
that, with so little intercourse with the world, and so With secret labour to sustain 
few opportunities, amid the loneliness of Haworth, of In humble patience every blow ; 
meeting with different sorts of people, she should have To gather fortitude from pain, 
given such masterly and varied delineations of charac- And hope and holiness from woe. 
ter as her works supply. And it was one of the Thus let me serve Thee from my heart, 
greatest triumphs of mental vitality, that her mind Whate’er may be my written fate ; 
should have retained elasticity and hopefulness under Whether thus early to depart, 
such a succession of trials as her life was composed of Or yet a while to wait. 
—straitened circumstances, the death of her mother If Thou should’st bring me back to life, 
and her aunt, and sister after sister; the moral wreck More humbled I should be ; A 
and wretched abandonment of her only brother ; the — hage. fyy ae, omg for the strife, 
discomfort of her situations as governess; the threat- i lianas as 
ened blindness of her father; the disappointment, for Should death be standing at the gate, 
a time, of her own literary efforts, and the repeated B — = my vite 
attacks of bodily illness, and vague apprehensions of TAT it hun tenet 
the fate that had overtaken all her sisters. i : 
Naturally, Charlotte Bronté had a deep sense of re-| In her earlier years, under the guidance and at the 
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ligion, and all the energy of her nature was brought 
to bear on its development and application. We do 
not know that on this point we can say much more. 





She felt deeply her dependence on Divine help, and 


instigation of a dear friend, Charlotte Bronté had times 
of earnest desire and effort for spiritual peace and life; 
but the treasure sought does not appear—to her con- 
sciousness, at least—to have been ever found. o z 
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know the treasures of the Bible,” Charlotte would 
write, ‘‘I love and adore them. I can see the well of 
Life in all its clearness and brightness; but when I 
stoop down to drink of the pure waters, they fly from 
my lips, as if I were Tantalus.” So also she writes 
soon after :—‘‘ I often plan the pleasant life which we 
might lead together, strengthening each other—that 
power of self-denial, that hallowed and glowing devo- 
tion, which the first saints of God attained to. My 
eyes fill with tears when I contrast the bliss of such a 
state, brightened by hopes of the future, with the 
melancholy state I now live in, uncertain that I ever 
felt true contrition, wandering in thought and deed, 
longing for holiness which I shall never, never obtain, 
smitten at times to the heart with the conviction that 
ghastly Calvinistic doctrines are true—darkened, in 
short, by the very shadows of spiritual death.” She 
seems to haye been in that state of earnest desire for 
holiness in which Luther endured so much misery 
and disappointment, before the doctrine of free grace 
burst on his soul. So far as we can see, this revela- 
tion of free pardoning grace, which was just what 
Charlotte Bronté needed, did not come to her. So she 
groped on in the dark, depressed especially when her 
health was bad. In her later years, when more 
engrossed with literature, such thoughts seem to have 
occurred seldomer to her mind. And when she got 
into strong sympathy with literary people, the want 
of vital over-mastering religious influence became 
more serious in its effects. For if one’s soul be not 
firmly anchored to the vital things of Christianity, the 
currents of literary sympathy are very apt to sweep 
one down. Miss Bronté was indeed shocked when her 
dear friend Miss Martineau came out with her blank, 
naked atheism; but the very fact that one whom she 
admired and loved so much was in reality an atheist, 
showed the danger she wasin. There is something, 
too, in the purely literary spirit which is apt to make 
clever people content with very meagre aims, and 
which the influence of Christianity is needed to 
counteract. Literature—especially imaginative lite- 
rature — becomes a fine art, rather than a moral 
engine. Certainly we are not of those who would 
narrow the field of literature, even of religious litera- 
ture, and insist that it shall wear only the didactic 
form. We believe in indirect teaching as well as 
direct. We believe in subtle influences as well as in 
palpable. We see that in the economy of God, all 
kinds of influences are made to play upon us, and that 
the subtle and impalpable are often as effective as any. 
There is no good reason why those who have a gift for 
imaginative literature should not cultivate it within 
due bounds, and endeavour by means of it to give 
that touch of refinement to mind and manners, and 
that pleasure and instruction to readers, which such 
literature can impart. Only let them mind the risk 
they are exposed to, of forgetting that other weapons 
are needed, for themselves as well as for others, to 
break the soul’s fetters, to cast down the strongholds 
of sin, and bring wanderers back to their Father’s 
house. Tales and sketches have their own use; but 
‘leviathan is not so tamed.” It hath pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve. Literature and the fine arts may give a 
finishing polish to human character; but for the 





grand business of regeneration and sanctification, 
Christ alone is the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. 

Probably it is Charlotte Bronté’s own case that is 
pourtrayed in one of her books, in the sad sketch 
given under the title ‘‘The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” written while the bolts of death were falling 
upon her two sisters and brother :— 

‘Till break of day she wrestled with God in earnest 
prayer. 

‘Not always do those who dare such Divine con- 
flict prevail. Night after night, the sweat of agony 
may burst dark upon the forehead; the supplicant 
may cry for mercy with that soundless voice the soul 
utters when its appeal is to the Invisible. ‘Spare my 
beloved,’ it may implore. ‘ Heal my life’s life. Rend 
not from me what long affection entwines with my 
whole nature. God of heaven, bend, hear, be clement!’ 
And after this cry and strife, the sun may rise and 
see him worsted. That opening morn, which used to 
salute him with the whispers of zephyrs, the carol of 
skylarks, may breathe, as its first accents, from the 
dear lips which colour and heat have quitted—‘ Oh, I 
have had a suffering night! This morning I am 
worse. I have tried to rise; Icannot. Dreams Iam 
unused to have troubled me.’ 

‘‘ Then the watcher approaches the patient’s pillow, 
and sees a new and strange moulding of the familiar 
features, feels at once that the insufferable moment 
draws nigh, knows that it is God’s will his idol should 
be broken, and bends his head, and subdues his soul 
to the sentence he cannot avert, and scarce can 


‘‘No piteous, unconscious moaning sound—which 
so wastes our strength that, even if we have sworn to 
be firm, a rush of unconquerable tears sweeps away 
the oath—preceded her waking. No space of deaf 
apathy followed. The first words spoken were not 
those of one becoming estranged from this world, and 
already permitted to stray at times into realms foreign 
to the living.” 

This is wonderful. The soul in prayer shoots its 
whole strength heavenward, and yet it does not feel 
that it has gained a Father’s ear. The wounds of 
most crushing affliction are borne bravely, yet no 
balm of Gilead has been poured into them. The most 
appalling blows come down, leaving life most dreary 
and desolate; yet, without an interval of abandon- 
ment, the heart girds itself for active duty, and seems 
almost proud that it has not been allowed to lose itself 
in dreams of the unseen and eternal. ; 

We look on all this with a mixture of admiration 
and profound regret. We grieve extremely that suck 
fortitude of soul, such a mighty feeling of duty, should 
have been ungladdened by the sense of a Saviour’s love 
and a Father’s grace. We have known persons that 
struggled all their life with this darkness, to whom 
at the very last the angel of the Lord came, as he 
came to St. Peter in the prison, and striking off their 
fetters, bid them arise and follow him. And so at the 
eleventh hour they joined the company that went up 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads. Could it haye been so in the case of Charlotte 
Bronté ? 








W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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a4 VA EFORE the 

Jas railway 

through Fife, 

between Dun- 

dee and Edin- 

' burgh, was 

finished, trains 

were run for 

a time, on a 

, completed 

4 portion, from 

= Cupar to 

Ss Burntisland. 

; One morning, 

: = along with a 

considerable pune of passengers, T appeared on the 

platform at Cupar, with my ticket in my hand, at the 

advertised hour, and waited a while, watching for 

symptoms of starting. Officers bustled about from 

place to place, but the carriages stood still, and the 

expectant passengers, after half-an-hour had elapsed, 

became very impatient. At length, one gentleman, 

having caught a glimpse of the newly appointed con- 

ductor, arrayed in his new livery, demanded, in tones 

of authority, the reason of the delay:—‘‘ Had they 

no water?” ‘‘Plenty of water,” replied the Scotch- 

man; ‘‘ but it’s no bilin’.” The root of the evil, it 

turned out, was that the steam was notup. Ina short 

time we got under way, and accomplished our journey 
in safety. 

The sly answer of the Fife conductor supplied me 
with a train of thought by the way. All the water of 
the Forth could not propel that single train, unless it 
could be heated. I have often, since that time, medi- 
tated with a melancholy interest on the analogy be- 
tween the stillness of the train that day on the station 


machinery. The train and the rails are prepared, 
capable of carrying forward a vast amount of benefi- 
cence; and there are oceans of good principles in the 
country ; but, alas, the water for the most part is cold, 
and the whole apparatus stands still. The good prin- 
ciples which we entertain and profess will not work 
deliverance unless we be on fire. Passions fight on 
the side of evil; there must be passion also on the 
other side to contend against them. The destroyers 
are in earnest; the saviours must not remain cool; if 
they remain cool they will not become saviours. The 
great want of the nation in this age seems to be, not 
to turn public opinion to the side of right, but rather 
to kindle into a flame the public opinion on the side 
of right that lies already in the community as wide- 
spread, but also as cold, as the sea. 

The tendency of the age is, in a great measure, to- 
wards plenty and self-pleasing. The age is active, and 
intelligent, and enterprising, but it is not heroic and 
self-sacrificing. The Church is affected by the tem- 
perature of the world around. It becomes the disciples 
of Christ, in this generation especially, to watch and 
pray, lest they fall on that side into temptation. Ac- 
cording to the sublime conception of the Scriptures, 








Christians themselves constitute now the sacrifices 
which they offer—living sacrifices, holy and acceptable 
to God. The Christians of the present generation 
seem to be like the sacrifice which Elijah prepared 
(1 Kings xviii.) as a test of his mission. ‘‘He put 
the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and 
laid him on the wood, and said, Fill four barrels with 
water, and pour it on the burnt sacrifice, and on the 
wood.” This was repeated three times, until all was 
saturated. But how can the wood be kindled and the 
sacrifice consumed now? By fire from heaven; but 
in no other way. Nothing but fire from heaven will 
really kindle this generation, soaked as it is in earth- - 
liness, so that we shall ourselves ascend as a living 
sacrifice to God. According to the Lord’s Prayer, the 
necessary quickening and consecrating must be accom- 
plished by the power of God, but through means of 
the Scriptures. ‘‘Sanctify them through the Truth; 
Thy word is truth.” Proceeding on this principle, I 
invite the reader’s attention to an example from Scrip- 
ture, in which a disciple’s heart was set on fire with 
grief, anger, love, at the sight of brothers perishing ; 
set on fire so that it threw him headlong and pas- 
sionately into saving work. ‘‘ Now while Paul waited 
for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in him, when 
he saw the city wholly given to idolatry” (Acts 
xvii. 16.) This same Paul speaks of himself as ‘‘a 
chosen vessel” in the Lord’s hand for accomplishing 
his work. The vessel, or instrument, was chosen, not 
only because it was one of great capacity, but also 
because it was susceptible of being brought up to a 
glowing heat. Itis cold steel that cuts; and a cool 
intellect may be the best instrument, where only argu- 
ment is needed; but for such work as lay before Paul, 
and lies before us, the main requisite is a heart on fire, 


| that will kindle all the neighbourhood. 
at Cupar, and the dead lock which continually tends | 
to become chronic in all Christian and philanthropic | 


Athens was the eye of Greece, and Greece was the 
head of the ancient world in all that relates to philo- 
sophy and art. 

‘Paul came to Athens; but his own wisdom did not 
direct the stroke—his own strength did not drive it 
home; for he was brought to Athens without his own 
knowledge, and even against his own will. He had 
preached with success in Thessalonica. "When perse- 
cution arose he left that city in company with the 
evangelist Silas, and took refuge in Berea. Here, in 
conjunction with Silas and Timothy, he found an 
open door and congenial work. No finer character is 
ascribed in Scripture to the population of any city. 
‘¢ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daily whether those 
things were so.” 

This was precisely the city in which such a man as 
Paul would determine to continue a year, and get gain, 
such gain as gladdened his heart—souls won from the 
world to the Saviour. There was eager attention to 
the word; there was no persecution, by either the 
rulers or the multitude, and a pair of younger and like- 
minded fellow-labourers stood at his side. To all ap- 
pearance Paul will settle down a good while in Berea. 

But an unexpected slip came again between the 
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cup and the lip. The persecution that did not spring 
spontaneous on the spot was imported from a distance. 
‘** When the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that 
the word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they 
came thither also and stirred up the people.” The 
place was made too hot for Paul. He, as the chief, 
seems to have been more obnoxious to the adversary 
than his two younger associates; for, where it was 
found necessary to hurry him abruptly from the town 
to preserve his life, Timothy and Silas were left behind 
to carry forward the mission so hopefully begun. 
They that conducted Paul brought him to Athens. 
He was led as it were blindfold, by a way that he knew 
not. His friends were not thinking what place they 
should bring him to, but only how they might hurry 
him away from the place he wasin. ‘‘ Out of Berea, 
for his life’s sake, let us get him with all convenient 
speed ;” and he seems to have abandoned himself to the 
care of his friends; knowing that it was a high duty 
to preserve his own life, and counting that those who 
dwelt in the country knew better than he how to 
manage the business. It is not said that Paul came 
to Athens, either with or without a great purpose and 
a great hope. Paul was passive in the whole affair. 
They that conducted Paul brought him to Athens. 

Moreover, those kind friends, knowing both the 
value of the life which was committed to their care, 
and the danger to which it was exposed, seem to have 
employed stratagem to balk their pursuers. At first 
they took the way that led to the sea; and when they 
had given the enemy a false scent, they turned sharp, 
and came to Athens, instead of going to the sea and 
taking ship. All this shows, with great clearness, that 
Paul’s coming to Athens was no plan of his. It was, 
as far as he was concerned, wholly fortuitous. It is 
not in this man that walketh to direct his own steps. 

Arrived at this celebrated city, Paul seems to have 
taken the measure of it at the first glance. Before his 
conductors had left him to return to their home, he 
had made up his mind and determined the plan of the 
campaign. In view of Athens, Berea diminished in 
importance as a mission field. He had left Timothy 
and Silas there; but as soon as he saw Athens, he 
sent a message back with the returning escort, re- 
questing his associates to join him without delay. 

Those two labourers were digging a well on the 
spot where he left them—digging a well, and getting 
water—the water of life to refresh a parched neigh- 
bourhood; but he hesitates not to call them away 
from their work ; for the well that they were digging 
was in the lowly plain, and though they obtained 
sweet water there, that water could not flow far for 
the benefit of others. Here, however, and now, Paul 
had discovered a spot on an exceeding high mountain, 
where a well might be hopefully pierced ; and if they 
should obtain water there, it would, in virtue of the 
height of its site, flow far and wide over the nations. 
Accordingly this master workman recalls his hands 
from the successful, but less important, work in Berea, 

hat they might strike home for the Lord in the very 
heart and head of the heathen world. 

The plan was that Paul should wait at Athens till 
his associates arrived, and that then they should be- 
gin the work in company. It is not easy for a solitary 
missionary to begin alone in the high places of the 








earth to bear a testimony for God. Poor Jonah was 
so overwhelmed by the prospect of standing unsup- 
ported in Nineveh, to denounce God’s judgments 
against the people’s sin, that he rebelled and ran away 
that he might escape the hard and scathing ordeal, 
As Jonah at Nineveh, crying out, ‘‘ Yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed ”’—as Jonah at Nine- 
veh, was Paul at Athens, proclaiming Jesus and the 
resurrection. It is too much for one man alone to 
dare and do. He will await in silence the arrival of 
his friends. ‘‘ Bid them come both and come quickly,” 
said the eager, impetuous apostle to his escort, as they 
turned to retrace their steps toward Berea. ‘“ And 
receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus, 
for to come to him with all speed, they departed.” 

Away went the escort out of his sight, and Paul 
began his part of the programme. He waited for 
them at Athens. But, ah, this is not a man of the 
waiting kind. He had undertaken more than he 
could perform. Paul was not a.good waiter, and 
Athens was not the place for Paul to wait idle in. It 
was hard to begin work alone in that city, and there- 
fore he laid the plan of obtaining associates; but it 
was harder to look on in silence where the god of 
this world reigned rampant; and therefore he broke 
through the plan that he had laid. The spirit of the 
prophet was not on this occasion subject to the pro- 
phet. He burst through all bonds and began. ‘‘ Now, 
while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was 
stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry ; therefore disputed he,” &c. 

He saw the city given over to idolatry, and felt a 
stirring, a thrilling, through his soul, like the vibra- 
tions of a harp when the wind breathes through its 
strings. Not only were these two connected in point 
of time; they were connected as cause and effect. 
The sight which he saw without, caused the emotion 
that he experienced within. The idolatry of the city 
kindled the missionary’s soul into a paroxysm of holy 
zeal which could not be restrained. 

Two things are observable and memorable in con- 
nection with what Paul saw in Athens—two things 
very needful and very profitable to supply us with 
fixed foundation principles of action in these latter 
days. 

First. This great and true man, this real philoso- 
pher, who both feared God and regarded man, was 
arrested and transfixed by the idols of Athens, so that 
he noticed not, or regarded little, the many other sights 
which the city contained. This intellectual capital of 
Greece presented in those days many attractions to 
men of cultivated taste; and Paul’s taste was culti- 
vated. It was not that he valued marble statues less, 
but living men more. He was not blind to the beau- 
ties of Greek architecture, or deaf to the music of the 
Greek tongue; but he felt the impulsive power of a 
deeper affection that occupied his heart and drove its 
rivals from the field. Ah, he is not the weak, but the 
strong man, who regards immortal souls as tran- 
scendently more important than fine arts. This man 
is not carried away by vanities, but governed by sound 
reason. Accordingly, he scarcely observes the curiosi- 
ties that strangers went to see in Athens; he was 
taken up with that which obtruded itself on the travel- 
ler’s eye at the corner of every street—idols, idols 
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everywhere; and living men boasting themselves to | Now Paul was himself redeemed, and it grieved him 
be God’s offspring, bowing down before images of | to see a brother lying under condemnation. Now he 


wood and stone, graven by art and man’s device. 
Another thing observable in the missionary’s view 


| 


| 


was himself delivered from the power of Satan, and he 
could not bear to see silly birds going blindfold into 


is, that he considered the idolatry of the Athenians to | the fowler’s snare. This is the rule: it is when we 


be a grave and grievous thing. 
those frivolous travellers who think idolatrous rites 
very picturesque, and very becoming, and very harm- 
less. We have fallen upon an age when shallow men, 
in order to prove themselves deep, count it needful 
to laud the interesting and innocent religious cere- 
monies of the heathen on their native soil, and to 
deprecate Christian missionaries as intruders who 
make the people worse. A sort of crusade is at the 
present time waged against Christian missions by 
asection of the students of philosophy and nature. 
It cannot deal heavy blows, or continue long to deal 
any blows at all; for it is false in its facts, and un- 
philosophically presumptuous in its pretentions. 

But meantime observe how this great and strong 
man regarded the matter. Idolatry was in his sight 
the height of all abomination. It was dishonour done 
to the living God, and degradation to intelligent 
human souls. It was, moreover, the fruitful parent 
of all vice. The law of God is a living and eternal 
thing. The law, like Christ, is not divided so that a 
man can take a part and neglect the rest. The second 
table hangs dependent on the first. When the soul is 
debauched by the worship of a false god, the body is 
abandoned to every species of corruption (Rom. i.). 

What emotion did the sight of Athenian idolatry 
excite in the missionary’s breast? His spirit was 
stirred in him. A fire was kindled that would have 
consumed the man if it had been pent up. Allowed 
to get vent, it blazed forth, and precipitated him with 
all his force, alone against the world. 

It is worthy of notice here, however, that it is not 
every human spirit that is kindled into a godly zeal 
by the sight of a neighbour’s sins or sorrows. This 
same soul was not always so tenderly susceptible. 
His heart had once lain still without a flutter within 
his iron bosom, when the blood of the martyr Stephen 
was shed, and the clothes of the murderers lay at his 
feet. Tho mariyr’s eyes were raised to heaven in his 
sight, and a light from God’s countenance made his 
face to shine like an angel’s before the time: the 
martyr’s last prayer was uttered, and its gentle accents 
fell on the persecutor’s ear, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge;” but Saul of Tarsus felt no pity thrilling 
in his cold heart—no shudder of remorse trembling in 
his callous soul. Hard and dull and blunt as the 
nether millstone his spirit remained under the most 
melting sights and sounds that can fall on human 
sense. 

A great change had passed on Paul between the 
time when he saw unmoved Chrisi’s first witness die, 
and the time when the sight of Athenian idolatry 
lighted a flame of godly jealousy in his breast and 
threw him headlong on the god of this world, at 
the spot where he was covered with all his panoply. 


This is not one of 





have ourselves been brought out of darkness, that 
rivers of water will run down our eyes because men 
keep not God’s law. It is at Christ’s love to us, that 
our hearts take fire for other men. 

Although the state of society is greatly advanced in 
our land and day, yet sights may be seen amongst us 
that should fire the heart of the observer as much as 
the idolatry of Athens fired the heart of Paul. A light 
and frivolous spirit is abroad, altogether Athenian, 
which seems to be rendering the generation incapable 
of earnest moral purpose, or self-sacrifice for noble 
ends. There is an impatience of the sober, the real, 
and the true; with a corresponding chase after the 
new, the exciting, the fictitious. We have indeed 
some use for the men who lived great lives and died 
great deaths for God and man on our own soil in a 
former age; for we gather scraps of their weakness 
from history wherewith to adorn our tales: but true 
appreciation of their excellence does not seem to lie 
within reach of those who assume to lead opinion in 
these days. 

Some may be disposed to congratulate themselves, 
that although the Athenian lightness be rife, yet the 
Athenian idolatry that grieved Paul does not venture 
to rear its head in Christendom. Even this comfort 
does not rightly belong to us. Without taking into 
account the Romish image worship, which, in this 
country at least, is mainly confined to churches, and 
is not often obtruded before the public, idolatry in 
another form is rampant,—for ‘‘covetousness is 
idolatry.” The old Greeks, like the modern Asiatics, 
worshipped with bended knee the idols that were made 
of gold: we worship in our hearts the gold of which 
their idols were made. 

The various vices that ravage our cities, if not in 
themselves more hideous than those that greeted the 
apostle’s eye in Athens, are fitted to stir into greater 
keenness the compassion of an observer, because they 
display their vileness in presence of a brighter and 
holier light than that of Greek philosophy. Con- 
sidering our privileges and attainments, I suspect 
there is more to make an apostle shudder in Edin- 
burgh and London than there was in Athens and 
Rome. Oh, it is pitiful, that near a whole cityful 
of comfortable Christianized inhabitants, so many 
wretches in human form should be permitted to 
torment and destroy themselves and one another by 
open, organized, wholesale vice and crime! 

For dealing effectually with the plague-spots of the 
land, and the plague-stricken of the people, we have 
already means and machinery in abundance; what is 
wanted is a great fire of love in human hearts to set 
the apparatus in motion. We have good meaning, but 
little might. We have principle already; it is passion 
that we want. WILLIAM ARNOT. 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


' A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the good, is fame enough.—WHITLOCK. 


INTRODUCTION.—THE LAST NIGHT IN THE CITY. 





which I have always appreciated: its windows over- 
look a narrow strip of graveyard belonging to a 
vanished London church. There is a great elm which 
touches my panes and makes a ghostly pattering when 
the wind is high. I wish the church were still there. 
One Sunday, its pastor preached in it for ‘‘ the last 
time,” only he did not know it; and in the week the 
red flames came, and withered it up before the eyes of 
the congregation. I have seen a picture of it, and it 
was a pretty Gothic church. If it were here to-day it 
would not have a score of worshippers. I should be 
one; or sometimes I might remain at home and 
listen to the anthem and the preacher’s voice through 
my open windows. 

I am an old man—I must be, for I have been in 
this very house, one way or another, for fifty years. 
I entered as junior clerk—a very junior clerk, just 
fourteen years old, penniless and fatherless, and with- 
out home or friends in the great city. But a home 
was kept for me on the banks of the river Mallowe,— 
thanks to the courage and industry of my only sister 
Ruth. She was some years older than me; and when 
our father died she took his place, and ruled every- 
thing for our poor, crushed, feeble mother, with that 
quiet tenderness which belongs to strong characters. 
Ruth settled all about my situation, and then she 
prepared my little outfit, and at last accom- 
panied me to meet the stage coach. Mother did not 
come further than our own gate. It was a very hot, 
bright summer-day, and the green lanes and fair 
meadows looked more tempting than I had ever seen 
them before. When we reached the corner of the com- 
mon the coach had not come, and we stood beside the 
sign-post and talked. Ruth did not exhort me; she 
only told me in what parts of my trunk she had 
stowed away certain treasures; and at last, when a 
white cloud of dust in the distance announced the com- 








HERE are few things which it 
is altogether pleasant to do for 
‘“‘the last time.” I daresay 
many brides feel a little heart- 
ache when they give their parents 
the evening kiss the night be- 
fore the wedding. I think most 
clergymen would falter a little 
over a farewell sermon, though 
next Sunday they were to preach 
in an ancient cathedral instead 
of a little country church. And 
so my heart is not altogether 
merry as I draw my chair to 
¢ mine ancient hearth for “the 
: last time.” 

It is only a lonely hearth in 
the second floor of a great house 
of business. The room is rather 
low, but quite large enough for 
me; and it has one advantage 
ing coach, she put her hand on my shoulder, and 
said— 

‘Now, Ned, never think you are free to go wrong be- 
cause you fancy it won’t hurt anybody but yourself. Ir 
WILL. It will break up our home at Mallowe as muchas 
if it depended on your support and you failed to send 
money. I shall not have heart to bustle about in the 
shop and among strange people unless I have cause to 
be proud of you, Ned.” 

And then she bent and kissed me, and stood there, 
smiling, while I climbed the coach. She did not move 
as long as we were in sight; and very often during 
my first nights in London I dreamed of my sister 
standing alone by the sign-post on the broad common. 

Yes, Ruth was a wonderful woman. When my 
father died, people advised that the shop should be 
given up and a school opened in its stead. That 
would be proper woman’s work, they said, which the 
business was not. It would have been all very well 
had it been only the village library and stationery 
goods; but it was something beside. In or near our 
village were two solicitors, with large connections 
among the farmers and landed proprietors about, and ” 
my father kept in his shop all the requirements of 
their offices, and, what was more, he undertook their 
copying. He had taught Ruth to help him, and she 
had been his only assistant, a fact over which there 
had been much shaking of heads among the old ladies. 
Of course she must give that up now, they remarked. 
Ruth said nothing at first, but when they pressed her 
very vigorously, recommending particular houses as 
suited for her visionary school, and even giving hints 
as to what furniture she should keep, and what she 
should sell, then she opened her mouth and spake. 

“We know the worst of old things, but we can’t 
guess the worst oi new ones,” she said. ‘‘So long as 
{can I shall keep what I have.” 
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And so she did. The labours which she and her | many more, and worse ones, and I know she would 
father had shared, she managed to do alone. God/| have continued as blind. Dear mother! she is gone 
knows (I say it solemnly) how she did it. We had , where she is doubtless grown strong enough to under- 
been orphans for a year before I left home, and her | stand the daughter who puzzled her so sorely on earth 
example during that time was a great boon to me.| London seemed very dismal to me when I alighted 
She was a living picture of self-denial, patience, and , from the old ‘‘ Highflyer.” It set me down at the 
cheerful industry, all the more edifying because she | « Saracen’s Head,” and as I wandered out of the 
did not see it herself, but was only a little proud of quaint inn yard, I felt a strange sinking of heart 
her success as a woman of business. Ifearour mother The great world around was so strong, and stern, 
never quite appreciated her. But Ruth will not let | and remorseless, and I so weak and lonely ! It is not 
me say so. She always remarks, ‘‘ Ah, Ned, there | at first we can realise that the vast tide of humanity is 
was nothing to appreciate; I am very glad that our | composed of little individual waves, one not much 
mother kept me in mind of my faults.” Butthen why | stronger or swifter than another, and all, and each 
was mother so blind to mine ?—and I might have had (such comfort in that each /) carried along by the 





Edward Garrett. 


pitiful hand of God, who remembers every face in the | ever be competent to fill places like theirs. As I 
vast throng, whether fair or faded, and knows every | have said, they were very kind; but I knew they 
heart, and understands all about each life! But at | laughed at me, and would not care to converse about 
first we only feel the terror of our own littleness. | such things as I took interest in. For the first few 
Coming from sweet country villages, where we recog- | days this great house was as lonely to me as the 
nised every one we met, we shrink from the unheeding | streets. But one fair, cool morning, I was told that 
crowd, with their blank, regardless eyes. ‘the master” had returned from his summer holiday, 

I was duly installed in my humble duties in the | and wished to see me—little Ned Garrett, from 
counting-house of this establishment. I don’t think | Mallowe. This was the head of the firm,—the other 
I was very bright; but every one was kind, and | partners had been wisely chosen from among his best 
ready enough to give a helping hand to the poor | and longest-tried clerks. I had never seen Mr. 
dazed lad from the country. To me they seemed very | Lambert; but I knew his history—how he was the 
clever, those handsome, well-dressed, gaily-speaking | son of a far-descended fallen country family ; how he 
young men, my superiors. I did not believe I should | put aside the prejudice of his rank and entered busi- 
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ness life as humbly as myself; how, by God’s blessing 
on his diligence, he succeeded, until at last he bought 
back the old family mansion, but still remained in 
business, because he could not bear to give up the 


influence which he used for good in London. I felt a 
little awe as I approached his room—this very chamber. 
It was Mr. Lambert’s then; it has been Ned Gar- 
rett’s since. To-morrow it will belong to somebody else. 

He said very little to me. He was a tall, slender 
man, with a beautiful old face and long silver hair,— 
no less a gentleman because he was a merchant. He 
sat in a great brown leather settle, behind a huge 
writing-table, and he bade me be seated on a little 
cane chair opposite. He asked if I had heard from 
home since my arrival, and how were my mother and 
sister—‘‘ your sister Ruth,” he called her, and the 
sound of the old household name was like a breath of 
the breezes that blow over the sunny Mallowe. Then 
he said he had heard good reports of me, and he should 
always like to hear the same, and stretched forth his 
hand—a white, warm, wrinkled, aged hand—and shook 
mine kindly, and I knew I might go. 

But after that I never felt alone. I generally saw 
him once or twice a day, only for a minute, and quite 
in the way of business; but that always sent me back 
to work comforted and content. The great millionaire 
—the man who had declined royal honours—could not 
hold conversation with such a unit as me, as he might 
have done had he himself been an old clerk with two 
hundred a year, and a wife and children in a six-roomed 
house at Clapham. The tide of life breaks into streams, 
the boundaries of which it is not wise nor pleasant 
often to overflow. But the very character of the man 
was a friend to me. From it I could imagine the 
counsel he would give, and that it would be but an 
echo of the brave womanly words I had heard under 
the sign-post on Mallowe Common. : I put the image 
of the quiet old gentleman into my heart beside that 
of my dark-eyed, accurate sister. They were the dares 
of my soul. I did not know all this when I was 
fourteen, but I know it now. 

Well, I prospered, and rose one step after another, 
and when I was twenty-one I was in receipt of a fair 
salary for that age. Early every autumn I took a run 
down to Mallowe, but not at Christmas, because in 
those times we had no holiday then but the one day. 
I never wanted a better change than to go home. 
Early autumn was a slack time in the shop, so Ruth 
was free to roam the country with me, and many | 
pleasant rambles we had, sometimes together and 
sometimes with young people from the village, whom 
I had known all my life. Ah, not even in London 
had I forgotten one—little Lucy Weston. I shall 
not speak about Lucy’s looks; I don’t suppose she 
was a beauty to any one but me, and I don’t sup- 
pose she was clever. She was only a good little girl 
—a daisy among women; and we always love the 
daisies most, because we knew them best when we 
were young! Her father kept the Meadow Farm, a 
dear old-fashioned, gabled house, overgrown with 
creepers, which wreathed round its quaint white-cur- 








tained lattices, and made the whole place like a huge 
nest. Lucy was the only daughter; but she had five 
brothers, great curly-haired, grinning, tramping, 





hear about London, until, not having grown much 
since I first left Mallowe, I always felt quite over- 
whelmed and breathless. Yet, Lucy was a very quiet 
thing in manner, and voice, andlook. Just to see her 
was as soothing as to hear an old psalm tune sung 
softly by little children. 

I have not got a vivid memory, but any minute 
that I like I can fancy myself in the great parlour at 
Meadow Farm—a long low wainscoted room, with 
some curious wood-carying about the ceiling and fire- 
place, and wide windows along one side, beyond which 
lay a splendid prospect of lane, and field, and hedge- 
row, mingling summer charms with autumn wealth. 
The floor was bare except for two narrow strips of plain 
green carpeting, which set off the cleanness of the 
boards. There were heavy old chairs with cushions of 
some kind of chintz, and a long well-polished oak table 
uncovered, except when clad in white drapery for 
meals. The room boasted no ornaments beyond a 
fox’s head and brush, and a few firearms over the 
mantelpiece, and three great beau-pots of flowers, 
one set in each window. And what a noise the 
farmer and his sons made, as they came tramping 
in, with loud honest laughter, and good old jokes that 
could stand an airing almost every day, and among 
them little Lucy with the breezes in her hair, and her 
cheeks a wee bit redder from the family kisses. And 
last of all, ‘‘ the mistress,” with her cambric cap and 
kerchief, and her broad sunshiny face, that looked as 
if it remembered all the good harvests and forgot every 
bad one. And then after them came tea and cake and 
fresh fruit, borne in by a stout serving-maiden full of 
old-school deference to her superiors, but always able to 
throw back a saucy word to the boys, if necessary. And 
then we all gathered round the long table, Lucy and I, 
somehow, side by side, and after a moment’s hush, 
there burst forth the Westons’ customary tea-time 
grace—Lucy’s silver yoice rising among the others, 
like a minstrel’s harp amid the clang of martial music, 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

After such a meal as that, on the last night of my 
visit in the year of my coming of age, Lucy and I 
wandered out upon the greeny downs behind the 
house. I was a little disposed to envy the easy course 
of life in that nest-like home, and I manifested this 
tendency by setting forth, somewhat vauntingly, the 
advantages of city life. Perhaps I did it to hide my 
discontent, perhaps to argue myself into satisfaction 
with my lot. But Lucy went straight to the root of 
the matter. ‘‘There’s a “best side’ to everything, 
Ned,” she said, ‘‘and there’s much to be gained by 
living in London, but because we grant that, don’t let 
us cry down country life. I’m rather sorry your 
favourite Mr. Lambert thinks there is so much more 
to be done among the houses than under the trees. I 
wish he would come down here and try.” 

‘‘ But life inthe country is so narrow,” said I. 

She looked at me and smiled. ‘‘No one can do 
more than he can, Ned,” she answered; ‘‘and the 
narrowest life is wider than most of our hearts. 
When people have a great many ways of doing good, 


. . a ° ” 
good-natured lads, who came crushing round me to | they sometimes get so confused that they do nothing. 
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I knew she was right. 

‘So you have made up your mind never to return 
to the fields ‘ for good,’” she remarked after a short 
silence. 

“T don’t say that,” I answered. (We were standing 
on a slight eminence, facing the sunset.) ‘‘I daresay 
you would refuse to live in the city.” 

“JT don’t think I should,” she replied, shading her 
eyes; ‘‘ it would all depend upon circumstances.” 

‘*T shall not be able to afford to live in the country 
till I am quite old,” I said—‘*‘ perhaps not then.” 

‘* Well, everywhere is God’s world,” she answered, 
turning towards me; then added playfully, ‘ but 
when you do come, don’t make up your mind there’s 
nothing to do but water flowers and go to sleep. 
There’s plenty of work-wherever there are sin and 
sorrow ; and sin and sorrow are everywhere. ‘The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few :’” 
and her voice was solemn then. 

Ah, pretty Lucy! at the harvest supper some will 
meet us whom their Father called into the shelter of 
his own house before the burden and heat of the 
day ! 

“Dear me, but I’m grown quite a cockney,” I said, 
after a long pause. ‘‘If I am to live in the country 
again, I shall want some one to show me how.” 

‘“You can easily find some one,” she retorted. 

«Will you ?” I asked. 

But at that auspicious moment we heard Farmer 
Weston’s lusty voice shouting our names, and Lucy 
sprang up with damask cheeks, and ran fleetly to the 
house. I did not see her alone again all the evening. 
But next morning as I passed the farm, on my way to 
meet the coach, I saw her toying with her beau-pots in 
the parlour. So I unfastened the wicket, and crossed 
the garden, meaning to ask for an answer to my ques- 
tion. But the moment I reached the window, Mrs. 
Weston advanced from the recesses of the room, and 
overwhelmed me with good wishes for my journey, 
and an enormous cake and some rjpe pears wherewith 
to beguile its tedium. So perforce I returned to my 
city abode with an unsatisfied heart. 

After a fortnight (scarcely a fortnight—I think it was 
only ten days) came the accustomed budget from Ruth. 
It opened with a bulletin of my mother’s failing 
health, and good news of the business, but the third 
page went on thus :— 

“Tt has been a sorrowful week at Mallowe. Our 
dear Lucy Weston was taken suddenly ill on Tues- 
day afternoon. She was unconscious from that time, 
80 no one was sent for, not even her grandmother, and 
on Wednesday night she died. I know you will be 
80 sorry.” 

That was all. My sister passed to other topics. 

Of course I went as usual to business, but I felt 
myself worse than useless. The long rows of figures 
meant nothing to me, and I was blundering on, with 
flushed, throbbing face, when Mr. Lambert came in. 

“You are not well to-day, Garrett,” he said, in 
his soft, modulated tones. 

‘*Not quite, sir,” I replied. 

He looked kindly at me for a moment. ‘‘ Have you 
heard from home?” he asked. ‘All well there, I 
hope r” 

** All quite well, thank you, sir,” I answered. 





He sat down opposite me, and wrote a letter. 1 
could feel his eyes upon me now and then. When he 
had finished, he spoke again :— 

‘* Leave off work to-day, my boy, and take a drive 
out of town. You’re worrying about something—I 
shan’t ask you what. I don’t believe it’s your fault, 
so it will be sure to come right again, Garrett.” 
And once more he shook hands with me—the second 
time since I had been in his house. 

I didas he bade me. And I returned, not com- 
forted, but calmed, and strong enough to bear my 
sorrow. Comfort came by-and-by, but not completely 
—not till I had been through a simoom of misery 
which was destined to teach me that I and my first 
love had been parted by the best and kindest separa- 
tion which God can ordain. 

Ah, Lucy, and it cannot be many more years before 
I shall hear you singing again; this time a better 
Doxology than the one in which I can always hear 
your voice to this very day. I have never forgotten 
you! Looking upon my life, people might say I did 
forget, and not too slowly ; but where you are, perhaps 
you know better. 

I sent an ordinary condoling message to the bereaved 
family, and then I settled into my old life, and in due 
course the time came round for my accustomed visit 
to Mallowe. I half thought I would not go, but I 
forced myself not to flinch. I found everything exactly 
the same. I thought Ruth gave me one or two search- 
ing glances, but that was all. I believe it was only 
my fancy. 

‘*-You will go to Meadow Farm this evening, Ned,” 
she said, after tea; ‘‘ you always gave them the first 
visit, and they might feel hurt if you didn’t now, poor 
things.” 

‘‘T shall certainly go,” I answered, looking from 
the window. ‘Shall you come too, Ruth?” 

“TJ think not,” she said. ‘Iam rather busy, so I 
will stay at home, and then I shall be ready to take a 
walk with you to-morrow.” 

The Meadow Farm looked as nest-like as ever, and 
the beau-pots were still in the windows. But the 
flowers missed the dainty fingers which had arranged 
them so well, and they looked faint and drooping. I 
entered the open door; the house was very silent, but 
presently one of the brothers, crossing the back- 
garden, caught sight of me, and came forward to bid 
me welcome. He was as yellow-haired and ruddy as 
ever, but his step seemed quieter — perhaps it had 
grown hushed while she lay in her coffin. He led mo 
to his parents. The father was laughing and chatting 
as usual, but his voice and laugh were those of an old 
man. The mother’s face was as sunshiny, but not so 
broad. They were seated in their great orderly 
kitchen. Mrs. Weston explained ‘that they felt the 
parlour chilly of an evening; they liked to be where 
the fire was.” The five brothers came in and sat 
down in a half-circle. Presently the mother spoke 
about ‘‘ her Lucy,” and her husband joined in. They 
both shed a tear or two. The eldest brother shaded 
his face, as from the firelight; another got up and 
looked into the garden; a third asked if the horse 
were put up for the night, and then went to the stable 
to satisfy himself. It was very touching. They were 
evidently trying to pursue their life as cheerfully as 
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possible, but they could not make it what it had been. 
I stayed to supper. The elder brother stood up, and 
offered ‘‘thanks.” There was no singing. ‘‘ We 
could not do it at first,” said the poor father; “ it 
was nothing but breaking down, and so we got out of 
the habit.” 

That visit did me good: the sight of their cheerful 
resignation braced my own soul, and I returned to 
London, stronger and happier than I had been since 
my last country visit. 

After that, several years went quietly past. I ad- 
vanced in the office, until I was fairly a well-to-do- 
man, and though still but a salaried clerk, not without 
private dreams of ultimate partnership. At last, 
when I was nearly thirty years old, I found myself 
constantly a guest in the home of a fellow-clerk—a 
young man, who lived with his widowed mother 
and a sister. Their small neat house at Hackney 
was very different to great rambling liberal Meadow 
Farm, and the occupants were as dissimilar. Yet, I 
believe competent judges would have considered Maria 
Willoughby much more handsome and talented than 
the little daisy of Mallowe. Of course, Maria was a 
town-lady, quiet, polite, and self-contained—a con- 
servatory exotic; while the other was just a little 
flower, dropped from God’s hand, and untouched by 
horticulturists. But I grew to love Maria—not with 
such love as I had borne for her, but with grave, re- 
verent affection, which would have placed her “in 
my home and near my heart,” and kept her there safe 
and honoured even to the end. In due time, I opened 
my suit; it was courteously received, and I believed 
myself happy in a sensible, middle-aged kind of way. 

Well, I don’t want to say much about what followed. 
Let this suffice. Here am I, Ned Garrett, a settled 
old bachelor, and there is Maria, the wife of a wealthy 
City man, the son of a long line of prosperous mer- 
chants. If she had come to me and said, ‘‘ I love this 
man—lI loved him before I knew you;” or, ‘‘ I see him 
for the first time, but I know that I can love him as I 
can never love you,” I could have forgiven her and 
forgotten my own loss and humiliation. But no! 
Only her mother wrote to me, saying Maria had re- 
ceived a proposal from a gentleman who could offer 
her a comfortable establishment and handsome settle- 
ments; and as I could do neither, she had advised her 
daughter to act in a way most conducive to the well- 
being of all parties, and Maria had been prudent 
enough to consent. Do you suppose I was satisfied 
with this? NotI. I insisted on seeing the girl and 
making sure there were no underhand dealings or false 
representations. But she only confirmed Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s letter; and I don’t know what I said, nor 
how I looked, but both women quailed before me, and 
I have never spoken to either since. 

I think that would have cost me my faith in woman- 
hood, had Maria been my first love. It was then I 
learned to thank God for Lucy’s grave—for the gentle 
Hand that had not shattered my idol, but only removed 
it to a place of eternal safety. And from that time my 
heart has never yearned for a new allegiance. The 
bitterness slowly wore away, together with the remem- 
brance of her who caused it. I know that Maria was 
pretty, graceful, and refined; but her face never comes 
to me in sleeping or waking dreams—while as for 











Lucy’s, I could draw her portrait directly, if my 
fingers had as good a memory as my heart! 

Not long after that I got my partnership. It was 
but a sober triumph for me. I wrote a letter to my 
mother and sister,-and then I walked out in the dark- 
ness alone. There was no one else to tell. I knew 
Maria Willoughby would hear the news from her 
brother, and I blushed at the coarse pleasure I felt at 
her possible mortification, for I was now in the way to 
become a much richer man than her intended spouse, 
Oh, if she had only stood the ordeal! Yet even then 
I did not wish my success had come earlier and spared 
her the trial. One would rather go without jewels 
than pass through life decked out with pinchbeck, in 
the fond belief that the glass and gilt were diamonds 
and gold. We may regret the baseness, but not the 
detection. Let all false things go! 

Not very long after that my dear gentle mother 
died. She had “been so long ailing that she slipped 
out of life almost unconsciously ; ‘and I am glad to 
remember that her last word was Ruth’s name. After 
the funeral I remained at home many days, assisting 
my sister in her final arrangements. Had everything 
been realised, there would have been a slender compe- 
tency for her, and I wished her to share my London 
home, and rest herself for the first time in her life. 
But she resolutely refused. She would live in the old 
house and carry on the business, aided now by the 
orphan daughter of our village doctor. ‘‘ When I’m 
an old woman and you’re an old man, Ned,” she said, 
‘‘then we will live together if we choose, but not 
before. You might wish me away if Icame. Now, 
don’t exclaim. I should be glad if something happened 
that would make you wish me away. Shall you never 
marry, Ned?” 

I laughed, and told her, as she was the elder, I was 
waiting her example. 

‘* Don’t talk nonsense,” she said, giving an energetic 
snip to some stuff she was cutting out. And there the 
matter ended. 

But now, after many years, the time is come when 
Ruth is content to rest assured I shall never need a 
fresher face than hers for my vis-a-vis. For I find the 
long rows of figures dazzle me, and the new-fashioned 
ways of business confound my old-fashioned mind. 
And [ also long for green fields, such as that where I 
talked to Lucy more than forty years ago; and to 
fortify this failing and yearning, I have argued with 
myself that it is almost a sin for an out-of-date old 
fellow like me to keep on grinding and moiling for 
more gold, which I shall never need for wife or bairns, - 
thus filling a post which might be better occupied by 
some clever young man with both. So we two mean 
to live and die together in a quiet country corner; and 
this very day I have said good-bye to all my clerks, 
and left some remembrance in the hand of each, just 
as Mr. Lambert did, thirty years ago, when he came 
among us for the last time only the week before he 
died ; and I patted the head of a curly-haired lad from 
Glasgow, the very image of Ned Garrett fifty years 
ago, and I have told him if he ever want a friend not 
to forget his old master, buried in a certain snug cot- 
tage, where I know even now Ruth is passing about 
the rooms to see that all is in apple-pie order for my 
arrival to-morrow. 
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Yes, I, the old merchant, mean to rest for the re- 
mainder of my days. Yet, at the same time, I remem- 
ber her charge, that in the quietest life ‘‘ there’s more 
to do than water flowers and go to sleep.” Ruth will 
help out my slow comprehension with her keen eyes 
and clear voice. I only wish there had been a touch 
of romance about her. It would have made her as 
perfect as mortals can be. But romance is always 
sorrow. Therefore, I thank God for my sister’s escape. 

Now for one more star-lit gaze from my narrow 
window! ‘To night I see the dim moonbeams over the 
graveyard of the vanished church, and so far as silence 
goes, I might be on Snowdon, instead of in the heart 
of London city; but I know that almost within a 
stone’s throw of my window nestle courts and closes 
where infamy need never hide its head, even in such 
polluted daylight as can enter there. I know, too, 
that in some of the giant houses round me toil men 
whom the world respects and honours, but whom God 
ranks with those other felons who snatch watches to 
buy bread they are too cowardly to earn. And I own 
that Lucy’s words are true; this vineyard has been 
too large for me. My heart has not been strong 
enough for its burden. I have done a little, or rather 
I have helped others to do it, but it is such a little that 
I have no temptation to stand where the Pharisee 
stood, and boast of my good deeds. 

To-morrow night I expect to look out on a far dif- 
ferent scene—on quiet meadows with great hills rising 
behind them. Perhaps I shall hear the nightingale 
below my windows, and the lights will all be out in 
the few cottages within ken, just as if each were an 
abode of domestic peace and love. But I must not 
forget my Lucy’s words—‘‘ There’s plenty of work 
where there are sin and sorrow, and sin and sorrow 
are everywhere.” 

Yes; God has brought me thus far on my way, and 
Ican trust Him to guide me to the end. He never 
gave me one sorrow or one pang more than I needed. 
I find now that the days which were hardest to live 
through are not darkest to remember. I only wish 
Thad known this at the time, for I was often haunted 
by a dreary picture of lonely old age brooding over 
memory of sorrow as painful to endure as sorrow itself. 
It was my own fault. I should have trusted God’s 
promises. It is rather late to begin to have faith, 
when one is on the brink of the cold river, and can 
almost see the gleaming gates beyond. But God is 
very reluctant to say ‘‘Too late.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE FIRST DAY IN THE HOUSE ON 
THE HILL. 


I rerr London at dawn, and arrived here before 
noon. My new home is not at Mallowe, but a little 
higher up the country, within an easy drive of that 
dear old place. This afternoon I have taken a fresh 


| survey of my premises, and Iam as well satisfied as on 


the day I bought them, for I am not one to like a 
thing less after it has become my own. 

The house stands on a hill, gradually rising from 
the river side. Between the trees, by the use of 
a field glass, [can catch a glimpse of the Mallowe, 
like a silver thread wandering on a greeny robe. 
Valleys are very beautiful, with their wealth of vegeta- 








tion, and their well-like coolness; but I prefer the hill- 
tops. I think a valley is like youth, a lovely place to 
saunter for a while, but where we do not wish tostay, and 
where we could not stay even if we would. I don’t say 
we never wish ourselves back again, for many hill-sides 
are very bare and dreary. But age is like a bower 
near the summit, whence we can see the path by which 
we came, and from which many things which seemed 
ugly when we passed them, look beautiful in the dis- 
tance. And from that resting-place we can survey the 
little bit of journey which still lies before us, and we 
see that it is very easy and yeryshort. I know age is 
generally called ‘‘ the déscent of the hill.” What! go 
down to rest amidst the dampness, and chills, and 
mists, that always haunt valleys? No, no! 

A narrow scarcely-used road, running between 
hedges, passes our front door. It leads direct from 
our nearest village, or rather attempt at a village, for 
I saw scarcely a dozen houses as I drove through it. 
But there are a few great farms standing back from this 
road, and enlivening it with their sweet sights and 
sounds. One in particular seemed to come as near as 
possible to my typical homestead. The dwelling-house 
stood in a bend of the road, and a long, fair, dazzling 
flower-garden stretched before the white-curtained 
windows of the bestrooms. At the back lay the farm 
buildings, loading the air with scents of hay and new 
milk, and stretching about, as such buildings do, in 
pleasant places where ground-rents are unknown. A 
great curly dog stood at the stable door and looked 
at me reflectively, as if he knew I was a new neighbour 
whose acquaintance he must soon make. All around 
stretched broad meadows, rejoicing under the warmth 
of God’s hand. I could not resist alighting from my 
chaise, and leaning over the hedge. Suddenly I heard 
a horse’s step in the path behind it, and a middle-aged 
man rode up mounted on a stout cob. He wore light 
garments and a brown straw hat, and he looked full 
at me as he passed. I almost think he muttered. I 
am afraid he grudged my enjoyment of his possessions, 
for as he left the field, he shut the gate with a sharp 
bang, and rode on to the house. The sight of his face 
spoiled my pleasure. He reminded me of an old 
spelling-book picture of ‘‘ the dog in the manger.” I 
began to pity the women who lived in that beautiful 
house, with no glimpse of the outer world except 
what he brought home to them. I looked compas- 
sionately at an old labourer who was carting some 
soil, an ancient man, with that patient pathetic look 
which comes upon the aged when at work. I feared 
he never got a single penny more than what_he could 
legally claim for his poor failing toil. But, anyhow, 
he at least knew of another Master, for as I passed I 
heard him singing in a queer cracked yoice— 

«The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 
There he paused to raise another shovel-full, and then 
went on to the last verse, as if it and the first dwelt 
specially in his mind— 
«Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me: 
And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling place shall be.” 
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I was struck by the Scotch version and accent 
in an English lane. A few yards off, a young man 
was mending a gate, and from the likeness I concluded 
he was son, or more likely grandson, to the cheerful 
patriarch. But he was not singing either psalm or 
ballad. His face was quite gloomy—a handsome 
face, with noble features, such as one rarely sees 
except in the highest or lowest ranks. Ho could 
not be more than nineteen. Ah, you see I am 
right. The old man was near the hill-top, and in 
the brightness, but the lad was under the shadows of 
the valley. 

Another twist in the road brought me to my own 
gate. So that surly farmer is our nearest neighbour. 
Well, I hope I got a wrong impression of him. Per- 
haps, before this day week, I shall be sorry for my 
judgment. Ihopeso! Ihopeso! 

Ruth was waiting at the wicket, and I wish a 
painter had been with me to immortalise the scene— 
the little red-brick house standing against the warm 
greens of very early autumn, the bright geraniums 
in the foreground, the solid pillars of the entrance, 
relieyed by their snowy stone globes, and my sister in 
her black satin gown, with a lace cap on her head, 
and a cambric kerchief fastened about her throat by 
the one heir-loom of our family, a little diamond 
brooch presented to our great grandmother by the 
famous Duke of Marlborough when he was /éted in 
some town where her husband chanced to be mayor. 
Two prim serving-maidens stood in the background 
waiting to do me honour, and I could hear the deep bay 
of a house-dog in the rear. Their decorous faces broke 
into smiles when I entered, as if something in my 
countenance promised to relax the reins of domestic 
discipline. Oh, Edward Garrett, why are you noi 
dignified! You and your sister have both been 
business-people till now; you have made a fortune, 
and she but an independency, yet she looks quite a 
grand dame, and you! do you look like a gentle- 
man of fortune? Go and see yourself in the glass, 
and be humble: your house, and your sister, and all 
that is yours, are far too fine for you, old fellow. Go 
and hide your diminished head! 

Then we had our dinner, and we ate it in the 
sunshine, at the open window. Perhaps it was 
this, and Ruth’s company, which made it so much 
nicer than my chop or steak yonder in the city. We 
were attended by a neat-handed Phillis. That is not 
a quotation. The girl is really a Phillis—Phillis 
Watts, a ploughman’s daughter, who has doubtless 
derived her fanciful cognomen from some relative on 
whom it had -been bestowed by a sentimental fine- 
lady godmother. The other servant came in to help 
her to remove the dishes, and not thinking it right 
that I, her future master, should sit by in perfect 
silence, I inquired her name, and was answered in a 
quiet, refined voice— 

‘* Alice M‘Callum, sir.” 

The tone made me observe her more closely. She 
is a slight girl, with brown, waving hair, pushed very 
clearly off her brow. Her face looked pale and worn 
beside the ruddy Phillis. There was nothing striking 
in the features, but much in their expression, more 
particularly when seen in a country-servant. Pre- 
sently she removed the cloth and withdrew. 





‘¢ That is a Scottish lass,” said Ruth, “‘anda very 
superior girl.” 

‘‘ Has she a brother and a grandfather?” I asked, 
‘for I saw two Scotchmen on my road here.” 

‘“‘She has some male relatives who work at the 
farm below,” answered Ruth, taking up her knitting, 

‘‘ Have you learned much about our new sphere, 
Ruth ?” I ventured to inquire after a little pause, for 
she had already resided here nearly a month. 

‘Really, I have not troubled myself about any 
sphere outside these rooms, Edward,” she replied; 
‘they have kept my hands full until now.” 

“You have certainly arranged them admirably,” 
I said, looking round. It was no compliment. I 
never saw better appointed chambers. 

By-and-by I brought out this, my note-book, and 
began to write. Ruth’s knitting needles clicked 
awfully fast. I know she thought me trifling. 

‘Ts that your correspondence, Edward?” she in- 
quired, in that cool voice of hers, which always makes 
me feel so deferential. 

‘*No; I’m only writing about—about—” 

‘‘Your sphere, eh, Edward?” and the voice was 
cooler still. 

‘* Well, yes,” I answered, growing desperate, “and 
yours too, Ruth.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself about mine,” she 
said. ‘*‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’ That’s all the sphere I care about, 
Ned.” 

‘‘That is just what I wish to illustrate,” I ex- 
plained. 

‘‘The words are plain enough as they stand,” said 
she. 

‘Yet, Ruth, many seem to read them, ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth not to do, fancy thyself doing it with 
all thy might.’” 

‘They are fools,” she answered, decidedly. 

**So are all of us,” I remarked, ‘‘in one way or 
another ;” and then followed a long silence. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, Ned,” my sister began, in her 
softer manner, ‘‘I own even the wisest take long in 
learning that there is no better work for them than the 
bit God puts into their hands. I know I have often 
neglected some duties, because it was out of my power 
to perform others.” 

I could hardly restrain a smile to hear her use her 
own shortcomings as proof of the weakness of ‘the 
wisest.” But I knew it meant no harm. It wasonly 
a habit she had acquired through being the sole 
responsible person in the old home at Mallowe. 

‘‘ And, Ruth,” I answered, ‘‘there are also people 
who perform the far-off duties before those near at 
hand.” * 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” said she, ‘‘like the young woman who 
could play the piano, but had not learned the use of a 
thimble.” 

‘‘And there are still others,” I went on, ‘who 
yearn after blessings they cannot get, and undervalue 
those they have.” 

“Ah, feelings are different to deeds,” she said. 
“To them we can scarcely say ‘I will,’ or ‘I will 
not.’ ” 

“I think God will help us through our yearnings 
for what he withholds,” I remarked; ‘ but he will 
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surely punish our underyaluing what he gives, perhaps 
by making us realise that old school-book line— 
‘How blessings brighten as they take their flight.’ 


And speaking of school-books, reminds me that many 

people will not learn what they may, because they 

cannot learn what they would, not knowing that the 

path of possibility often guides safely through the 

maze of improbability ; and they seldom find out their: 
error till too late.” 

“Yes, truly,” assented Ruth, clenching my mean- 
derings with a proverb :— 

“He who will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay.” 
And then she rose and went off about some household 
arrangement, leaving me to puzzle out a few more 
thoughts on the wisdom of doing first the thing which 
lieth nearest. 

But it would not do. The silent beauty of the 
prospect stretching far before my windows wooed me 
from my papers, and after a few ineffectual attempts 
at perseverance, I put them aside, got my hat (oh joy! 
not a dingy beaver, but a cool, light straw), and 
sauntered out. Now, it’s just like me to want to 
know more about what I know already. So, instead 
of turning to the left and taking the road I had never 
seen, I turned to the right and pursued the path 
along which I had travelled at noon. It was cooler 
now. The sun was getting low, and the shadows 
were broader and darker. Very soon I came in sight 
of the great farm, with its outlying houses. ‘The 
young workman was still lingering by the gate, 
which was now mended, and beside him stood a slight 
figure in white cap and apron. As I drew near I 
recognised the pale face of my servant, Alice M‘Callum. 
She turned and acknowledged my presence. 

“ A fine afternoon, Alice,” Isaid. ‘‘ Do you know, 
when I saw you at dinner, I fancied I had met relations 
of yours in the morning, and I suppose I am right.” 

‘This is my brother Ewen, sir,” she answered. 

“And you have a grandfather too?’ I went on. 
“T heard him singing the Scotch psalms as I passed.” 

‘Ah, he’s always cheerful, sir,” she said, and I 
thought her lips quivered a little. 

“Has he gone to his tea?” I inquired, looking 
round, for he was not in sight. 

*No,” said the young man. 
yonder tool-house.” 

The words were civil enough, though rather abrupt, 
but the voice startled me, Like his sister’s, it was a 
refined voice, yet there was in it a harsh tone of de- 
fiance, as if he were ready to direct me anywhere, so as 
it took me awayfromhim. I looked atthe girl. Her 
eyes were fixed on her brother’s face, with an expres- 
sion of mingled pity and terror. There was something 
in her countenance which made my heart ache. 

“*T will go and speak to your grandfather, Alice,” 
T said. 

AsI drew near the tool-house, the old man came 
out. Seeing me approach him, and recognising the 
traveller of the morning, he gave me a sort of half- 
military salutation, and stood still. 

“T find your grand-daughter Alice is one of my 
household,” Isaid. ‘She does not seem a very strong 


‘*He’s just inside 





girl; but our service will not be hard.” 


* Alice is quite content, sir,” answered the old man 
cheerfully. 

‘“Were your grandchildren born in England?” I 
inquired. 

*‘The boy was; Alice wasn’t,” replied the patri- 
arch. ‘‘ Alice was born in the Highlands of Scotland. 
She says she can just remember the place; but I 
doubt, sir, that’s more from my talk than from her 
memory. Ah, Isee itasifI’d only left it yesterday— 
aweel!—I don’t say it was bonnier than this, nor so 
bonnie maybe,” and he looked round, “but for a’ 
that, sir, to auld folk there’s nae place like the auld 
place.” 

‘* What made you leave it ?’"I asked. 

‘“Ye may well believe, no o’ my ain will,” said he, 
‘*butthe Earl, to whose forefathers mine had paid honest 
rent for a hundred years, took it into his head to make 
a great sheep farm. So we had notice to quit. Not us 
only, sir. More than thirty homes were broken up on 
the same day. One or two hearts were broken, too, 
I’m feared. Yet the Earl was a kind man, sir, and had 
never been hard after a bad season. I suppose he 
didn’t know people could care for old walls that had 
no ’scutcheons on them. Idon’t doubt he did it never 
thinking. But that didn’t save our sorrow.” 

‘‘ Was there any resistance ?” 

‘““No, sir; there wero a few fierce words at first, 
but we understood well enoo’ that the Earl could do as 
he willed wi’ his own. And if his agents were kind- 
hearted folk, why should we make their work painfu’ 
tae them? And if they were cruel, why should we resist 
what we couldna’ withstand, and gie them the pleasure 
o’ conquerin’, as they were sure to do? We don’t 
like being conquered, sir; if we can’t keep a field, we 
leave it.” 

‘* And what became of the evicted people?” I asked. 

‘‘They mostly went to Canada. All those I’ve 
heard of, have prospered. If the Earl ever frets about 
the few old people who were sent to their graves a 
little before their time, he may comfort himself wi’ the 
thocht it was a good change for the many in the long 
run. That’s the way the Lord brings good out of evil, 
ain. 

‘Your family didn’t go abroad?” I queried. 

‘*No, sir,” he said. ‘‘I had only one son, and his 
wife was a poor ailing creature, who would have died 
on shipboard. Yet she had a wonderfw’ spirit: there 
was no one said harder things of the Earl than she 
did. At the same time, sir, if she could have shown 
him a kindness, I’m sure she’d hae done it. So, in- 
stead of going abroad, we came down here, and my 
son got a place as manager on a farm, and we all did 
very well, only the wife died when little Ewen was 
born. My son lived till both his children were ’most 
grown up. We have had hard lines, sir, since then, 
but I’m glad he died when he did?” 

‘‘ Why, how is that?” I inquired. 

‘‘ Ah, sir, it’s a terrible story, and might be better 
untold. But you seem kind, sir, and however you 
may judge about the boy, what I can tell will help you 
to understand Alice.” 

‘‘Your grand-daughter certainly looks unhappy, 
Mr. M‘Callum,” said I. 

‘‘She’s just witherin’ up,” said the old man, with 


i the strange pathos of solemn calmness. 
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During our conversation we had strolled down the 
lane past the farmhouse, and as M‘Callum spoke 
thus, he paused beside a rude fencing which enclosed 
a low-lying woody meadow, through which ran a nar- 
row stream. 

‘« Tt happened there!” he said. 

But Alice came running behind us, quite white and 
breathless. ‘‘ Grandfather,” she cried, ‘‘ Ewen is 
waiting for you to go to tea. You know he must make 
haste back to finish his work,” and as she spoke she 
gave an appealing look, as if she only wished she knew 
what was told and what remained unsaid. 

“*Tll come—I’m comin’,” answered the old man, 
with a humility like that of a child detected in some 
indiscretion. ‘‘ Mind, sir,” he whispered, ‘‘it has 
nothing to do with her, except that it’s hurrying her 
away to be an angel in heaven.” 

We retraced our steps very slowly, for the old man 
was unmistakably feeble. Alice walked by his side in 
silence. We found Ewen waiting for us where we had 
left him. Their home lay down a narrow lane, leading 
from the road. I caught a glimpse of it—a_rude 
wooden cottage, with bulging windows. 

‘*Thave put your tea ready, grandfather,” said Alice. 

‘Thank ye, my girl; and I’m sure, sir, we're 
kindly obliged to Mistress Garrett for giving her leave 
to run out whiles, and do usa turn at housekeeping. 
Good evening, sir.” 

‘Good evening, Mr. M‘Callum,” I answered; 
** good evening,” I added, turning to the young man, 
but he walked away as if he had not heard. 

Alice stepped before me and opened the garden gate. 
She held it while I passed in. Then she said timidly, 
** Don’t think hardly of my brother, sir. His manner 
is strange, but he has been through seas of trouble.” 

‘Ts he quite ashore now, Alice?” I inquired. 

She did not answer for a minute, but her lip and 
brow quivered. ‘I’m afraid, sir, it’s as right as it 
ever will be,” she said, and burst into tears. 

‘*My dear girl,” I began, ‘‘I don’t want to hear 
anything you do not wish to tell, but——” 

‘You'll hear it all soon enough, sir,” she said, with 
a desperate effort to stop her tears; ‘‘ but I wanted 
you to know us a little before you heard.” 

‘Yet, would it not be best for you to tell me your 
own story? Why should I be left to hear what other 
people say ?” 

**Then I’ve got no story to tell, sir,” she answered 
with sudden calmness. ‘‘The only story is what the 
people say, and they say a lie!” 

There was a clear emphasis in her voice which made 
me look down’at her. Her tears were dried, and her 
eyes were bright and fixed, like those of a person 
fronting a railing mob. 

‘Then I should not heed them, Alice.” 

‘* Yes, sir, you would,” she replied. Her flat contra- 
diction was quite respectful. She saw life from a 
position in which I had never stood. She was the wisest 
in this matter. 


By this time we had reached the hall. I held out 


my hand to her, as Mr. Lambert had given me his on 
the day I heard of Lucy’s death. 

** Well, at least, Alice,” I said, ‘‘ remember, I am 
ready to hear whenever you wish to tell. Do not be 


She let her hand stay in mine for about a minute, 
It was very cold. Then she raised her eyes and 
opened her mouth, so that I saw rather than heard 
her thanks. 

I went into the parlour. My papers still lay about 
the table, and Ruth had not returned. I wondered if 
she knew anything of the tragedy of which I had 
caught a glimpse. I resolved not to ask her about it 
yet, for I believed she had a practical person’s strong 
dislike to mystery. And what was this mystery? It 
seemed connected with that handsome, abrupt young 
workman, scarcely more than a youth. His sister 
denied its truth, whatever it might be, but I knew 
that loving women have a happy gift of disbelieving 
what they choose. Her grandfather had certainly 
spoken less decidedly; and I could not forget his 
words as we stood beside that low, deserted meadow, 
with its sluggish stream. ‘‘It happened there.” 
What happened ? ° 

It pained me greatly to see the suffering written 
on my servant’s face. When she brought in our 
tea she was as composed as possible; but I had been 
behind the scenes, and I knew there was a reason for 
her worn cheeks, and for the strange note that sounded 
occasionally in her voice. Yet what could I do to 
help her? It occurred to me, I might find an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the young man alone. I know 
some people suffer from a strange reserve, which 
makes them more willing to open their hearts to 
strangers than to their dearest friends. This arises 
from a morbid sensitiveness which cannot bear con- 
stantly to meet eyes that understand all about us. 
Now this disposition ought not to be punished or 
preached at. It is a spiritual disease, and must be 
pitied and cured. At the same time, I doubtif it ever 
wholly disappears. To this day, I am glad Ruth never 
guessed about Lucy Weston. 

After tea, my sister resumed her knitting, and asI 
fumbled with my papers, I caught her dark eyes 
watching me with an arch expression, Presently she 
said— 

‘‘ How did you like your afternoon walk, Edward? 
Had you any adventures ?” 

‘‘ Hem—no—” I answered, guiltily; ‘‘at least, I met 
Alice in the lane, talking to her brother and grand- 
father. The old man seems a shrewd, pleasant 
Scotchman, and he sent his thanks to you for permit- 
ting Alice to look after his household arrangements.” 

“‘Ah, poor man! I should think myself a hard 
woman if I denied him: any comfort in my power to 
give,” said Ruth. 

‘‘ Any special reason for saying so?” I inquired. 

*« I believe the young man is as bad as he can be,” 
returned my sister. ‘‘There’s one very dark story 
whispered about him in the neighbourhood. He was 
tried for a fearful deed and acquitted. So, of course, 
human eyes must henceforth regard him as innocent. 
I'll not repeat the story, for I don’t know any parti- 
culars.” 

‘“‘I gathered something of this from their talk in 
the afternoon,” I said. ‘‘ At any rate, his sister be- 
lieves him guiltless.” 

“She’s one of those women who are made to be 
heart-broken,” remarked Ruth; ‘‘she’d not love him 





too sure that a friend’s aid is useless.” 





less if she knew him guilty.” 
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«Thank God for such love,” I said. 
to understand His own.” 

‘Yes, that’s all very fine,” returned my sister, 
‘but it seems hard one should be a martyr that others 
may learn a lesson.” 

‘Yet it is often God’s will,” said I. 

‘Well, Edward,” she answered, ‘‘ I don’t suppose 
He wishes it, but as He permits it, of course we must 
be satisfied. THe will make it up to the sufferers in 
His own good time.” 

‘‘He makes it up now,” I said. ‘‘ Lovo is ever its 
own reward. It purifies the heart which holds it.” 

‘*So does fire purify silver,” retorted Ruth, ‘‘ but I 
doubt if the silver likes the process while it is going on.” 

“Yet I am sure Alice would not give up her sisterly 
love even if she could,” I pleaded. 

‘‘ Ah, she can’t give it up, so that settles the ques- 
tion,” returned Ruth. ‘‘There is no laying down the 
crosses that grow out of our own hearts, and they are 
always heaviest !” 

“The heaviest cross makes the brightest crown,” I 
said. 

‘‘T suppose so,” she answered. ‘‘ But when one is 
over tired with carrying a burden on a long journey, 
one has not always strength to look forward to the 
very end. The little bit of road under each footstep is 
often quite enough !” 

*‘ Just so,” I said, ‘‘and so doing, we shall suddenly 
find ourselves on the threshold of Home!” 

Then followed a long silence. At last I asked, 
* From what service did you take Alice M‘Callum ?” 

‘“*From Mallowe Hall,” answered Ruth. ‘‘I knew 
her by her coming to my old shop, and I always had 
a liking for her. She was lady’s-maid there, and she 
left because all the servants took sides against her 
brother, and that she could not bear. Besides she 
wished to be nearer her relations in their ‘ trouble,’ as 
she called it. So I offered to take her, and she was 
quite thankful to come, though our service is much 
inferior to what she left at the Hall. I told her plainly 
she was a simpleton. But she only answered ‘ Never 
mind.’ ” 

“Well, Ruth,” I said, ‘I am truly thankful you 
acted as youdid. Few women would have courage to 
engage a servant who expressly wished to be near a 
relation with ‘a very dark story.’” 

“Tam not in the habit of judging individuals by 
_ their connections,” she answered, ‘‘and I liked the 
girl’s faithfulness. Besides, for the matter of fear, I 
may as well tell you I keep pistols.” 

** Bless me, Ruth!” I ejaculated. 

“Well,” said she coolly, turning her needles, and 
beginning another row. ‘Better do that, than not 
do what you wish because you're frightened.” 

** When did you begin that custom ?” I inquired. 

“Twenty years ago,” she answered; ‘‘at the time 
when I hired a youth to be messenger and odd man 
about the house and garden at Mallowe.” 

*‘Then you took two or three means of protection at 
the same time,” I said. 

**T didn’t know whether the lad would be a protec- 
tion,” she replied drily. ‘‘He had been a conyict, 
and he hung about the village, saying he could not do 
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anything, because no one would give him a chance. 
I resolved he should not have that excuse any 
longer. So I rode to Hopleigh and bought two pistols, 
and took some lessons in their use. Then I hired 
him, and he slept in the room over mine. He never 
knew about the firearms. He thought I trusted him 
entirely. I think it was a harmless deception. Had 
he shown himself unworthy of trust he would have 
found out his mistake.” 

‘Then you were not disappointed in him ?” 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘ he is now highly respectable, and 
is head man on one of the best farms near the village.” 

‘‘Ruth,” said I, gazing earnestly at her, as she sat 
opposite me, as upright as a dart, ‘‘ you never told me 
this before.” 

‘‘Why should I?” she replied, returning my gaze 
with a sharp glance from her keen hazel eyes. ‘ You 
would have urged me not to do it, or not to do such 
things again, as the case might be. And yet I'll en- 
gage you've been doing the like in London. We're 
all willing to be a little brave or kind ourselves, but 
we're prone to wish our friends to shut themselves 
into safe, selfish cupboards, just to save our own feel- 
ings and fears.” 

‘Well, Ruth,” I said (thinking this was a good 
opportunity), ‘‘I’ve come to the conclusion I'll have 
a little conversation with young Ewen M‘Callum 
myself.” 

‘‘ Very well,” she replied, ‘‘ only you need not speak 
to him beside pools in lonely fields.” 

‘« But supposing the best opportunity occurs in such 
a locality ?” I said, smiling. 

‘‘T cannot get into you to direct your conscience,” 
she answered. ‘‘But don’t follow my example in 
everything except the pistols!” 

At that moment Phillis brought in our supper, and 
our conversation fell into very ordinary channels, 
until we finally said good night, and retired to our 
respective chambers. 

I wonder if Ruth has really had no romance in her 
life. Iam not so sure of it as I was last night. She 
is certainly like some apples I have seen, which have 
green, tart rinds, yet are very sweet at the core. But 
if God has ever sent my sister one of those special 
sorrows with which ‘‘a stranger intermeddleth not,” 
she must haye suffered very much, as such strong 
natures do. They always shut their sorrows in their 
own hearts, which is very like covering a crown of 
thorns with an iron helmet. God bless her! I 
almost wish she had been born to rank and wealth— 
she seems just the woman to save a country, like Joan 
of Arc, or Elizabeth, or Maria Theresa. 

Yet, after all, but few are needed to do these out-of- 
the-way tasks which startle the world, and one may 
be most useful just doing common-place duties and 
leaving the issue with God. And when it is all over, 
and our feet will run no more, and our hands are 
helpless, and we have scarcely strength to murmur a 
last prayer, then we shall see that instead of needing 
a larger field, we have left untilled many corners of 
our single acre, and that none of it is fit for our 
Master’s eye, were it not for the softening shadow of 
the Cross. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Tus short letter differs from all others which have 
come down to us as parts of the canon of Scripture. It 
gives us a glimpse of the private friendships of an 
apostle, and of the social intercourse which he held 
with his fellow Christians. And this, in relation to a 
matter originally of mere private interest: the return 
and reception of a runaway slave. If it be asked, 
what motive can have led to the placing of such a letter 
among the books of Scripture, we Christians have no 
hesitation to Whose guidance to ascribe its preserva- 
tion. It cannot have been thus honoured merely as a 
relic of St. Paul; for there must have been scores of 
similar letters in the possession of men and families in 
the early Christian world, which, had that primitive 
age been as careful of relics as we are now taught to 
believe it was, would have been preserved with equal 
care. All these others have perished, and this only 
remains. I believe that reason sufficient will appear, 
before the conclusion of our present paper, why this 
should have been so; that the instruction to be 
derived from this private letter concerning a mere 
domestic matter, will vindicate itself as thoroughly 
worthy to have been conserved for the church in all 
ages. 

First, let us review the circumstances under which 
the epistle was written. And here let me say that, 
wishing to make this chapter complete in itself, I shall 
not be careful to avoid repeating information given 
already in the preceding chapter, on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. The reader will thank me for sparing 
him the troublesome task of referring back and com- 
bining the two accounts. 

During St. Paul’s long sojourn of three whole years 
at Ephesus, the principal city of Asia Minor, he ap- 
pears to have become the founder of several churches 
in that country, without having himself visited the 
towns where they sprung up. The general expression 
in the narrative in the Acts is, that ‘‘ all that dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of God, both Jews and Greeks ;” 
and in Col. ii. 1 the Apostle speaks of the people of 
Colossee and Laodicea as never having seen his face in 
the flesh. It isto the first mentioned of these, Colossz, 
that our attention is now directed. It had once been 
an important city, but had a few years before the 
time of which we are speaking been desolated by a 
terrible earthquake, from the effects of which it 
appears never afterwards to have recovered. During 
St. Paul’s stay at Ephesus, Epaphras, an inhabitant 
of Colossee, became acquainted with him, and received 
from his lips the word of truth, which became the 
seed of the Colossian church. Probably in consequence 
of this, others from the town visited the Apostle, and 
among them the family with whom we are now con- 
cerned, consisting of Philemon; Apphia, his wife; 
Archippus, probably their son; and Onesimus, their 
slave. The result of the intercourse between them 
was that the head of the family became a missionary 
to his native town—a fellow labourer with the Apostle. 
Apphia became a sister in Christ; and Archippus, 
apparently at that time a youth, was afterwards 








admitted to holy orders; for in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, iv. 17, St. Paul writes, ‘‘ Say unto Archip- 
pus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” 

We must now pass over six or seven years. In that 
interval, the Apostle has gone through all those trials 
and perils which signalised the latter portion of his 
missionary journeyings as related in the Acts: has 
stood before Felix and Festus; and, haying for his 
safety used his right as a Roman citizen of appealing 
to Csesar, has been sent prisoner to Rome. He is 
dwelling there under military custody in his own 
hired house, resorted to by Christian brethren from 
all parts of the East. Among the rest comes Epaphras 
with news of a mixed kind from Colosssee—news which, 
making the Apostle both joyful and anxious, sets him 
upon despatching at once an epistle thither. Two 
messengers are with him, ready to be the bearers of 
his letter. One of these was Tychicus, a native of 
Asia, and companion of St. Paul on his missionary 
journeys. On the other we will for a few minutes 
direct our attention. He is no other than the slave 
Onesimus, of whom we before said that he had pro- 
bably accompanied his master, Philemon, to Ephesus, 
and there had become acquainted with St. Paul. So 
much is, I think, necessary to be supplied in order to 
account for what we find now happening. Onesimus 
has become since then a runaway from his master. He 
has escaped the search of the slaye-police, established 
expressly for the purpose of tracking and bringing back 
fugitives, and is lying hid, where all that. was bad and 
disreputable found its confluence and its concealment, 
in the great metropolis, Rome. There, led by what 
providential chance we know not, he visits the Apostle. 
He may have been brought by Epaphras. More pro- 
bably he may have recollected, with fond regret, 
amongst the refuse of the lowest society, in which 
such a fugitive would naturally be found, the pure 
and warm-hearted man who had wrought such a 
change in his master’s family—who had reasoned, in 
his case in vain, of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come. He may have been not unacquainted 
with some part of the Apostle’s subsequent course. 
He may have even worked his way in one of the ships 
in which St. Paul had made his broken and perilous 
voyage to Rome. Or he may have accidentally heard 
that he was now a prisoner in the same city. Be this: 
as it may, the two met together; the runaway slave, 
the Apostle of Christ,—and the result of the meeting 
was that the slave became a Christian brother. The 
guilt of an accusing conscience, the sense of insecurity 
and danger, the ties of reviving affection and gratitude 
drawing him back to his master, all pleaded on the 
side of the Apostle, and Onesimus was convinced. As 
in Hagar’s case, so in this, so in every case of forsaken 
duty, the voice of God’s messenger is, ‘‘ Return and 
submit thyself.” At whatever cost or risk, the first 
work of the penitent must be to repair as far as pos- 
sible the wrong done. So Onesimus is ready to start 
from Rome on his way back to his master at Colossi. 
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Naturally such a traveller would seek for a letter of 
commendation. He would be afraid of the anger of 
his master, even were that master a Christian brother ; 
and we are, I think, almost compelled to assume, from 
the deprecatory tone of this letter, that Philemon was 
a master from whom severity was to be expected. 
Paul the aged, from whom both his master and he 
had received the glad tidings of salvation, would, if 
any could, be an effectual pleader for him. So the 
Apostle dictates, and partly, or even perhaps wholly, 
writes with his own hand such a letter as Onesimus 
required—a letter containing nothing respecting 
church doctrine and discipline, but wholly concerning 
this one private matter, praying earnestly that the 
returned slave might be kindly received, and his 
former faults forgiven ; mentioning the happy change 
which had taken place in him during his flight, 
and bespeaking for him on his return, not only a 
welcome, but recognition as a Christian brother ; and 
thus the Church has acquired this letter. It was pre- 
served in the family to which it was addressed, and 
read first, no doubt, as a precious apostolic message of 
love and blessing, in the church which assembled in 
Philemon’s house. Then copies of it became multi- 
plied, and from Colossze it spread through the church 
universal. It is quoted as early as the end of the 
second century, and has ever, except with some few 
who question everything, remained an undoubted 
portion of the writings of St. Paul. 

Let us now examine the Epistle, for our understand- 
ing and use. The Apostle begins it by calling himself 
“a prisoacy of Christ Jesus.” This he did not do in the 
opening of the letter to the Colossians, which was 
written and sent at the same time. There, associating 
with himself Timothy, as here, and by the same title of 
“our brother,” he calls himself ‘‘ an apostle ;” here, ‘a 
prisoner.”” Doubtless this was because there he wished 
to carry the weight of authority: here, he is request- 
ing a favour. This view is substantiated by our find- 
ing him by and by, ver. 9, when he is about to prefer 
his petition, mentionirg this fact of his being “‘ a pri- 
soner”’ of Jesus Christ, as an additional reason why it 
should be kindly received. When he is beseeching 
the Ephesians to walk worthily of the vocation where- 
with they were called, he similarly styles himself 
“the prisoner of the Lord.” 

He addresses the letter to the whole household of 
Philemon, and to the church that is in his house. 
There is a certain tact and skill in this. Some of us 
might think that in a matter regarding the treatment 
of a servant by his master, that master only ought to 
have been exhorted: but when by thus joining others 
in the house to him, he makes them witnesses of his 
counsel, he gently reminds Philemon, that even our 
domestic duties are not matters of which we may 
judge by ourselves, and purely as regards ourselves, 
but that as to them also we owe an obligation to the 
feelings of one another, to our own families, and to 
the church of God. He also skilfully provides for the 
success of his exhortations: for if Philemon might 
have been tempted to treat lightly advice of which 
only he himself was cognizant, he hardly could, con- 
sistently with his wish to stand well with those about 
him, do so when they also were aware of it. 

A word respecting this church in Philemon’s house. 








Remember that this was before there were any fixed 
buildings appropriated to purposes of divine worship. 
The Christians assembled where and how they could, 
and generally, we may well suppose, in not very large 
numbers: and thus the house of the minister, or of 
some other Christian brother, became a regular place 
of meeting for prayer and the sacrament. We learn 
from the Epistle to the Colossians that in the neigh- 
bouring city of Laodicea one Nymphas similarly 
assembled the church in his house: and in Rom. xvi. 
5, and 1 Cor. xvi. 19, the same is said of Aquila 
and Priscilla. ‘‘ Where do you assemble 2?” asked tho 
heathen prefect of the primitive apostolic father, 
Justin Martyr. ‘‘ Where each one can and will,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ You believe, no doubt, that we all 
meet together in one place: but it is not so, for the 
God of the Christians is not shut up in a room, but 
He fills heaven and earth, and is honoured eyery- 
where by the faithful.” He adds, in relating this, 
that he himself had ordinarily such an assembly -in 
his own house. The practice is interesting, as show- 
ing the independence of our holy religion on out- 
ward circumstances: but it is not to be quoted in 
disparagement of our present practice. When the 
circumstances of the Church altered, her practice also 
altered. She is the Church of all time, and of every 
land; and is no more obliged to continue, in these 
times, her primitive modes of assembling, than they 
were to anticipate our fashion. 

The Apostle proceeds to pave the way for his coming 
request, by commending the faith and love of him to 
whom he was writing. Philemon had refreshed, the 
hearts of the saints; was known as one full of be- 
neyolence and Christian charity. This, the Apostle 
says, made him the bolder. He might have com- 
manded him to do what was fitting; this also he 
mentions to bespeak acceptance for the lesser thing— 
viz., his request for love’s sake. 

And thus he introduces the subject of his letter, 
even further bespeaking favour for it by the cireum- 
stance of his being now Paul the aged, and in chains 
for Jesus’ sake. Onesimus is his own child; a birth 
into the Christian Church, which had been the fruit 
of his own imprisonment. His name ONESIMUS, in 
Greek, signified profitable ; little indeed had this sig- 
nification as yet been verified ; but now the unpro- 
fitable one had become a source of profit—to the 
Apostle, whose ministry he had sealed, to his master, 
who would receive him now not as a slaye, a chattel, 
but as a brother beloved. The Apostle had a thought 
of retaining him to minister to himself that duty 
which he gently reminds Philemon that he, the 
master, owed to his father in the faith; but he is un- 
willing to take his service for granted, and thus con- 
strain it; all that he does for the Apostle shall be of 
free will. 

The pleader now becomes more pressing, and as- 
sumes a more serious tone. Perhaps there was 
another hand in all this; perhaps it was of God, 
whose Providence had deprived him of a servant for a 
season, to bestow upon him a friend and brother eter- 
nally, And so, if he counted St. Paul as a fellow- 
labourer, he was to receive Onesimus as he would 
receive himself. 

But one thing remained. 


Since a slave could 
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possess nothing, the means of escape and sustenance 
must haye been fraudulently obtained out of his 
master’s property, even supposing there was no 
greater theft behind. To whatever sum this damage 
amounted, St. Paul gives his word that he would him- 
self be chargeable with it. His own hand attests this, 
whether he wrote this portion only, or, as is more 
probable, the whole letter, himself. But he does not 
expect this his pledge to be redeemed. He delicately 
reminds Philemon that a far greater debt is owing to 
him than can be due from him—‘‘even thine own 
self’’—to him who first taught thee the worth of thine 
own soul. This being so, let me have profit of thee 
(another allusion to the name of Onesimus), not indeed 
in worldly good, but in a rich increase of voluntary 
compliance over and above my present request. 

Thus (and who shall say that it is discourteously or 
unskilfully ?) he urges his plea, and concludes by 
holding out a prospect of a visit to them, and by 
sending salutations from those who were with him. 
All is closed with the benediction, “ The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.” 

And now let us gather up the thoughts which we 
may carry away from this short epistle. 

First, it furnishes an important evidence of the 
apostolic spirit, or, which is for us the same thing, the 
teaching of the Spirit of God, with regard to a subject 
much debated, but now, by God’s good Providence, 
happily determined in our time—I mean slavery. 
We learn from this letter two things. 1. That the 
Apostle will not rashly or hastily interfere with 
existing institutions. He had elsewhere advised 
(1 Cor. vii. 20) that every man should abide in the 
calling in which he finds himself; and had recom- 
mended the Christian slave, even if he might be free, 
rather to continue as he was (ver. 21). And here he is 
consistent with himself. He neverrequests Philemon 
to set Onesimus free, but only to receive him back 
kindly. 

So much for one side. But we must not lose sight 
of the other. It has been often and well observed 
that though St. Paul was no abolitionist, yet St. 
Paul’s principles, if carried out, inevitably lead to the 
abolition of slavery. The gentleness which he here 
recommends, and elsewhere enjoins, coupled with the 
great doctrine which he never ceases to enforce, of the 
union of all mankind in Christ, could not make way 
among men, without the institution of slavery falling 
before them. The best practical proof of this is, that 
as these have made way, slavery has fallen. So then 
let us be fair. Let us not quote the moderation of the 
Apostle on the one side, without remembering that 
all the weight of his principles and character was 
thrown, and has prevailed, on the other. 

Secondly, we happen to possess the means of 
comparing this specimen of Christian intercession with 
a like specimen from the pen of a kindly-spirited and 
cultivated heathen. The younger Pliny, the same 
who wrote the celebrated letter to the Emperor 
Trajan about the Christians in Bithynia, writes to his 
friend Sabinianus entreating his pardon for a freedman 
who had offended him; and writes again acknowledging 
gratefully the granting of hisrequest. The letters are 
models of courtesy, humanity, good feeling. But toa 
Christian mind, the comparison with this of St. Paul is 


most instructive. 
eminent. 
pity, of self-respect, even of self-indulgence, for, says 
he, anger must be a torment to a man of your benevo- 
lent disposition. Nay, he puts in another motive still:— 
if you spare him now, you will have more excuse for 
anger with him in case he offends hereafter. Paul 
writes to his friend far otherwise. There is no mere 
appeal to pity, no mirror held up to self-esteem, no 
afterthoughts admitting and justifying inconsistencv: 
all comes warm from the loving heart, and all the 
heart’s love is kindled by the love of Christ. 

Thirdly, wo have here the instructive sight of a man 
practising what he has preached. Some years before, 
St. Paul wrote the beautiful description of love in 
1 Cor. xiii. Now many a man may write a beautiful 
description, and yet not exemplify it in his own 
conduct. Sometimes sympathy, sometimes enthusiasm, 
sometimes mere pride, makes us orators—makes us 
angels; but when we are off our prophesying chairs 
the old Adam prevails, and we falsify our own words. 
It is a pleasing glimpse into St. Paul’s character when 
we see that this was not so withhim. The love which 
he eulogized then, he exhibits now. Where can we 
find a nobler illustration of the beautiful words, 
‘Love is long-suffering, is kind; love envieth not; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
easily provoked, imputeth not the evil; rejoiceth not 
at unrighteousness, but rejoiceth at the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things”? Here was a prisoner with a 
chain clanking on his arm, with anxiety about his 
own fate continually gnawing his heart, with the con- 
stant presence of an alien keeper, the eyes ever fixed 
on him, which have been described* as the greatest 
torture of guarded imprisonment; with the care of 
all the churches upon him, and the endless complica- 
tions of relations of Jew and Gentile to arrange,—yet 
finding room in his heart for the poor runaway slave, 
and time and words at his command to plead his cause. 
Such, we may add, is the grace of God’s Holy Spirit; 
such the power of holy love; such the bloom of 
Christian courtesy and Christian humility. 

Again, the history of Onesimus himself is not with- 
out its instruction and consolation for us. Like the 
prodigal, he had fled from his home, and amidst the 
secret haunts of the depraved metropolis was ‘seeking 
concealment from justice. But even there the mes- 
senger of grace and mercy found him, and he was 


They lack just that in which this is 


blessedness: he found, not only a reconciled master 
on earth, but a loving and precious Master in heaven. 
Many, in commenting on this Epistle, have reminded 
us of the deeper thought which has occurred to them, 
that St. Paul is indeed here our example, but was 
himself following a higher example; even that of 
Him who found us wandering from our duty and our 
Father’s house, and pleaded for our restoration with 
His own suffering, and His own most precious 
blood. 

But beyond doubt, the lesson of all others irom 
this Epistle is, that we should carry into the concerns 








* See “The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis.” 
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of private life the courtesy and the Christian spirit 

here shown by the Apostle; that we should talk to | 
one another, argue with one another, write letters to 
one another, not as men of the world, but as disciples 

of Christ; not as Pliny, but as St. Paul; remember- 

ing Whose we are, and Whom we serve; and that 

our religion is to be a light shining before men to 

show forth the glory of Him who hath redeemed us 

by Christ. 

Our usual task of summing up the necessary cor- | 
rections of readings and renderings, will in this case | 
be naturally but a short one. 

In ver. 2, instead of ‘‘ our beloved Apphia,” read, 
with all our oldest MSS., “ Apphia our sister.” In 
ver. 6, our three oldest MSS. omit “Jesus.” In the 
same verse, for ‘‘ you,” read, ‘‘ us,” with all our oldest 
MSS. In ver. 7, for ‘‘ we have,” read, ‘‘I had.” In 
ver. 12, for ‘‘ sent again,” read, ‘‘sent back to thee.” 
In the same verse, omit ‘‘ thou therefore.” In ver. 
20, for ‘‘ the Lord,” read, ‘‘ Christ.” 

As to corrections in the rendering: in ver. 4, it 


tion of thee in my prayers.” And in the next verse, 
“hearing of thy love, and of the faith which thou 
hast,” &c. ‘‘ All the saints,” should be, “all saints.’’ 
In ver. 6, render, ‘‘ may become effectual unto Christ 
in the knowledge of every good thing which is in us,” 





In ver. 7, and also in vers. 12 and 20, ‘‘ heart” ex- 
presses much better that which “ bowels” was intended 
to convey. In ver. 7, for “‘ are refreshed,” read, ‘‘ have 
been refreshed.” In ver. 8, for ‘though I might be much 
bold,” read, ‘‘ though I have much boldness ;” and for 
** convenient,” << fitting.” Place the period at the former 
‘* beseech thee,” and connect the next words with what 
follows: Being such an one,—as Paul the aged, and 
now also a prisoner of Christ Jesus,—I beseech thee, 
&c. In ver.f@, ‘‘ son” should be “ child,” and ‘‘ have 
begotten,” should be “‘ begat.” In ver. 13, for “‘ would 
have retained,” read, ‘‘ was purposing to retain ;” and 
for “ might have ministered,” ‘might minister.” In 
ver. 14, for ‘‘ benefit,” read, ‘‘good service.” In ver. 15, 
for ‘‘ shouldest receive him,” ‘‘ mayest receive him.” 
In ver. 19, for ‘albeit I do not say,” ‘‘ that I say 
not.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘joy,” read, ‘‘ profit ;” the word 
is a play on the name ‘‘ Onesimus.” In ver. 21, for 
‘‘wrote,” “have written;” and for “wilt also do 
more,” **wiltdo even more.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘withal,” 
read, ‘‘at the same time.” 

Our next paper will be on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians; which, being written and sent at the same time, 
and by the same messenger, as those to the Colossians 
and Philemon, as well as from its internal similarity 
to the former of those Epistles, naturally enters into 
the same group with them. 





THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS.* 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


, Every instance of contrivance which we can | 
thoroughly follow and understand, has an intense 
interest—as casting light upon the method of the | 
Divine government, and upon the analogy between 
the operations of our own minds and the operations 
of the Creator. Some instances will strike us more 
than others—and those will strike us most which 
stand in some near comparison with our own human 
efforts of ingenuity and contrivance. There is one 
such instance which I propose to consider in this 
chapter—the machinery by which a great purpose has 
been accomplished in nature—a purpose which man 
has never been able to accomplish in art, and that is 
the navigation of the air. No more beautiful example 
can be found, even in the wide and rich domain of 
animal mechanics—none in which we can trace more 
clearly, too, the mode and method in which laws the 
most rigorous and exact are used as the supple in- 
struments of purpose. 

“The way of an eagle in the air” was one of the 
things of which Solomon said, that ‘‘ he knew it not.” 
No wonder that the wise king reckoned it among the 
great mysteries of nature! The force of gravitation, 
though its exact measure was not ascertained till the 
days of Newton, has been the most familiar of all 
forces in all ages of mankind. How, then, in viola- 
tion of its known effects, could heavy bodies be sup- 





* This article forms a portion of the recently published work, The Reign 
of Law. It is a great pleasure to us to be able to give to our numerous 





readers a paper which has afforded so much delight to the more limited 
circle who have access to the work itself.—Ep. S$. M. 


ported upon the thin air—and be gifted with the 
power of sustaining and directing movements more 
easy, more rapid, and more certain than the move- 
ments of other animals upon the firm and solid earth ? 
No animal motion in nature is so striking or so 
beautiful as the— 

“ Scythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 

The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air.’’* 

Nor will the wonder cease when, so far as the 
mechanical problem is concerned, the mystery of flight 
is solved. If we wish to see how material laws can be 
bent to purpose, we shall study this problem. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the forco 
which seems so adverse—the force of gravitation 
drawing down all bodies to the earth, is the very 
force which is the principal one concerned in flight, 
and without which flight would be impossible. It is 
curious how completely this has been forgotten in: 
almost all human attempts to navigate the air. Birds 
are not lighter than the air, but immensely heavier. 
If they were lighter than the air they might float, but 
they could not fly. This is the difference between a 
bird and a balloon. A balloon rises because it is lighter 
than the air, and floats upon it. Consequently, it is 
incapable of being directed; because it possesses in 
itself no active force enabling it to resist the currents 
of the air in which it is immersed, and because if it 
had such a force it would have no fulcrum, or resisting 
medium against which to exert it. It becomes, as it 





® Longfellow’s Wayside Inn—Ser Federigo. 
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were, part of the atmosphere, and must go with it 
where it goes. No bird is ever for an instant of time 
lighter than the air in which it flies; but being, on the 
contrary, always greatly heavier, it keeps possession 
of a force capable of supplying momentum, and there- 
fore capable of overcoming any lesser force, such as 
the ordinary resistance of the atmosphere, and even of 
heavy gales of wind. The law of gravitation, there- 
fore, is used in the flight of birds as one of the most 
essential of the forces which are available for the 
accomplishme1t of the end in view. 

The next la appealed to, and pressed into the 
service, is again 2 law which would seem an impedi- 
ment in the way. This is the resisting force of the 
atmosphere in opposing any body moving through it. 
Tn this force an agent is sought and found for supply- 
ing the requisite balance to the force of gravity. But 
in order ‘hat the resisting force of air should be 
effectual for this purpose, it must be used under very 
peculiar conditions. The resisting force of fluids, and 
of airs or gases, is a force acting equally in all direc- 
tions, unless special means are taken to give it predo- 
minant action in some special direction. If it is a 
force strong enough to prevent a body from falling, it 
is also a force strong enough to prevent it from 
advancing. In order, therefore, to solve the problem 
of flight, the resisting power of the air must be 
called into action as strongly as possible in the 
direction opposite to the force of gravity, and as 
little as possible in any other. Consequently a body 
capable of flight must present its maximum of surface 
to the resistance of the air in the perpendicular direc- 
tion, and its minimum of surface in the horizontal 
direction. Now, both these conditions are satisfied 
(1) by.the great breadth or length of surface presented 
to the air perpendicularly in a bird’s expanded wings, 
and by (2) the narrow lines presented in its shape 
horizontally, when in the act of forward motion 
through the air. But something more yet is required 
for flight. Great as the resisting force of air is, it is 
not strong enough to balance the force of gravity by 
its mere pressure on an expanded wing—unless that 
pressure is increased by an appeal to yet other laws— 
and other properties of its nature. Every sportsman 
must have seen cases in which a flying bird has been 
so wounded as to produce a rigid expansion of the 
wings. This does not prevent the bird from falling, 
although it breaks the fall, and makes it come more or 
less gently to the ground. 

Yet further, therefore, to accomplish flight, another 
law must be-appealed to, and that is the immense 
elasticity of the air, and the reacting force it exerts 
against compression. To enable an animal heavier 
than the air to support itself against the force of 
gravity, it must be enabled to strike the air down- 
wards with such force as to occasion a rebound up- 
wards of corresponding power. The wing of a flying 


|. animal must therefore do something more than barely 


balance gravity.. It must be able to strike the air 
with such violence as to call forth a reaction equally 
violent, and in the opposite direction. This is the 
function assigned to the powerful muscles by which 
the wings of birds are flapped with such velocity and 
strength. We need not follow this part of the pro- 
blem further, because it does not differ in kind from the 





muscular action of other animals. The connection, 
indeed, between the wills of animals and the mechan- 
ism of their frame is the last and highest problem of 
all in the mechanics of nature, but it is merged and 
hid for ever in the one great mystery of life. But so 
far as this difficulty is concerned, the action of an 
eagle’s wing is not more mysterious than the action of 
aman’s arm. There is a greater concentration of 
muscular power in the organism of birds than in most 
other animal frames, because it is an essential part of 
the problem to be solved in flight, that the engine 
which works the wings should be very strong, very 
compact, of a special form, and that, though heavier 
than the air, it should not have an excessive weight. 
These conditions are all met in the power, in the 
outline, and in the bulk of the pectoral muscles 
which move the wings of birds. Few persons have 
any idea of the force expended in the action of ordinary 
flight. The pulsations of the wing in most birds are so 
rapid that they cannot be counted. Even the heron 
seldom flaps its wings at a rate of less than from 120 
to 150 strokes in a minute. This is counting only the 
downward strokes, preparatory to each one of which 
there must be an upward stroke also: so that there 
are from 240 to 300 separate movements per minute. 
Yet the heron is remarkable for its slow and heavy 
flight, and it is difficult to believe, until one has timed 
the pulsations with a watch, that they have a rapidity 
approaching to twoinasecond. But this difficulty is 
an index to the enormous comparative rapidity of the 
faster-flying birds. Let any one try to count the pul- 
sations of the wing in ordinary flight of a pigeon, or 
of a blackcock, or of a partridge, or still more of any 
of the diving sea-fowl. He will find that though in 
the case of most of these birds the quickness of sight 
enables him to see the strokes separate from each other, 
it is utterly impossible to count them; whilst in some 
birds, especially in the divers, as well as in the phea- 
sant and partridge tribe, the velocity is so great that 
the eye cannot follow it at all, and the vibration of the 
wings leaves only a blurred impression on the eye. 
Our subject here, however, is not so much the 
amount of vital force bestowed on birds, as the mecha- 
nical laws which are appealed to in order to make that 
force effective in the acgomplishment of flight. The 
elasticity of the air is the law which offers itself for 
the counteraction of gravity. But in order to make 
it available for this purpose, there must be some great 
force of downward blow in order to evoke a corre- 
sponding rebound in the opposite or upward direction. 
Now, what is the nature of the implement required for 
striking this downward blow? ‘There are many con- 
ditions it must fulfil. First, it must be large enough 
in area to compress an adequate volume of air; next, 
it must be light enough in substance not to add an 
excess of weight to the already heavy body of the bird; 
next, it must be strong enough in frame to withstand 
the pressure which its own action on the air creates. 
The first of these conditions is met by an exact 
adjustment of the size or area of the wing to the size 
and weight of the bird which it is to lift. The second 
and the third conditions are both met by the provision 
of a peculiar substance, feathers, which are very light, 
and very strong; whilst the only heavy parts of the 
framework, namely, the bones in which the feathers 
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are inserted, are limited to a very small part of the 
area required. 

But there is another difficulty to be overcome—a diffi- 
culty opposed by natural laws, and which can only be 
met by another adjustment, if possible more ingenious 
and beautiful than the rest. It is obvious that if a 
bird is to support itself by the downward blow of its 
wings upon the air, it must at the end of each down- 
ward stroke lift the wing upwards again, so as to be 
ready for the next. But each upward stroke is in 
danger of neutralising the effect of the downward 
stroke. It must be made with equal velocity, and if it 
required equal force, it must produce equal resistance, 
—an equal rebound from the elasticity of the air. If 
this difficulty were not evaded somehow, flight would 
be impossible. But it is evaded by two mechanical 
contrivances, which, as it were, triumph over the laws 
of aérial resistance by conforming to them. One of 
these contrivances is, that the upper surface of the 
wing is made convex, whilst the under surface is con- 
cave. The enormous difference which this makes in 
atmospheric resistance is familiarly known to us by 
the difference between the effect of the wind on an 
umbrella which is exposed to it on the under or the 
upper side. The air which is struck by a concave or 
hollow surface, is gathered up, and prevented from 
escaping, whereas the air struck by a convex or bulg- 
ing surface escapes readily on all sides, and compara- 
tively little pressure or resistance is produced. And 
so, from the convexity of the upper surface of a bird’s 
wing; the upward stroke may be made with compara- 
tively trifling injury to the force gained in the down- 
ward blow. 

But this is only half of the provision made against 
a consequence which would be so fatal to the end in 
view. ‘The other half consists in this—that the 
feathers of a bird’s wing are made to underlap each 
other, so that in the downward stroke the pressure of 
the air closes them upwards against each other, and 
converts the whole series of them into one connected 
membrane, through which there is no escape; whilst 
in the upward stroke the same pressure has precisely 
the reverse effect—it opens the feathers, separates 
them from each other, and converts each pair of 
feathers into a self-acting valve, through which the 
air rushes at every point. Thus the same implement 
is changed in the fraction of a second from a close and 
continuous membrane which is impervious to the air, 
into a series of disconnected joints through which the 
air passes without the least resistance—the machine 
being so adjusted that when pressure is required the 
maximum of pressure is produced, and when pressure 
isto be avoided, it is avoided in spite of rapid and 
violent action. 

This, however, exhausts but a small part of the 
means by which law is made to do the work of will in 
the machinery of flight. It might easily be that 
violent and rapid blows struck downwards against the 
elastic air, might enable animals possessed of such 
power to lift themselves from the ground and nothing 
more. There is a common toy which lifts itself in 
this manner from the force exerted by the air in re- 
sisting, and reacting upon little vanes which are set 
spinning by the hand. But the toy mounts straight 
up, and is incapable of horizontal motion. So, there 








are many structures of wing which might enable 
animals to mount into the air, but which would not 
enable them to advance or to direct their flight. How, 
then, is this essential purpose gained? Again we 
find an appeal made to natural laws, and advantage 
taken of their certainty and unchangeableness. 

The power of forward motion is given to birds, first 
by the direction in which the whole wing feathers are 
set, and next by the structure given to each feather 
in itself. The wing feathers are all set backwards, 
that is, in the direction opposite to that in which the 
bird moves, whilst each feather is at the same time so 
constructed as to be strong and rigid towards its base, 
and extremely flexible and elastic towards its end. 
On the other hand, the front of the wing, along the 
greater part of its length, is a stiff hard edge, wholly 
unelastic and unyielding to the air. The anterior and 
posterior webs of each feather are adjusted on the 
same principle. The consequence of this disposition 
of the parts as a whole, and of this construction of 
each of the parts, is, that the air which is struck and 
compressed in the hollow of the wing, being unable to 
escape through the wing, owing to the closing upwards 
of the feathers against each other, and being also 
unable to escape forwards owing to the rigidity of 
the bones and of the quills in that direction, finds its 
easiest escape backwards. In passing backwards it 
lifts by its force the elastic ends of the feathers; and 
thus whilst effecting this escape, in obedience to the 
law of action and reaction, it communicates, in its 
passage along the whole line of both wings, a cor- 
responding push forwards to the body of the bird. 
By this elaborate mechanical contrivance the same 
volume of air is made to perform the double duty of 
yielding pressure enough to sustain the bird’s weight 
against the force of gravity, and also of communi- 
cating to it a forward impulse. The bird, therefore, 
has nothing to do but to repeat with the requisite ve- 
locity and strength its perpendicular blows upon the 
air, and by virtue of the structure of its wings the 
same blow both sustains and propels it.* 

The truth of this explanation of the mechanical 
theory of flight may be tested in various ways. In 
the first place, it is quite visible to the eye. In 
many birds flying straight to us, or straight from ‘us, 
the effect of aérial resistance in bending upwards the 
ends of the quill feathers is very conspicuous. The 
flight of the common rook affords an excellent 
example—where the bird is seen fore-shortened. In 
eagles the same effect is very marked—the wing tips 
forming a sharp upward curve. I have seen it equally 
obvious in that splendid bird the gannet, or solan 
goose; and when we recollect the great weizht which 
those few quill feathers are thus seen sustaining, we 
begin to appreciate the degtee in which lightness, 
strength, and imperviousness to the passage of air are 
combined in this wonderful implement of flight. 

But perhaps the simplest test of the action and re- 
action of the air and the wing feathers in producing 
forward motion is an actual experiment. If we take 
in the hand the stretched wing of a heron, which 





* The upward stroke has no sustaining power, but has considerable 
propelling power; because some air, failing to escape between the 
feathers, must always pass along the convex surface of the wing, and 
escaping backwards, must exert upon the ends of the quills a similar re- 
active force to that which is exerted in the downward stroke. 
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has been dried in that position, and strike it quickly 
downwards in the air, we shall find that it is very 
difficult indeed to maintain the perpendicular direction 
of the stroke, requiring, in fact, much force to do so; 
and that if we do not apply this force, the hand is 
carried irresistibly forward, from the impetus in that 
direction which the air communicates to the wing in 
its escape backwards from the blow. 

Another test is one of reasoning and observa- 
tion. If the explanation now given be correct, it 
must follow that since no bird can flap its wings in any 
other direction 
than the vertical 
—i.e., perpendi- 
cular to its own 
axis (which is 
ordinarily hori- 
zontal), and, as 
this motion has 
been shown to 
produce neces- 
sarily a forward 
motion, no bird 
can ever fly back- 
wards. Accord- 
ingly no bird 
ever does so— 
nomanever saw - 
a bird, even for 
an instant, fly 
tail foremost. A ee 
bird can, of == ===> 
course, allow it- ===. 
self to fall back- 
wards by merely 
slowing the ac- 
tion of its wings = 
so as to allow 
its weight to 
overcome their 
sustaining 
power ; and this - 
motion may 
sometimes give 
the appearance 
of flying back- 
wards—as 
when a swift 
drops back- 
wards from the 
eaves of a 
house, or when 
a humming-bird allows itself to drop in like manner 
from out of the large tubular petals of a flower. 
But this backward motion is due to the action of 
gravity, and not to the action of the bird’s wing. 
In short, it is falling downwards, not flying back- 
wards. Nay, more, if the theory of flight here 
given be correct, it must equally follow that even 
standing still, which is the easiest of all things 
to other animals, must be very difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, to a bird when flying. This also is 
true in fact. To stand still in the air is not indeed 


The Sw:ft. 


impossible to a flying bird, for reasons to be presently 
explained, but it is one of the most difficult feats of 














wingmanship, a feat which many birds, not otherwise 
clumsy, can never perform «tall, and which is per- 
formed only by special exertion, and generally for a 
very short time, by those birds whose structure enables 
them to be adepts in their glorious art. 

It cannot be too often repeated—because miscon- 
ception on this point has been the cardinal error in 
human attempts to navigate the air—that in all the 
beautiful evolutions of birds upon the wing, it is 
weight, and not buoyancy, which makes those evolu- 
tions possible. It supplies them, so to speak, with a 

store of force 

which is con- 
stant, inexhaus- 
tible, inherent 
in the very sub- 
stance of them- 
selves, and en- 
tirely indepen- 
dent of any 
muscular exer- 
tion. All they 
have to do is to 
give direction to 
that internal 
force, by acting 
_ on the external 
~ force of aérial 
currents, 
. through the 
—=—.. contraction and 
=== expansion of 
the implements 
which have been 
_ given them for 
that purpose. 
Those who have 
watched the 
flight of birds 
with any care, 
must have ob- 
served that 
when once they 
have attained a 
certain initial 
velocity and a 
certain eleva- 
tion, by rapid 
and repeated 
strokes upon the 


able to fly with 
comparatively little exertion, and very often to pursue 
their course for long distances without any flapping 
whatever of the wings. The contrast between tho 
violent efforts required for the first acquisition of 
the initial velocity, and the perfect ease with which 
flight is performed after it has been acquired, is @ 
contrast described by Virgil in lines of incomparable 
beauty :— 
* Qualis spelunca subito commota columba 

Cui domus et dulces latebroso in pumice nidi, 

Fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis 

Dat tecto ingentem; mox, aére lapsa quieto, 


Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.” 
4in., lib. v..213—17. 
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Still more remarkable, as showing the power and the 
value of weight in flight, is the fact that birds are 
able to resume rapid and easy motion not only as the 
result of a previously-acquired momentum, but after 
“soaring” in an almost perfectly stationary position. 
Nothing, for example, is more common than to see sea- 

, and some large species of hawks, ‘‘ soaring” one 
moment (that is, all the forces bearing on the bird 
brought to an equilibrium, and all motion brought 
consequently to nearly a perfect stand-still), and the 
next moment sailing onwards in rapid and apparently 
effortless progression. Now, how is this effect pro- 
duced? If we only think of it, the question ought 
rather to be, How is it ever prevented? The soaring 
isa much more difficult thing to do than the going 
onwards. It cannot be done at all in a perfectly still 
atmosphere. It can only be done when there is a 
breeze of sufficient strength. Gravity is ceaselessly 
acting on the bird to pull it downwards: and down- 
wards it must go, unless there is a countervailing 
force to keep it up. This force is the force of the 
breeze striking against the vanes of the wings. But 
in order to bring these two forces to nearly a perfect 
balance, and so to ‘‘soar,” the bird must expand or 
contract its wings exactly to the right size, and hold 
them exactly at the right angle. The slightest altera- 
tion in either of these adjustments produces instantly 
an upsetting of the balance, and, of course, a resulting 
motion. The exact direction of that motion will de- 
pend on the degree in which the wing is contracted, 
and the degree in which its angle to the wind is 
changed. If the wing is very much contracted, and 
at the same time held off from the wind, that motion 
will be steeply downwards. Accordingly this is the 
action of a hawk when it swoops upon its prey from a 
great height above it. I have seen a merlin dash 
down from a great distance with its wings so closed as 
to seem almost wholly folded. The gannet in diving 
for fish does not close its wings at all, but turning 
them and the whole axis of its body into the perpen- 
dicular, and thus allowing its great weight to act 
without any counteraction, dashes itself into the sea 
with foam. But every variety of forward motion is 
attained by different degrees of contraction and ex- 
posure, according to the strength of the breeze with 
which the bird has to deal. The limit of its velocity 
is the limit of its momentum, and the limit of its 
momentum is the limit of its weight. The lightness 
of a bird is therefore a limit to its velocity. The 
heavier a bird is, the greater is its possible velocity of 
flight—because the greater is the store of force—or, 
to use the language of modern physics, the greater is 
the quantity of ‘‘ potential energy ”—which with pro- 
per implements to act upon aérial resistance, it can 
always convert into upward, or horizontal, or down- 
ward motion, according to its own management and 

es. 

It will be at once seen from this view of the forces 
concerned in flight, that the common explanation of 
birds being assisted by air-cells for the inhalation and 
storage of heated air, must not only be erroneous, but 
founded on wholly false conceptions of the funda- 
mental, mechanical principles on which flight depends. 
If a bird could inhale enough warm air to make it 
buoyant, its power of flight would be effectually de- 











stroyed. It would become as light as a balloon, and 
consequently as helpless. If, on the other hand, it 
were merely to inflate itself with a small quantity of 
hot air insufficient to produce buoyancy, but sufficient 
to increase its bulk, the only effect would be to expose 
it to increased resistance in cleaving the air. It is 
true, indeed, that the bones of birds are made more 
hollow and lighter than the bones of mammals, because 


Primartes 





Wing of the Gannet, 


birds, though requiring weight, must not have too 
much of it. It is true, also, that the air must have 
access to these hollows, else they would be unable to 
resist atmospheric pressure. But it is no part what- 
ever of the plan or intention of the structure of birds, 
or of any part of that structure, to afford balloon-space 
for heated air with a view to buoyancy. 

- And here, indeed, we open up a new branch of the 
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aeons 


same inquiry, showing, in new aspects, how the uni- | still just large enough to sustain the weight of the bird 


versality and unchangeableness of all natural laws are 


essential to the use of them as the instruments of | 


will; and how by being played off against each other 
they are made to express-every shade of thought, and 
the nicest change of purpose. The movement of all 
flying animals in the air is governed and determined 
by forces of muscular power, and of aérial resistance 
and elasticity being brought to bear upon the force of 
gravity, whereby, according to the universal laws of 
motion, a direction is given to the animal which is the 
resultant, or compromise, between all the forces so 
employed. Weight, as we have seen, is one of these 
forces—absolutely essential to that result, and no 
flying animal can ever for a moment of time be 
buoyant, or lighter than the air in which it is designed 
to move. But it is obvious that, within certain limits, 
the proportion in which these different forces are 
balanced against each other, admits of immense 
variety. The limits of variation can easily be 
specified. Every flying animal must have muscular 
power great enough to work its own size of wing: 
that size of wing must be large enough to act upon a 
volume of air sufficient to lift the animal’s whole 
weight: lastly, and consequently, the weight must 
not be too great, or dispersed over too large a bulk, 
but within these limits there is room for great varieties 
of adjustment, having reference to corresponding 
varieties of purpose. To some birds the air is almost 
their perpetual home—the only region in which they 
find their food—a region which they never leave, 
whether in storm or sunshine, except during the 
hours of darkness and the yearly days which are 
devoted to their nests. Other birds are mainly terres- 
trial, and never betake themselves to flight except to 
escape an enemy, or to follow the seasons and the sun. 
Between these extremes there is every possible variety 
of habit. And all these have corresponding varieties 
of structure. The birds which seek their food in the 
air have long and powerful wings, and so nice an 
adjustment of their weight to that power and to that 
length, that the faculty of self-command in them is 
perfect, and their power of direction so accurate that 
they can pick up a flying gnat whilst passing through 
the air at the rate of more than a hundred miles an 
hour. Such especially are the powers of some species 
of the swallow tribe, one of which, the common swift, 
is a creature whose wonderful and unceasing evolu- 
tions seem part of the happiness of summer and of 
serene and lofty skies. 

There are other birds in which the wing has to be 
adapted to the double purpose of swimming, or rather 
of diving, and of flight. In this case, a large area of 
wing must be dispensed with, because it would be 
incapable of being worked under water. Consequently 
in all diving birds the wings are reduced to the 
smallest possible size which is consistent with retain- 
ing the power of flight at all; and in a few extreme 
forms, the power of flight is sacrificed altogether, and 
the wing is reduced to the size, and adapted to the 
function, of a powerful fin. This is the condition of 
the penguins. But in most genera of swimming 
birds, both purposes are combined, and the wing is 
just so far reduced in size and stiffened in texture as 
to make it workable as a fin under water, whilst it is 





in flight. And here again we have a wonderful 
example of the skill with which inexorable mechanica] 
laws are subordinated to special purpose. It is a 
necessary consequence of the area of the wing being 
so reduced, in proportion to the size of the bird, that 
great muscular power must be used in working it, 
otherwise the force of gravity could not be overcome 
at all. Itis a farther consequence of this proportion 
of weight to working power, that there must be great 
momentum and therefore great velocity of flight, 
Accordingly this is the fact with all the oceanic diving 
birds. They have vast distances to go, following 
shoals of fish, and moving from their summer to their 
winter haunts. They all fly with immense velocity, 
and the wing strokes are extremely rapid. But there 
is one quality which their flight does not possess— 
because it is incompatible with their structure, and 
because it is not required by their habits—they have 
no facility in evolutions, no delicate power of steering; 
they cannot stop with ease, nor can they resume their 
onward motion in a moment. They do not want it: 
the trackless fields of ocean over which they roam are 
broad, and there are no obstructions in the way. 
They fly in straight lines, changing their direction 
only in long curves, and lighting in the sea almost 
with a tumble and a splash. Their rising again is a 
work of great effort, and generally they have to eke 
out the resisting power of their small wings, not only 
by the most violent exertion, but by rising against 
the wind, so as to collect its force as a help and addition 
to their own. 

And now, again, we may see all these conditions 
changed where there is a change in the purpose to be 
served. There is another large class of oceanic birds 
whose feeding-ground is not under water, but on the 
surface of the sea. In this class all those powers of 
flight which would be useless to the divers are abso- 
lutely required, and are given in the highest perfec- 
tion, by the enlistment of the same mechanical laws 
under different conditions. In the gulls, the terns, 
the petrels, and in the fulmars, with the albatross as 
their typical form, the mechanism of flight is carried 
through an ascending scale to the highest degrees of 
power, both as respects endurance and facility of 
evolution. 

The mechanical laws which are appealed to in all 
these modifications of structure require adjustments of 
the finest kind, and some of them are so curious and 
so beautiful that it is well worth following them a 
little further in detail. 

There are two facts observable in all birds of great 
and long-sustained powers of flight. The first is, that 
they are always provided with wings which are rather 
long than broad, sometimes extremely narrow in pro- 
portion to their length; the second is, that the wings 
are always sharply pointed at the ends. Let us look 
at the mechanical laws which absolutely require this 
structure for the purpose of powerful flight, and to 
meet which it has accordingly been devised and pro- 
vided. 

One law appealed to in making wings rather long 
than broad is simply the law of leverage. But this 
law has to be applied under conditions of difficulty and 
complexity, which are not apparent at first sight. 
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The body to be lifted is the very body that must exert | 
the lifting power. The force of gravity which has to 
be resisted may be said to be sitting side by side, 
occupying the same particles of matter, with the vital 
force which is to give it battle. Nay, more, the one | 
is connected with the other in some mysterious | 
manner which we cannot trace or understand. A dead 
bird weighs as much as a living one. Nothing which 
our scales can measure is lost when the “vital force”’ 
is gone. It is the Great Imponderable. Neverthe- 
less, vital forces of unusual power are always coupled 

with unusual mass and volume in the matter through | 
which they work. And so it is that a powerful bird 

must always also be comparatively a heavy bird. And | 
then it is to be remembered that the action of gravity 

is constant and untiring. The vital force, on the con- 

trary, however intense it may be, is intermitting and | 
capable of exhaustion. If, then, this force is to be set | 
against the force of gravity, it has much need of some | 
implement through which it may exert itself with | 
mechanical advantage as regards the particular pur- | 
pose to be attained. Such an implement is the lever— | 
and a long wing is nothing but a long lever. The 
mechanical principle, or law, as is well known, is this— | 
that a very small amount of motion, or motion through a | 
very small space, at the short end of a lever, produces a | 
great amount of motion, or motion through a long | 
space, at the opposite or longer end. This action | 
requires indeed a very intense force to be applied at 
the shorter end, but it applies that force with immense 
advantage for the purpose in view : because the motion 
which is transmitted to the end of a long wing is a | 
motion acting at that point through a long space, and | 
is therefore equivalent to a very heavy weight lifted 

through a short space at the end which is attached to | 
the body of the bird. Now this is precisely what is | 
required for the purpose of flight. The body of a bird | 
does not require to be much lifted by each stroke of | 
the wing. It only requires to be sustained ; and when 
more than this is needed—as when a bird first rises 
from the ground, or from the sea, or when it ascends 
rapidly in the air—greatly increased exertion—in 
many cases, very violent exertion—-is required.* And 
then it is to be remembered that. long wings econo- 
mise the vital force in another way. When a strong 
current of air strikes against the wings of a bird, the 
same sustaining effect is produced as when the wing 
strikes against the air. Consequently birds with very 
long wings have this great advantage, that with pre- 
acquired momentum, they can often for a long time fly 
without flapping their wings at all. Under these cir- 











* The albatross, when rising from the sea, is described (Jis, July, 
1865) as “stretching out his neck, and, with great exertion of his wings, 
running along the top of the water for seventy or eighty yards, until at 
last having got sufficient impetus, he tucks up his legs, and is once more 
fairly launched into the air.” .The contrast here described between the 


violent exertion required in the first rising, and the perfect ease of flight 
after this first momentum has been acquired, is a striking illustration of 





the true mechanical principles of flight. 


( To be continued.) 


cumstances, a bird is sustained very much as a boy’s 
kite is sustained in the air. The string which the boy 
holds, and by which he pulls the kite downwards with 
a certain force, performs for the kite the same offices 
which its own weight and balance and momentum 
perform for the bird. The great long-winged oceanic 
birds often appear to float rather than to fly. The 
stronger is the gale, their flight, though less rapid, is 
all the more easy—so easy indeed as to appear buoy- 
ant; because the blasts which strike against their 
wings are enough to sustain the bird with compara- 
tively little exertion of its own, except that of holding 
the wing vanes stretched and exposed at proper angles 
to the wind. And whenever the onward force pre- 
viously acquired by flapping, becomes at length 
exhausted, and the ceaseless inexorable force of 
gravity is beginning to overcome it, the bird again 
rises by a few easy and gentle half-strokes of the 
wing. Very often the same effect is produced by 
allowing the force of gravity to act, and when the 
downward momentum has brought the bird close to 
the ground or to the sca, that force is again con- 
verted into an ascending impetus by a change in the 
angle at which the wing is exposed to the wind. This 
is a constant action with all the oceanic birds. Those 
who have seen the albatross have described them- 
selves as never tired of watching its glorious and tri- 
umphant motion— 
‘“‘ Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 
Even in its very motion there was rest.’’* 


Rest—where there is nothing else at rest in the tre- 
mendous turmoil of its own stormy seas! Sometimes 
for a whole hour together this splendid bird will sail 
or wheel round a ship in every possible variety of 
direction without requiring to give a single stroke to 
its pinions. Now, the albatross has the extreme form 
of this kind of wing. Its wings are immensely long 
—about fourteen or fifteen feet from tip to tip—and 
almost as narrow in proportion as a riband.t Our 
common gannet is an excellent, though a more modi- 
fied, example of the same kind of structure. On the 
other hand, birds of short wings, though their flight 
is sometimes very fast, are never able to sustain it very 
long. The muscular exertion they require is greater, 
because it does not work to the same advantage. Most 
of the gallinaceous birds (such as the common fowl, 
pheasants, partridges, &c.) have wings of this kind ; 
and some of them never fly except to escape an enemy, 
or to change their feeding ground. 








* Professor Wilson’s sonnet, “A Cloud,” &c. 

¢ The mechanical principle involved in the sufficiency of very narrow 
wings has, I believe, been adequately explained in a very ingenious paper 
read before the Aeronautical Society, by Mr. F. H. Wenham, C.E. It is 
the same mechanical principle which accounts for the narrow blades of a 
screw propeller having a resisting force as great as would be exerted upon 
the whole area of rotation by a solid disc. In the case of a flat body, such 
as the wing of a bird, being propelled edgeways through the air, nearly the 
whole resisting and sustaining force is exerted upon the first few inches of 
the advancing surface. 
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A PEEP INTO A WESTPHALIAN PARSONAGE. 
BY A SUMMER TOURIST. 


THE village of Rohnfeld is an out-of-the-way place. 
If you start from the town of Hamm, as we did, 
you must be a good pedestrian to accomplish the 
walk in less than three hours. I did not intend going 
to it, but my friend Dr. Allganer, one of the judges 
of the Hamm circuit, assured me that it would be 
well worth my while to pay a visit to his friend Pastor 
Hempel, who had been his companion some five-and- 
twenty years ago at the University of Bonn, and had 
continued his best friend ever since. 

We set out on a fine afternoon in August. Having 
walked for a quarter of a mile up the main road, we 
turned to the left along a footpath which led intoa 
dense wood. The weather being rather hot, it was 
really pleasant to get into the cool shade of the forest. 
The birds sang their carol overhead—the thrush, and 
the chaffinch, and the culver being conspicuous among 
the performers. While they made the vast music-hall, 
with its thousands of pillars, resound with their 
warbling, the woodpecker every now and then chimed 
in with its laughter, as if to mock the noisy orchestra; 
and the crow sent up its harsh croak, as if to express 
its indignation at the woodpecker’s impudence. From 
time to time a squirrel was seen leaping ahead ata 
short distance, swinging its bushy fox-tail to and 
fro, till it climbed up a tree, and disappeared behind 
the impenetrable leaf-curtain. It was well indeed 
that my friend was familiar enough with this labyrinth 
of footpaths to justify his saying that he was no more 
likely to go astray in it than in his own bedroom. To 
me the place appeared to be the very spot which gave 
rise to the German phrase,—‘‘ He does not see the 
wood, for the multitude of trees.” 

When we emerged from the forest, we found 
ourselyes at the entrance of a valley, in which 
the village of Rohnfeld lay basking in the setting 
sun. The view was highly picturesque. The white 
plastered houses, with their red-tiled roofs, con- 
trasted strikingly with the verdure of the pastures 
and the yellow hue of the wheat and rye fields which 
surrounded the village on the south and east. The 
forest spread along the slopes and across the tops of 
the hills that sheltered the village from the northern 
winds. An extensive marble quarry, whose fantastic 
excavations and bright colours glistened in the evening 
sun, gave the place an exceedingly romantic aspect. 
In the fields, men, women, and children were busy 
at work. 

It was quite evening when we knocked at the pastor’s 
door, or rather, when, after the patriarchal custom of 
the district, we entered it without knocking at all. 
No sooner, however, had the bass voice of my friend 
resounded through the passage which ran from the 
front to the back door, dividing the house into two 
equal parts, than the pastor, his long meerschaum in 
one hand, and a burning candle in the other, stepped 
out of a back room on the left hand side. He hastened 
to meet us, his face smiling all over, and looking all 
the more friendly that it was brightened by the glare 
of the candle. His wife came behind, her hand 


shading her eyes from the light which prevented her 
from clearly discerning us. Altogether we formed 
such a group as Gerard Dow would have loved to 
paint. 

** Willkommen! Willkommen !” cried the kind coupk, 
as they cordially shook our hands. 

We were all nearly of the same age—on the shady 
side of forty. The pastor was a tall thin man witha 


ness, sympathy, and cordiality. 


find their pleasure in making others happy. 

The room into which we were led by our host looked 
exceedingly comfortable, though nothing could well be 
more simple. The walls were whitewashed, and the 
oak floor was uncarpeted. A square oak table stood 
near the wall opposite the door. Behind it was a sofa, 
covered with chintz. A gigantic cast-iron stove was 
noticeable in the wall opposite to the windows. Only 
one half of it was visible to us, the other half pro- 
jecting into the adjacent room, so that this heavy 
piece of furniture, which is never missed in a German 
sitting-room, could heat two apartments at a time. A 
little walnut book-case stood in one corner, matched 
by a cupboard of the same size in the other, the 
space between them alongside the wall being occupied 
by a few matted chairs, and a little flower-stand, with 
a splendid nosegay, which doubtless emitted a sweet 
fragrance. I say doubtless, for its odour was neutra- 
lised by the pastor and another gentleman, who sat 
behind the table, meerschaum in mouth, perfuming the 
apartment with clouds of their pet weed. Nor was there 
the least prospect of our making things better, for 
my friend the doctor, who had consumed not a few 
cigars during our walk, was only too glad to accept 
the pipe which the pastor now offered him, and for 
which he said the cigar was but a poor substitute. 
But in spite of the somewhat cloudy appearance 
of the room—to which, by-the-by, I soon got accus- 
tomed, German tobacco being of a very mild character 
—the whole looked very comfortable and home-like. 

Four children, two little girls and two lads of about 
twelve and fourteen, were seated at the table, engaged 
apparently in preparing their next day’s school lessons. 


the little ones in their work, occasionally joining in 
the conversation which was going on between the 
gentlemen. It was evident that the family was quite 
accustomed to such visits as ours, for we did not 
appear to interfere in any way with the usual course 
of household life. It seemed to be the understanding 
that every one who entered the parlour should be looked 
upon and treated as a member of the family. Here 
there was none of the stiff conventionalism which 
so often mars the intercourse of less unsophisticated, 
but by no means more refined people. At first sight, 
undoubtedly, Pastor Hempel’s sitting-room, with its 
uncarpeted floor and whitewashed walls, the three 








gentlemen sitting smoking, and the hock-bottle end 











very open face, each feature of which spoke of kind- | 
Die Frau Pastorin | 
was a little woman with smiling eyes, and with that | 
expression of cheerfulness always seen on those who | 


Their mother, who was knitting, now and then helped - 
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glasses on the table, looked very much like a tap- 
room; but this impression disappeared when one en- 
joyed for a little their kind, cordial conversation, and 
became interested in the important subjects under 
discussion. 

After having taken our seats, we were introduced 
to the gentleman who, like us, appeared to be a 
visitor. His name was Herr Stieg, but being the 
schoolmaster of the place, he was usually ad- 
dressed as Herr Lehrer; the German custom being 
not to call you by your name, but by your title, if 
you have one. This evening Herr Lehrer had called 
upon his clergyman to discuss the syllabus of biblical 
subjects for next year’s school course. The pastor 
supposing that the discussion would not be without 
interest to us, continued it after our arrival. 

It appeared that the schoolmaster—who was a very 
intelligent-looking man, and whose sharp features 
seemed to indicate considerable critical acumen— 
differed from his pastor on the question as to how 
far the miraculous matter of the Bible should be 
made a subject for school instruction. In Herr Stieg’s 
opinion the chief object of religious teaching in schools 
should not be to develop a desire for the extraordinary 
and the sensational in the minds of children, but 
rather a sense of the morally good, the beautiful, and 
the true. Consequently, he believed that the imagina- 
tions of children should be very sparingly excited by 
narratives of the miraculous, but very copiously in- 
structed in the purely historical and moral parts of 
the Bible. 

My friend the doctor seemed to go a considerable 
length with the Lehrer. He, as a lawyer and a 
judge, was fully convinced that the principles of 
justice and righteousness could not be too much im- 
pressed upon the youthful mind. In his profession 
he had often had to deal with persons who pretended 
to know a great deal about the future world, but 
who proved themselves very ignorant of the first 
tules of good conduct in the present world. And he 
believed that society would be much more benefited 
by children being taught how Joseph feared God, and 
how Ruth loved her mother-in-law, than by their 
learning how the ass of Balaam spoke, or how Elisha 
caused a piece of iron to swim on the water. 

To this the pastor replied that he quite agreed with 
the doctor if no other alternative were left. But it 
appeared to him that this was not a correct repre- 
sentation of the matter. The miraculous, in itself, 
was not, in his opinion, what should be brought 
before the minds of children, but the miracu- 
lous as a manifestation of the divine. The Bible 
proclaimed, through its miraculous stories, the great 
truth that there is a supernatural power—a living and 
almighty God, who rules this world, and is at once 
mighty to destroy or to save. The question was 
whether it was desirable that this truth should be 
deeply impressed upon the minds of children. If it 
were desirable—and he had no doubt his friends 
agreed with him that it was—he could not see why 
the narratives of the miraculous should be avoided. 
Indeed, he was persuaded that to keep these wholly from 
children would tend to make them doubt whether there 
was any God at all. He pointed to the sad fact that 
in our age the belief in the supernatural. is greatly 

















diminishing among the people. The number is 
rapidly increasing of those who, on the ground that 
miracles had never been seen either in our days or 
in those of our fathers, contended that they were 
impossible, and that there was no power superior to 
what are called the laws of nature. This showed that 
the question, Has there ever been a miracle ? was 
only another form of the question, Is there a living 
God? He admitted indeed that, if it could be proved 
that miracles were impossible, then the proof that 
there is no God is involved with it; an essential 
feature in God’s character being that he is a God 
‘* who only doeth wondrous things.” Now the Bible, 
as a matter of history, assures us that miracles were 
performed in the presence of many witnesses. The 
Bible history, therefore, and especially the miraculous 
in the Bible history, ought to be regarded as a strong 
barrier which God had set up to keep mankind from 
being swept away by the flood of materialistic and 
atheistic systems. This, the pastor thought, might 
account for the fact of the Bible history teeming with 
miracles; and he could not see how biblical history 
could be taught at all if we left out the narratives of 
the miraculous. 

I fully agreed with the pastor, while the doctor ad- 
mitted that there was much truth in his friend’s reason- 
ing. Herr Stieg, however, proved very tenacious of his 
own opinion, and called all his logic into play to keep 
the ground upon which he had taken his stand. So 
a very lively and sharp debate ensued as to how far 
the’miraculous is indispensable in proving the exist- 
ence of the supernatural. 

The discussion would undoubtedly have been carried 
on all night had not the J’rau Pastorin reminded us 
that it was supper-time, and invited us to step into 
the adjacent room, where a large tureen of steaming 
broth was waiting us. The schoolmaster having taken 
his leave, the pastor told us that, though a conscientious 
man and an able teacher, he was yet the cause of many 
difficulties which he (the pastor) had to encounter in 
his ministerial work in the parish. As the clergymen 
of the Prussian church are divided into two parties— 
the orthodox and the rationalistic—so likewise are 
the schoolmasters. Unhappily Herr Stieg belonged 
to the rationalistic party, and if he had had un- 
limited control over his school, would undoubtedly 
have done away with biblical, and, in fact, with reli- 
gious instruction altogether. Fortunately, however, 
his power did not extend this far. The school being 
a state institution as well as the church, the school- 
master is bound by the laws and regulations which 
the government has imposed. Among these is one 
which most decidedly commands biblical history to 
be taught. Moreover, the school is under the super- 
vision of the pastor, who is the president of the 
school-board, and the schoolmaster has to regulate 
the course of instruction in consultation with him. 
It was owing to this regulation that Herr Stieg had 
visited Pastor Hempel this evening. And it was his 
wont to do so once a month. Of course, as an 
officer of the state, he strictly observed the rules, 
and never gave any cause for complaint to the 
government. But, while keeping within the limits 
of the law, he had still ample scope left to infuse his 
sceptical opinions, or at least his unbiblical spirit, 
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into the minds of the children. And the pastor at 
his catechisations had great difficulty in overcoming 
the evil effects of his influence. 
parishioners there were also some who were of the 
same spirit, and found in the Lehrer a strong sup- 
porter of their revolutionary schemes, both in church 
and state. It is true their number was not large, but 
some of the most influential people of the place, and 
the ablest thinkers, were among them. 

I happened to make the observation that it was 
indeed a matter for thankfulness to God on the part 
of the people of Rohnfeld that their pastor was of 
another spirit than their schoolmaster. 

«Tf that were not the case the whole parish would 
most likely turn infidel,” said the doctor. ‘This, I 
must confess, is one of the drawbacks of state educa- 
tion and state religion. If matters happen to take a 
wrong turn, there is no power among men to put 
them right again except Separatism, which, of course, 
can only afford a partial remedy.” 

‘* And suppose the King and the Government them- 
selves turn sceptical one day,” I said, ‘‘ what is to be 
expected of the whole nation, since your King, as I 
understand, is swmmus episcopus of the Church ?” 

“Let us zealously pray that God may for ever 
keep us from such a calamity!” said the pastor; and, 
having beckoned to the eldest boy, he took the family 
Bible from his hand to close the day with their usual 
evening worship. 

The way in which their devotions were con- 
ducted was free from everything like formality or 
ceremony. The family remained sitting at the supper 
table, which stood uncleared, while the pastor, having 
pushed his plate aside, laid the Bible in its place. 
Still it was very edifying and even solemnizing to 
witness the expression of devotional feeling noticeable 
on all faces when the pastor, having opened the 
Holy Book, began: ‘‘Im Namen Jesu, Amen!” He 
then read a portion of the 15th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, ‘‘I am the vine,” &e. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ He is the vine, and we are the 
branches. All our strength, wisdom, consolation, and 
hope must come from Jesus. You remember how 
often I have said to you that a man’s power is that 
which he loves with all his heart. If you love money, 
money is your power; it is for money’s sake that you 
do everything; it is through money that you try to 
establish your happiness; it is to money that you 
look for consolation in adversity. And so if you love 
the praise of men or worldly pleasure, the praise of 
men or worldly pleasure is your power. But we love 
Jesus, do we not? And if we do, He is our power. 
He has saved us, so we owe our life, our very existence 
to Him. He has bought us at the price of His own 
blood, so we are His legal property. He has died for 
us, so we live for Him. Ina word, we are Christ’s, 
just as the branch is the vine’s. We should keep this 
in mind wherever we are, whatever we do. ‘I am 
a branch of that glorious heavenly vine,’ each one 
of us should say to himself or to herself—the 
father in his study or at his office, the mother at 
her needle, the children at school, the servant in 
the kitchen. ‘I am not the world’s, neither my own, 


neither the devil’s, but I am Christ’s; I am a saved, 
sanctified, and highly blessed child of God through 
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Jesus Christ my Lord.’ If that truth lives in our 
hearts, we cannot help showing forth His holy image, 
How is it that the branches bear grapes? Because 
they are of the vine-nature; because they live and 
grow in the vine. Thus we, too, if day and night 
we live and grow in Jesus, cannot help being like 
Jesus, speaking like J: esus, loving like Jesus.” 

The pastor then folded his hands for prayer. [ 
rose to kneel down, but seeing that the others re- 
tained their seats, I followed their example. Tho 
prayer was short and simple—only half a dozen sen- 
tences or so—but warm from the heart, and full of 
unction. It was like a child’s last whisper to his 
father before going to rest. 

Die Frau Pastorin then took her seat at the piano, 
and the beautiful hymn, Ach bleib mit diener Gnade 
(‘Oh stay with us in mercy,” &c.), was sung with a 
harmonious accompaniment, which was quite in 
keeping with the solemn yet cheering melody. After 
this she pressed a kiss on her husband’s forehead, 
and bidding us good night, withdrew, followed by the 
two boys, the younger of whom, as I now observed, 
did not address her as his mother, but as ‘die Frau 
Pastorin.” 

“Ts that boy not a son of yours?” I asked our 
host, as he and the doctor filled their last pipe for the 
evening. 

‘“No; he was not born in my house,” answered the 
pastor, ‘“‘neither does he bear my name; still he is 
dear to us as a son, and our children love him as 
their own brother. He is an orphan, and it has 
pleased God to put us in the placo of his parents. 
But,” he continued, “permit me to ask you a 
question ?” 

‘“*Gladly.” 

‘Did you not rise to kneel down at prayers?” 

edad.” 

“‘T wish you would unlearn that popish habit, and 
try to teach your fellow-countrymen to give it up,” 
he said in a kindly but at the same time grave tone of 
voice. 

“Do you call kneeling a popish habit ?” I said. 
“Surely you must know that it is sanctioned by many 
examples in the Gospel. St. Paul knelt down on the 
shore when he prayed with the elders of the church 
of Ephesus. Itis a Christian and apostolic practice, 
isn’t it?” 

‘“Yes” he answered, kindly, ‘if performed on 
solemn and extraordinary occasions. But the popish 
mischief consists in killing the truly Christian and 
apostolic by overdoing it, and thus reducing it to a 
dead form. As far as my historical researches have 
taught me, I believe that the common practice of the 
first Christians was not to kneel down, but simply to 
be seated or to recline at prayer. On festive occasions 
it was customary to adopt the standing attitude with 
the palms of the hands turned up towards heaven. The 
kneeling was most common in the Jewish and after- 
wards in the Eastern chur: es, and usually practised on 
solemn occasions, mostly expressive of deep contrition, 
self-humiliation, and sorrow. But neither among the 
Jews nor among the first Christians was it customary 
to kneel down at the common prayers of the day. 
The Romish Pope taught us that as well as a great 
many other ceremonies, which in the beginning may 
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have been innocent, or even edifying, but which have 
grown idolatrous and deadening to the spirit, since he 
made them hackneyed by bringing them down to 
commonplace habits.” 

This observation of the pastor led us to another 
lively and interesting discussion about the true nature 
and object of Christian prayer. Our opinions were 
considerably divided in the beginning, but at last we 
found that we concurred thys far: that in matters of 
devotion we ought as much as possible to abstain 
from assuming such forms as express greater piety, 
deeper emotions, and higher spiritual life, than we 


' really experience. 


When the doctor and myself had retired to our 
bed-room, he told me the story of Bernhard, the 
pastor’s foster-son. 

‘Our good pastor,” he said, ‘‘ refrained from telling 
you the story, as he could not very well do it 
without praising himself. But that which modesty 
prevented him from doing, there is no harm in 
my attempting. Little Bernhard is a native of 
Kemprath, a town in Brandenburg, where the 
pastor had a charge before he accepted a call to 
this place. In that community there was a person 
of the name of Laubach, who, haying a large 
manufactory in which nearly half the population of 
the town, directly or indirectly, found a livelihood, 
exercised a great influence, not only upon the in- 
habitants of the town, but also upon the leading men 
inthe province. In a word, he was by many looked 
up to as a king. But he was nota good man. He 
was a ‘freethinker’—not believing in any revealed 
religion. For the sake of outward appearance, how- 
ever, he regularly attended church, professing him- 
self to be a-Christian. Through his great influence 
he generally succeeded in bringing the clergymen 
of the parish round to his views. He would often 
invite them to dinner at his splendid villa outside 
the town, make them many presents, and promise 
them his assistance in case of their looking out 
for promotion. Pastor Hempel’s two immediate 
predecessors, who had proved too weak to resist the 
temptation, had turned thoroughly sceptical. The con- 
sequence was that our friend, on entering on his 
charge, found the church sadly neglected and the popu- 
lation of the town thoroughly given up to gaiety and 
pleasure. When, however, Herr Laubach tried to decoy 
the new priest into the same snare in which he had 
caught his two predecessors he met with invincible 
opposition. It would take me too long were I to give 
you a description of the untiring efforts of the pastor 
to influence the unhappy infidel for good, both by 
his excellent sermons and his Christian behaviour. 
Not only were they in’ vain, however, but they had 
an effect quite contrary to what was hoped for. Herr 
Laubach, upon seeing that the pastor gained more and 
more friends every day among the people, began to per- 
secute him in every way in his power. And through 
the mediation of influential friends among the higher 
dignitaries of the church, he succeeded in causing 
him to be looked upon with disfayour by the Pro- 
vincial Board as though he were a dangerous fanatic. 
Gradually certain allowances, privileges, and emolu- 
ments were withheld from him. His income, which had 
diminished as his family increased, was at length so 








reduced that it was all but impossible for the poor 
man to supply his wife and children with the neces- 
saries of life. The lower classes, and especially those 
of them who were connected with the factory, were 
constantly incited to oppose him. In short, Pastor 
Hempel’s life was made so. unbearable that he was 
compelled to look out for another charge, which 
happily was offered to him here. He was not long 
away from Kemprath before the iniquity of the 
wicked got its reward. Herr Laubach failed in his 
speculations and committed suicide. His wife had 
died a few years before. Bernhard, a boy of six, was 
the only member of the family that was left. Nobody 
cared for the poor child, for the spirit of the people, 
and especially of the middle class, many of whom 
were ruined by Laubach’s bankruptcy, was too bitter 
to”admit of the sweet emotions of charity and 
pity. So the child was given up to the magis- 
trates to be dealt with as though he had been a 
foundling. Pastor Hempel, of course, was informed 
of all this by his friends at Kemprath. One day he 
received a letter from one of them, in which, among 
various other things relative to the sad bankruptcy, 
the writer told him that on such and such a day next 
week Laubach’s child was, according to the custom of 
the place, to be boarded out by public auction to the 
lowest bidder. The pastor knew what that meant 
to the poor child. It implied nothing short of being 
treated like a slave. He also knew little Bernhard, 
whom he used to see at church every Sunday. He 
remembered that he was an intelligent-looking boy of 
rather delicate constitution. On the day of the 
auction, much to the surprise of every one present, 
the pastor was found in the town-hall among the 
bidders. He took the boy for nothing, walked off 
with him to the railway station, and brought him to 
his home, glad as a good shepherd who has found a 
lost sheep.” 

“Grand! noble!” I exclaimed. ‘This is fulfilling 
the commandment of our Lord: ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’ And 
the boy—does he in any way reward this generosity 
of his benefactor ?” 

‘Oh, the boy does not know how to show his grati- 
tude and affection. He manifests a most amiable 
disposition. The pastor hopes to be enabled to grant 
him his heart’s desire, that of being trained as a 
clergyman. ‘And then,’ our friend says, ‘when he 
gets his license, who can tell but that the people of 
Kemprath may choose him for their pastor, and that 
he may be able to make up to them for the havoc 
which his father made among their temporal con- 
cerns ?’” 

‘* Not very likely,” I observed. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know,” said the doctor. ‘* Will you 
believe me when I tell you that the Kemprath people 
have shown an increasing sympathy and interest 
in the boy since the pastor adopted him? After 
Laubach’s death, you must know, matters greatly 
changed for the better at Kemprath. Pastor Hempel’s 
successor is a worthy man, and an excellent Christian 
teacher. The people are now quite ashamed of their 
conduct to the boy too. The pastor’s generosity has 
opened their eyes to their own heartless and narrow- 
minded resentment. They have frequently entreated 
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him to send the boy back to them, promising to 
give him an excellent education, but, of course, he has 
declined. Seeing this, they have from time to time 
sent him several presents for the boy, both in money 
and in kind. They say that the whole town is 
unanimous in admitting that he had been wronged in 
a very shabby manner, and that everybody is willing 
to do something to redress the wrong.” 

Next morning I could notforbear looking with intense 
interest at Bernhard. He was reallyafine boy. Aheayen 
full of innocence = 
and sincerity lay : 
in his large blue - 
eyes. His high - 
forehead, and a 
certain mobility - 
round his mouth, = 
expressed at once - 
sharpness of intel- —— 








ing. 
that the pastor had 
rescued a costly | 
and brilliant jewel | 
from destruction. - 
The pastor was ; 
up and in his study 
at six. He usually 
spends two hours Fé 
there before break- § 
fast. These hours J 
are devoted to the 
purely administra- 
tive part of his 
office, suchas keep- 
ing the register of | 
the births, deaths, 
and marriages, 
writing out certifi- & 
cates, and the mi- & 
nutes of the pres- 
bytery and the 
school board; and 
reading and an- 
swering various 
letters received 
from the govern- 
ment or the ec- & 
clesiastical board. 
Hecalled this work 
‘* the heaviest bur- 
den of his day,” 
because theré was —=—=e 
so much in it that 
reminded him of his earthly masters, and so little that 
drew him up towards the heavenly one. I fully 


sympathised with him in this, and I really pitied 
him when he assured me that in addition to his 
morning hours, he had to deyote many a night to this 
labour, the greater portion of which, in my opmion, 
had better be delegated to a police or vestry clerk. 
‘*The doctor has told me Bernhard’s story,” 
to him after breakfast. 


I said 
‘Will you allow me to add 
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a little mite to the gifts which you have received 
towards his support and education ?” 

“‘Gladly,” he answered; ‘‘ but do you know the 
real object for which money is received now ?” 

He produced a book from a drawer, and showed me 
a list of the gifts that had come in, and told me what 
he had done with them. It was a large list, and there 
were considerable sums among the subscriptions. He 
told me that not a farthing of this money had been 
expended upon Bernhard’s support—as he would not 
- : : allow any one to 
: share this with 
: himself; buta fund 
- had been created 
which would en- 
able Bernhard to 
study at the uni- 
aversity. The 
- amount required 
: for this purpose 
; had already been 
- obtained. As, how- 
ever, gifts still con- 
* tinued to pour in 
#4 abundantly, he in- 
ie) formed his Kemp- 
# rath friends of the 
4 state of things, and 
# told them that since 
# Bernhard was not 
in need of the 
money, he would 
B devote it to the 
fm support of other 
¥ poor orphans. This 
was heartily ap- 
fs proved of, and a 
fa fund was formed 
# called ‘‘ The Bern- 
hard Fund,” from 
4 which at present 
mi as many as nine 
@ orphans are being 
# supported. They 
bf} are boarded out 
fp with Christian 
families in the 

neighbourhood. 
4 Bernhard, of 
course, was ap- 
; pointed superin- 
- tendent of the 
society, under the 
guidance of the 
pastor and his wife, and he devotes the greater portion 
of his leisure hours to visiting them, accompanied by 
the pastor. 

“Could you not allow me to accompany you and 
Bernhard on one of your visits ?” I asked. 

‘“‘Oh, by all means,” was the answer. ‘This 
afternoon is a half-holiday at school, and we will re- 
quest mother to have dinner ready early, that we 
may haye a yery long afternoon.” 
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From the age of Tiberius to the age of Constantine 
Christianity had been on its trial. Proclaimed by its 
Divine Author as the mustard seed that should grow 
inte a mighty world-wide tree—as the handful of leayen 
that should pervade and transmute the whole mass of 
human society and human life—it remained to be seen 
whether the bold prophecy should prove a fact, or a 
mere chimera and dream. Primd facie the case seemed 
a most improbable one. Looked at in itself, the new 
doctrine might well appear to the sagest students of 
human nature and of human history, but little caleu- 
lated either for wide acceptance or for commanding 


PICTURES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. 
I.—_THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. 





influence. It was essentially sui generis, specifically 
and radically different from any system already exist- 
ing, or which ever had existed and held sway in the 
world before. It was a new thing on the earth—the 
embodiment of a distinctly new idea—of a new prin- 
ciple and spring of action in the life of men and 
nations, but which, by that very novelty, seemed to 
proclaim itself the mere utopia of a sublime but 
visionary fancy. For the immemorial reign of selfish- 
ness and self-seeking, it was to inaugurate a new 
dynasty of love, self-denial, self-sacrifice. Humility 
and patient suffering were to take the place of pride 
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and armed power; a universal brotherhood to efface 
the distinctions and quench the antagonisms of nation 
and of race. Hitherto the mainspring of human 
progress had been ‘the intense self-consciousness and 
Vigorous self-assertion of each separate people; now 
the world is to start on another and grander career by 
the merging of separate interests in the rights aud 
well-being of all. Whereas before all sought their 
own, they are now to seek the things of Christ and 
of the brethren. All the old ideas of the great, the 
beautiful, the noble, are to be revolutionised. Men 
are to honour now, what they scorned and trampled 
om before. The martyr is to take the place of the 
hero, the crown of thorns of the crown of pride; and 
IV.—6é. 














Augustine addressing his flock at Hippo. 











instead of the rich, the mighty, the wise,—the poor in 
spirit, the meek, the pure in heart, are to be blessed 
and inherit the earth. Such was the sublime utopia, 
as on all human principles and calculations it must 
have appeared, which Christianity proclaimed—which 
it announced as its watchword and inscribed on its 
banner when it went forth to conquer the world. How 
utterly ridiculous—what a mere and absolute chimera 
—all this must have appeared in the eye of human 
reason, when first broached as a serious proposal, it 
is difficult for us, who have been so long familiar 
with Christian ideas, fully to realise; but we may 
form some conception of it from the words of derisive 
scorn in which Celsus speaks of it, even after the re- 
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ligion of Christ had been already a long while in the 
world, and done something at least worthy theattention 


even of philosophers to vindicate its claims. ‘‘ The 
men who can believe it possible,” says he, ‘for 
Greeks and Barbarians in Asia, Europe, and Syria, 
to agree on one code of religious laws must be quite 
void of understanding.” We can conceive, then, with 
what a superb smile of mingled pity and contempt 
men of this class, the leaders of thought and of “good 
society,” in that old pagan world, must have listened 
to the fine Christian theories of self-denying love and 
universal brotherhood ; with what sublime self-com- 
placent disdain they would declare—as men of the 
same temper do still of things too high for them—that 
the world was ‘‘far too old for that sort of thing.” 
Yet this chimera—this utopia—did become a reality. 
What was confessedly impossible with men, and on 
all ordinary human principles, was possible with that 
new power which, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
had entered into the life of humanity. That which 
Grecian culture and Roman arms were alike impotent 
to do, the preaching of a few Jewish peasants, dis- 
ciples of a crucified Master, achieved—gave a new law 
to the human soul, and opened a new pathway of 
moral an4 spiritual progress to the race. 

The marvellous story is familiar, in its main lines at 
least, to every one, and belongs, indeed, not to doubtful 
disputation, but to authentic history. You may read it 
in the pages of heathen and of Christian, of believing 
and of unbelieving writers alike. To a Pliny and toa 
Tertullian, a Gibbon and a Neander, therationale of the 
matter, indeed, is different, but the main facts are 
the same. All tell essentially the same tale of the 
mightily growing mustard seed, of the mysteriously 
working leaven; how the new doctrine and the new 
society, starting from a beginning the most insigni- 
ficant, advanced with resistless energy, and gradually 
assumed dimensions which startled and alarmed the 
empire; how it passed from city to city, from province 
to province, from people to people, overpassing all the 
barriers of national custom and creed; how it creeped 
upwardsin society, andsearched downwards, and spread 
its subtle influence on every side, gathering in its own 
from every age, class, condition, sex ; how old philo- 
sophies and old superstitions alike fell before it, flee- 
ing as shadows before the break of day; how it at 
once conquered and used the new Platonic doctrine, 
and stood apart and alone amid the medley of new 
deities and rites; how it calmly braved all the might 
of imperial Rome, waxed stronger in the dread com- 
bat, and fowght its way to final victory through three 
centuries of martyrdom ; how at last the powers and 
principalities of the old world owned themselves van- 
quished, and gave way to a power which had proved 
in the trial too strong for them; how, in fine, the 
once hated and despised Cross became a badge of 
honour and symbol of victory in the face of all the 
nations, and ‘‘the mountain of the Lord’s house” 
was in very deed, according to the old oracle, ‘“ esta- 
blished on the top of the mountains and exalted above 
the hills.” All this is writ so large on the face of 


universal history as to be beyond the sphere of de- 
bate, and forms, according as men view it, either the 
patent miracle of the Faith, or the unsolved problem 
of unbelief. 





With the dawn of the fourth century Christianity 
and the Christian Church constituted the only really 
strong thing in the world. Its doctrine was the only 
living faith; its communion the only living and 
thoroughly compacted society. The old religion of Rome 
had perished amid the mockeries of scepticism, and 
the confusions of foreign and strange rites ; and the 
imperial power, from the first little more than a mere 
military organization, had been gradually sinking 
under the combined force of internal disorders and ex- 
ternal assaults. Anarchy reigned within; the bar- 
barians were thundering at the gates around. In 
fifty years (235-284) there had been no fewer than 
twenty emperors, of whom seventeen had died a vio- 
lent death by the assassin’s hand, in prison, or on the 
field of battle. During eight years of indescribable 
confusion and misery (260-68), every province and 
every army had its own emperor, so that “ thirty 
tyrants” were said to have reigned at once. On 
one occasion the empire was put up and sold to 
the highest bidder, and the shameful bargain that 
was struck to-day, was blotted out in blood on 
the morrow. ‘Conceive to yourself,” says M. de 
Chateaubriand, ‘“‘the condition of the state made 
thus the prey of rival usurpations; tyrants fight- 
ing against each other; defending themselves against 
the forces of the legitimate emperor; now driving 
back the barbarians, now calling them to their aid. 
Here Ingenuus holds a body of Roxalans in his 
pay, and there Postumus a body of Franks.... 
We no longer know where the empire is. Romans 
and barbarians, all are alike divided; the Roman 
eagles arrayed against the Roman eagles; the banners 
of the Goths against the banners of the Goths. .. 
Every province recognises the tyrant nearest to it. 
The same rag of purple made an emperor in the 
morning and a victim in the evening, the trapping 
by turns of a throne and of a coffin ; and in the midst 
of all this, public sports, martyr fires, sects of Chris- 
tians, schools of philosophers working out their 
metaphysical systems amid the shouts of the barba- 
rians.””’ Meanwhile, within and behind all this, there 
was no inward principle of social coherence and 
unity. There was no living soul, animating and 
holding together the vast unwieldy body—no national 
life, no spirit of patriotism, no feeling of honour, of 
duty, of public right and law; no high. memories 
of a glorious past and of a common ancestry; no 
community of blood,. of language, of fatherland, of 
ancient customs or religious faith; no strong ties 
even of common interest, now that the empire, barren 
ever of any higher benefit, is able no longer even to 
maintain order and defend itsownsubjects. The mighty 
unity of the old imperial mother city—the Senatus 
Populusque Romanus—has passed away, and has been 
succeeded by no other and wider unity. The august 
prerogative of citizenship, made common to all the 
world, has dwindled into the shadow of a name, and has 
power no more either to awe strangers, or to bind its 
possessors together. Even the Roman armies are no 
longer Roman, but a mixed multitude of Latins, pro- 
vincials, barbarians. The imperial purple is worn 
indifferently by native citizens and by strangers—by 
Italians, Dalmatians, Illyrians, Syrians, Arabs, Gauls, 
by turns. The empire, in short, is not a state, 
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commonwealth, a people, but a mere congeries of 
nations and races, bound together from without by an 
artificial iron framework, and that framework itself is 
at last breaking up and going to pieces. 

For a moment, indeed, the dying empire seems to 
revive and to rally its strength under the strong and 
astute administration of Diocletian and his three im- 
perial colleagues ; but even then it is not so much a 
state as an army divided into four great camps, and 
by skilful dispositions and lines of defence, holding 
the subject territory in external peace; and it only 
needed that that strong iron hand should be relaxed, 
that the elements of disorder should break forth anew. 
Another like bright interval under the reign of Con- 
stantine, and then again under the great Theodosian, 
and the whole gigantic fabric finally gives way, and 

falls in ruins. 

Meanwhile, from age to age, and from year to year, 
the Church of God has been growing, spreading, and 
silently gathering strength. Born almost at the same 
time, the Empire and the Church have for three cen- 
turies been running a directly opposite course. The 
one has been slowly dying, the other growing. The 
one, being a mere artificial structure, is most perfect 
at the first, and crumbles and wastes away with the 
progress of the years. The other is a living organism, 
of divine creation, and waxes and strengthens with 
the ages. The history of the one is that of a decline 
and fall; the history of the other that of a rise and 
progress. The one is measured from Augustus to 
Augustulus; the other from the upper chamber 

.to the wide world. The Church is stronger in 
the days of Trajan than in those of Nero; it is 
stronger in the days of Diocletian than in those of 
Trajan. Whilst the provinces have been falling 
asunder, and the armies taking up arms against each 
other, it has been spreading its network of congrega- 
tions over every province, and counting its soldiers in 
every army. Whilst the barbarians have been break- 
ing in on every side, it has been making on every side 
inroads upon the barbarians, and by a power mightier 
than arms conquering her conquerors. From the first 
she was a unity, and that unity in the course of ages 
is extended but not severed. The ‘‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” which bound the first twelve 
together, binds equally ‘the Holy Church through- 
out all the world.” There is one faith everywhere, 
and one society ; the faith the soul of the society, and 
the society the body of the faith. It is everywhere 
scattered, yet everywhere the same; it is at Jerusa- 
lem, at Antioch, at Corinth, at Alexandria, at Rome, 
at Vienne; yet belongs to none of them in particular, 
but equally to all. The Christian from the banks of the 

| Euphrates, carrying with him the letters of his bishop, 
isat home and amongst brothers on the banks of the 

Rhine. “‘ Every foreign country is a fatherland to him, 

| and every fatherland is a foreign country.” (Ep. ad 
| Diognetum.) She is the home of the fatherless, the 

Tefuge of the oppressed, the friend of the poor, the 

| Test of the weary and the heavy-laden, all the world 

' over. She has the strongest government on the earth, 

and yet the freest; and her laws are everywhere 

_ obeyed because they are written on men’s hearts. 


| Such was she in the days of the persecutions; such 


was she when the edict of Milan put an end to those 
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persecutions for ever. Her constitution was as per- 
fect amid the dragonades of Decius and of Diocletian, 
asin the palmy days of Constantine and Theodosius. 
And so when the Pagan empire owned itself van- 
quished at last, and permitted the oppressed people to 
emerge from the darkness into the open day, it created 
nothing, but only recognised that which existed 
already; and the Church of the Basilicas and the 
Councils only discharged before the world those func- 
tions, and manifested that divine order which she had 
carried out before in the dungeon, the catacomb, and 
the mine. 

So when the empire fell, the Church did not perish 
with it. She had no power to prevent its ruin, but 
she had power to survive it. Though bound up 
apparently with it in one corporate system, holding 
her councils under imperial presidency, and exercising 
her temporal privileges and immunities under imperial 
laws, she was in reality in it only, not of it. While 
her body was more or less hampered and entangled 
with earthly conditions and circumstances, her life 
was ‘“‘hid with Christ in God.” So when the great 
deluge which had been so long threatening burst in 
at last, and threatened to overwhelm in one fell over- 
throw the whole civilization and life of the world, she 
was the one ark that rode on the bosom of the waters, 
bearing in its bosom the hopes of the future, and the 
pregnant germs of a new and better age. 

‘“We have scen,” says Augustus Neander, ‘de- 
struction overtake the world-wide empire of that city 
which arrogated to itself the epithet of the eternal, 
and we have seen even those great ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, the fruit of the blood of the martyrs 
and of the protracted labours of enlightened and 
devout fathers of the Church, carried away by this 
mighty overwhelming torrent. But while the Pagans 
hopelessly mourned at the grave of earthly glory, and, 
filled with despair, beheld all the forms of earthly 
culture dashed in pieces by the hands of barbarians, 
devout Christians held fast by the anchor of believing 
hope, which raised them above all that was changeable, 
and gave them a firm standing ground in the midst of 
the destroying waters. They knew that though heaven 
and earth might pass away, the word of the Lord 
could not pass away; and these words were to them, 
even when surrounded by death, an inexhaustible 
source of life. The existing ecclesiastical forms, se 
far as they were connected with the constitution of 
the Roman empire, necessarily perished with the 
universal breaking-up of society; but the essence of the 
Church, as of Christianity itself, could not be touched 
by any destructive power; and at the period of the 
world’s decrepitude and exhaustion showed itself the 
more evidently to be the unchangeable vital principle 
of the new creation.” 

It was in times like these—times of desolation and 
despair—when, as it seemed, the very firmament of 
the world was passing away and the foundation of 
the earth shaking; when there were ‘signs in the 


sun and in the moon and in the stars, and upon the .« 


earth distress of nations with perplexity, the sea and 
the waves roaring; men’s hearts failing them for fear 
and for looking after those things that were coming on 
the earth; ” at the very moment when the news of the 
sacking of Rome by the Goths in a.D. 410 had just 
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reached Carthage, and the dread tidings, exaggerated 
by rumour and fear, were spreading consternation far 
and near over the North African province, that the 
great Augustinestood forth and addressed his trembling 
flock at Hippo in such brave and hopeful words as 
these :—‘‘ Wherefore,” says he, ‘‘are ye troubled ? 
Is thy heart agitated by the distresses of the world, 
like that vessel in which Christ slept? Behold the 
reason why thy heart is troubled. The vessel in 
which Christ sleeps is the heart in which faith sleeps. 
For what new thing is told you, O Christian, what 
new thing is told you? Did not the Lord tell you 
before, that the world shall be laid waste ? Did He not 
tell you, the world passeth away? Wherefore, then, 
did ye believe when the promise was made, and are 
troubled when it is fulfilled? Therefore it is that the 
tempest rages in thy heart. If you would avert 
shipwreck, awaken Christ. (Cave naufragium, excita 
Christum.) Says the Apostle, ‘ That Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith.’ By faith, then, Christ 
dwells in thee. When faith is present, Christ is pre- 
sent. While faith watches, Christ watches; while faith 
forgets, Christ sleeps. Awake Him, awake Him out 
of sleep; cry ‘ Master, we perish.’ .... . Dost thou 





marvel that the world fades away? Nay, rather 
marvel that the world has grown old. ..... Many 
troubles come with old age—cough, rheum, weakness 
of eyes, anxiety, lassitude. Accordingly, as a man 
has grown old and is full of troubles, even so the 
world has grown old and is full of troubles. Is it, 
then, a little thing that God hath vouchsafed to thee, 
that in the old age of the world He hath sent to thee 
Christ, that at that very time when all things are 
Cling not, 
then, to the world that is waxing old, and refuse not 
to grow young again in Christ, who saith to thee, 
‘The world perisheth, the world groweth old, the 
world fades away and pants with failing breath; but 
be of good cheer, thy youth shall be renewed again 
like the eagle’s.’ (Perit mundus; senescit mundus ; 
deficit mundus, laborat anhelitur senectutis. Noli timere. 
Renovatitur juventus tua sicut aquile.)” 

We can almost see the kindling of that swart 
countenance and dark flashing eye—almost feel the 
silence of that rapt assembly, and hear the footsteps 
of the approaching Vandals, as after the lapse of fifteen 
centuries we read these burning words. 

IsLay Burns. 





SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 
Addressed to Poung Men. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., AND W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


I.—GOD’S VERDICT ON MAN. 


CHRISTIANITY bears, on its very face, to be a grand 
scheme of restoration. It professes to deal with a 
ruined being, and its object is to recover him from 
ruin. It is not a mere hot-house, where warmth and 
shelter are given to tender plants, enabling them to 
thrive and become beautiful, when the open air would 
stunt or killthem. It is not a mere auxiliary force, 
added to the moral powers of man, like a screw power 
in a feeble sailing vessel, to enable him to get on 
faster and farther than he otherwise would. It is not 
a mere system of decoration, giving a beautiful finish 
to a course of improvement which education, and 
civilisation, and culture, have advanced a long way. 
It embraces all these objects among its subordinate 
aims, but they are not of its essence, they are not 
what it claims to be. It is common, in these times, to 
speak favourably of Christianity as a most valuable 
hot-house, a most useful propeller, a charming deco- 
rator. Such compliments are often accompanied with 
sneers at the idea of its being much more, or of man’s 
needing much more. But any view of Christianity 
must fall infinitely short of the truth, and in practice 
prove most pernicious, that does not take account of its 
main claim and profession—as a divine provision for the 
removal of man’s guilt, and for the restoration of life, 
purity, and beauty to his deformed and fallen nature. 

The very name given to the founder of Christianity 
by the angel of the Lord, implied that this was its 
essential purpose. He was not to bear a name indi- 
cating a great Reformer merely, or a great Teacher, or 
a great Priest, or a great King, but one combining all 





these offices, in their furthest reach and deepest mean- 
ing—‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Saviour, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” He did not come 
merely to teach, or to civilise, or to rule, or to reform, 
but to save. He refused to allow his gift to man 
to be described by any term short of Life, in the 
highest meaning of that word, or to accept the homage 
of those who would not believe that life could be had 
only through vital fellowship with Him. (John vi. 
30.) He welcomed the shouts of the multitude when 
they called out ‘‘ Hosanna,” ascribing to him, in that 
very word, the power to save. He felt it no shame, as 
He hung on the cross, to have the word ‘‘ JEsus” in- 
scribed over his head. Indeed, it was to place his 
claim to that name on an unchallengeable basis, that 
he bore the cross and its cursed death. And, after his 
ascension, his apostles showed how truly they appre- 
hended the grand purpose of his incarnation and death 
by their use of the word salvation. It became a con- 
secrated word. ‘‘ Neither is there SALVATION in any 
other; for there is no other name given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be sAvED.” All other 
applications of the word are dwarfed and overshadowed 
by the meaning it bears in connection with Christ. 
No doubt, in a sense, a man rescued from shipwreck, 
is saved. A child snatched from off the rails just as 
an express train is dashing along, is saved. A bedrid 
paralytic rescued from a burning house, is saved. A 
young man dragged from the meshes of intemperance, 
is saved. But in every one of these instances, who 
does not feel that it is but a mere fraction of the force 
of the great word that is put forth; and that its 
measureless compass of meaning is conveyed only when 
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it is said of the sinner, pardoned, purified, and blessed 
by Jesus Christ, that once lost, now he is SAVED ? 

There are strange stories of little children stolen in 
infancy by gipsies from the happy homes of their 
parents, retaining in after years a vague impression of 
the condition from which they were torn. No recol- 
lection was distinct enough to be shaped into definite 
form ; but a misty notion of a happier time floated like 
a thin vapour through their brain. A similar impres- 
sion of an unfallen state seems to have retained its 
hold on the human race. There is an instinctive feel- 
ing in us that we are not what once we were ; that the 
early days of our race were happier and brighter, that 
the golden age of innocence and bliss has degenerated, 
till at last our lot has fallen upon the age of iron. 
Alongside of this feeling lies our instinctive hope of 
better days to come, the longing for a paradise re- 
gained, out of which poetry is constantly forming so 
many pictures of peace and beauty. Such fancies are 
vague, and they are apt to deceive. They may nourish 
the feeling that this fall is a pure misfortune, a sad 
evil, for which no one of us is more responsible than 
the babe unborn. At all events, we need a more sure 
word of prophecy. What is this fallen state in which 
we are? How came we to be in it? What are its 
bearings and consequences ? And how may we escape 
from it? The Word of God professes to be given for 
the very purpose of answering these questions; if it 
be so, the more closely we keep to its guidance, the 
more accurately shall-we be informed, both of the 
nature of our ruin, and of the mode of recovery which 
has been provided by Christ. 

Hardly have we opened the Bible, and begun our 
inquiry, when our attention is arrested by the per- 
petual occurrence of the words ‘‘ sin” and “ sinner.” 
They swarm in every page. And alongside of them 
we find hosts of synonymous words—transgression, 
trespass, iniquity, unrighteousness, ungodliness, re- 
bellion, uncleanness, corruption, guilt. And what is 
strange, there is not a great deal in the Bible about 
misfortune or calamity. The leading impression con- 
veyed is not, that through some cause over which he 
had no control, man has come to be what he nowis. He 
is not represented as the innocent victim of misfortune. 
His case is a far more serious one in the eyes of his 
God. He is a criminal. That, undoubtedly, is the 
outstanding consideration by which the Bible accounts 
for the state of man. It is this that gives such an 
aspect of gloom to his whole history, as traced in the 
Bible. It is this, too, that makes the problem of his 
redemption so difficult. If man’s condition were the 
result mainly of misfortune, or of weakness, or of im- 
perfection, or of exposure to fierce and noxious in- 
fluences, there could be no great difficulty in remedying 
it. Itis because he is a SINNER that the case is so 
serious and the difficulty so great. And it is because 
Jesus Christ has surmounted this difficulty, and has 
made complete provision for every feature and aspect 
of man’s sinful state, that his salvation is so glorious, 
and the security of all who are united to him so un- 
challengeably complete. 

The charge of the Bible against man as a sinner is 
made in many different forms. Thus, in the first 
place, there are passages not a few in which the whole 
race, without exception, is brought in “‘ guilty” before 


God. ‘There is none righteous, no not one.” ‘The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” 
‘*God made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” ‘If thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” ‘All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” ‘If we 
say that we are without sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.” ‘In many things, we offend 
all.” Nothing can be wider or more unrestricted 
than such statements as these. And lest any doubt 
should remain as to their bearing, some of them are 
deliberately brought together in the third chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the very purpose and 
end of them is solemnly declared to be to establish a 
verdict of guilty against the whole race of man, ‘‘ that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all the world be- 
come guilty before God.” 

Not less emphatic is the testimony of Scripture to 
the continued depravity of individuals and of com- 
munities that have enjoyed very special advantages, 
and have had all the resources of Divine care and 
nurture lavished upon them. A tree bearing bitter 
fruit in a wild and uncultivated desert is very likely 
a bad tree, but if it bear the same bitter fruit in a 
garden, with all the advantages of climate, soil, and 
cultivation, the proof of its badness is more decisive 
and complete. If we compare the barbarian and the 
Scythian to the tree in the desert, the seed of Abraham 
will correspond to the tree in the sheltered and culti- 
vated garden. To them every conceivable advantage 
and encouragement was given, and the great vine- 
dresser could appeal to themselves in proof of his 
exhaustive attention. ‘‘ What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not done in it? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ?” 

Equally clear, and in some respects even more im- 
pressive, are the countless passages in which the holiest 
of men are found to deplore ‘ke:r depravity, contessing 
that in their flesh, cr ratural state, dwelt no good 
thing, and that it was by the grace of God alone 
they were what they were. Such confessions derive 
singular depth and earnestness frum the iact that 
the spiritual vision of God vouchsafed to these men 
exalted immeasurably their ideas'¢? purity on the one 
hand, and deepened their horror of sin on the other. 
Job, perfect and upright though he was, according to 
the common standard of men, no sooner comes into 
the Divine presence than he sees himself covered with 
impurity—‘‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I 
abhor myself, and I repent in dust and ashes.” In 
that dread presence where the voices of seraphim cry 
‘Holy, holy, holy!” Isaiah is overwhelmed with the 
sense of his uncleanness—‘‘ Woe is me,” he cries, ‘‘ for 
I am undone! for I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a peopie of unclean lips, for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” King 
David, after his terrible declension, is horror-stricken 
when he enters the presence ef God: his sin glares on 
him like a fiend, and he can see nothing in himself but 
wickedness—‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me.” St. Paul, when 
he looks into the perfect law of God, not only perceives 
a sad contrast between what he is and what he should 
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be, but finds a horrible law of corruption roused by 
the yery contact into such overwhelming activity as to 
extort the cry, ‘‘O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And 
there is no part of the experience of Bible saints which 
honest believers, in all ages of the world, have felt 
more true of themselves. Whatever differences there 
may be in the experience of good men, all agree in 
this, that sin is engrained, so to speak, in the very 
substance of their nature—that an awful attraction, as 
strong as the gravitation of the earth, drags them to 
evil, and that even their life-long struggles against 
sin leaye them in so unsatisfactory a state, that their 
only hope of final acceptance lies in the merit of the 
Saviour, and their only prospect of becoming meet for 
heayen in the promised and all-sufficient grace of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Such passages and such testimonies furnish the 
clearest proof that in the sight of God all men are 
sinners. Let us now try to analyse this depravity 
somewhat—to resolve it into some of its constituent 
elements, and bring it home, as a sad reality, to the 
heart and conscience of all. The two great centres of 
the alleged depravity of man are UNGODLINESS and 
SELFISHNESS—the one having reference to his relation 
to God, the other mainly to his relation to his fellow- 
men. 

1. Uncopitivess. The great charge of the Bible 
against man is that he is regardless of God. In his 
heart he fails in every feeling, and in his life he comes 
short of every service which is due by him to such a 
Being. Consider, for example, how sadly he fails in 
the inward esteem or reverence which he owes to God. 
God is the perfection of beauty and excellence ; every 
quality worthy of our regard exists in Him in infi- 
nite fulness. All other Resvhy and all other excel- 
lence are but feeble sparks from the great source of 
beauty and excellence. The wisdom of a Newton, 
the de pevolence of a Hawe rd, the ‘tenderness of 

vRuih! “ihe r generosity ‘of ‘a Yoseph, the friendship 
‘of a Jonathan, are bat stray ‘dud fecble rays from the 
One great Syi—the all; giori ious and unchangeable 

God. Yet, how. dead aré’,all men’s hearts to this 
beauty and excellence! When I look at a rainbow, 
or a lovely suhs: ot fhe sense of beauty fills my mind ; 
when, strickenivith ‘conscious meanness, I experience 
the generosity of a friend; or when I follow a self- 
denying philanthropist through scenes of sickening 
vice and misery, and witness his untiring love; or 
when I read of noble-hearted men and women risking 
their lives to rescue shipwrecked seamen, my heart 
swells, my bosom heaves; but when I think of God, 
I am dull, languid, lifeless ; I dismiss the thought as 
ungenial ; it has no sunshine for my heart. Consider 
God in any of the relations in which he stands to us, 
and how miserably defective are our feelings! Our 
Creator and Preserver, how well is He entitled to our 
reverence and gratitude—yet how independently we 
carry ourselves towards him! Our Owner and 
Master, what a claim He has to our service—yet how 
disposed are we ever to say, ‘‘ Our lips are our own, 
who is Lord over us?” Our King, our Lawgiver, 


and our Judge, on whose will and pleasure our ever- 
lasting destinies hang,— how litile we think of pleas- 
Our God and Father, who longs for.our 
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affections, who throws all divine earnestness into the 
request, ‘‘ My son, give me thy heart,” and whom 
one genuine look of love from us would gladden in- 
finitely more than the first smiles of her gentle infant 
gladden the doting mother,—how coldly and heed- 
lessly we leave Him to say, ‘If I be a Father, where 
is mine honour? and if I be a Master, where i is my 
fear?” How strange and sad it is to find God con- 
trasting the mindfulness of the very beasts with the 
regardlessness of man! Pointing to the ox that 
knows his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, — 
pointing to the stork of heaven that knows his ap- 
pointed time, and the turtle and the crane and 
swallow, that observe the time of their coming, and 
deploring, in contrast to these, that ‘‘ Israel doth not 
know, my people doth not consider!” Contrasting 
the fidelity of the sons of Jonadab, who would haye 
died rather than forget their father’s charge, with the 
heedlessness of those whom he had nourished and 
brought up as children! Contrasting the attachment 
of the very heathen to their idol-gods, and the con- 
stancy with which they continued to honour them, 
with the changing fickleness of the professed children 
of Jehovah! 

How strange, too, that it should be so difficult to 
convince men of this great habit of sin! That they 
should so seldom think that anything is seriously 
wrong, when the heart is thus dead to God, and that 
they should be so little shocked, either at themselves 
or at the world at large, though virtually they are 
trying to dethrone God, and govern things not after 
His fashion, but their own! It is not necessary to 
prove men murderers, or adulterers, or blasphemers, or 
revellers, to bring them in guilty before God. Itis 
enough that their lives have been spent in regardless- 
ness of Him, asif no such Being lived, or asif He 
had nothing to do with them, or they with Him. 
The sense of unworthiness that comes over one 
when he awakes to a sense of the virtual atheism 
of his past life, is in no sensible degree impaired 
by the consideration that outwardly his life may 
have been blameless, and that his relations to his 
fellow-men may have been amiable and kind. It 
is the discovery of his godlessness that distresses 
him; the thought that all his life long he has been 
neglecting the God in whom he lives and moves and 
has his being, that in place of the regard due to his 
Creator, the submission due to his Sovereign, the 
reverence due to his God, the affection due to his 
Father, and the gratitude, confidence, and devotion 
due to his Redeemer, his heart has presented an abso- 
lute blank—an utter void of every living sentiment 
suitable to his relation to the Most High! How can 
it be supposed that he has fulfilled the great ends of 
his being, when absolute death has reigned in the 
region that should have been alive with the warmest 
feelings and the most spontaneous activities ? A soul 
dead to God, how is it conceivable that God should be 
pleased with such a phenomenon? So far from being 
astonished that he should be declared guilty before 
God, the wonder is that God should not long ago have 
put an end to a life so unprofitable. He feels himself 

so utterly unworthy, that divine grace alone can effect 
his salvation; and while he lives on earth, he can 
never cease to mourn the godless tendencies that still 
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remain in him, nor to feel the necessity of resorting 
to the throne of grace, that he may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need. 

2. SELFISHNESS is the other great centre of human 
depravity. It is not necessary to prove that selfish- 
ness in its highest degree reigns in every human heart, 
for undoubtedly there are some on whom this taint 
has fallen much less heavily than the taint of godless- 
ness. Yet the very fact that selfishness in the vilest 
forms swarms on every side, even in the bosom of a 
community professedly Christian, may surely convince 
us that the deadly virus has got an alarming hold on 
the whole family of man. A large class among us 
musters undisguisedly under the motto, ‘‘ Every man 
for himself ;”’ and among the members of the fraternity 
there is no want of loyalty to their banner. See how 
eagerly many clutch at the highest gains they can 
procure, utterly regardless of the interests of others; 
how the trader will push his opium or his ardent 
spirits among communities which they are sure to 
enslave or debase ; how the slave-dealer will depopu- 
late the fairest regions of the globe, and not scruple to 
burn and pillage, to mutilate and murder on every 
side, in order to make up the gang which he has 
undertaken to provide; how the sensualist will lure 
his victim to his haunts, in spite of the broken hearts 
of parents, and the infallible ruin that awaits herself ; 
how the whole business of parliaments, and courts of 
justice, and police institutions is mainly to create 
checks and safeguards against human selfishness, and 
to secure that if men will not live in brotherly love 
they shall at least pay some regard to the rights of 
neighbours and brethren weaker than themselves. 
Can it be that a mortal disease, which on the very 
face of society is seen to be so widely spread, has 
passed over any member of the family without leaving 
behind even one trace of its presence ? 

But let us not think of selfishness merely in its vilest 
forms. Our Lord himself has furnished us with a test 
which enables us to detect it in forms as subtle as any 
in which the chemist detects the presence of poison. 
It is the golden rule, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also unto them;” or, 
what is in substance the same, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Whoever fails to do this is 
selfish. To the extent to which he fails, he is selfish. 
What character, however amiable, could stand the 
test? Where is the man who has always been as 
concerned for his neighbouv’s comfort as for his own; 
who has always paid as much regard to his neigh- 
bour’s feelings as his own; who has never sought to 
benefit himself or exalt himself at the expense of 
others; who has never grudged trouble in doing that 
for another which he would have done for himself; 
who even in his inmost heart has never felt a touch 
of envy when another was prospering beyond him, or 
a thrill of satisfaction when one who had been an 
enemy and opponent began to feel the grip of adver- 
sity! The truth is that the more unselfish men are, 
the more sensitive are their consciences, and the more 
ready are they to condemn themselves for breaches of 
the law of charity unperccived and unsuspected by 
coarser and rougher minds. Looking to so much 
higher a standard than the mass of men, they are the 











more ready to feel and confess their shortcomings ; 
and the very compliments that often flow on them so 
copiously from their fellows, by recalling the host 
of heart-sins which no eye perceives but their own, 
only lead to a deeper humiliation and a more absolute 
sense of unworthiness in the sight of God. 

Yes, there is a seed of selfishness, more or less 
developed, in all men. But undoubtedly it is the 
godlessness of the natural heart that furnishes the 
main article of the indictment in which all men are 
declared guilty before God. The root of the evil is, 
the secret aversion of man to the Living God, his 
inward recoil from the Holy One, and the deadness of 
his heart in respect of those emotions that ought to flow 
out from it to Godin cloudsof fragrance. Dead to God! 
Who can fathom the depths of the unworthiness which 
that state of things implies? A heart dead to a loving 
parent, dead to a generous friend, dead to a devoted 
spouse, stands at a fearfully low point in the scale 
of depravity ; but what can be thought of a heart dead 
to Gop! And as the guilt is great, so is the resulting 
evil. More than the creeping plant depends on the 
stake or trellis, more than the feeble infant depends 
on its mother—man is formed to depend on God. God 
is the fountain of his being, the only source in him of 
order, beauty, life, and progress. Without God every- 
thing falls into confusion. Noisome lusts come creep- 
ing as from their dens, and leave their slime on the 
fairest features of the soul. The reins are torn by 
appetite and passion from the hands of conscience and 
reason; the texture of the soul is unknit; and there 
is no force in it to subdue the rebellion. Souls that 
have been restored through God’s grace in Christ have 
no stronger conviction than that all their springs are 
in God, and that if the blessed connection that has 
been formed between them were for one moment to be 
severed, that moment they would wither and rot like a 
fallen leaf. It is this sense of dependence, absolute, 
constant, and entire, that gives such pathos to some of 
our hymns, expressive of the breathings of the earnest 
heart :— 

‘Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 
Leave, ah leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust in thee is stayed, 

All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of thy wing.” 

Who of us have got this blessed fellowship? Have 
you awoke from the dark dream of your self-confident 
heart that you could do well enough without God? 
Have you come to see that God 4s indispensable to 
your very being? Have you been made to shiver in 
looking back on the past, at the thought of a life spent 
without God, and still more in looking forward to the 
future at the prospect of an endless existence divorced 
from his presence and darkened by his frown? Have 
you fled for refuge to take hold of the hope set before 
you? and have you found at the cross of Jesus the 
blessedness of Divine acceptance and fellowship, and 
learned to know the joy, and to sing the hymn of the 
reconciled and comforted—‘‘O Lord, I will praise 
thee ; though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is 
turned away, and thou comfortedst me.” 
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Pant I.—THE CHRIST. 


1.—THE INCARNATION. 
} 


ar OT in cloud and not in thunder, 
Filling all the world with wonder, 
i Came to earth the Lord of earth ; 
* But with helpless cries and tears, 
*Mid a mother’s pains and fears, 
Entered by the gate of birth. 
Hanging on a woman's breast, 
By a woman’s arms caressed— 
Woman’s arms her God enfolding. 
Here we veil our mortal eyes, 
‘Lhe eternal mysteries 
Of the Infinite beholding. 


sy the way of flesh he came— 
How else could he kindred claim ? 

How else, save life’s path he trod, 
Coming in the way of breath, 
Going out the way of death, 

Be himself the way to God ? 
Living words by prophets spoken, 
Hearts with longing well-nigh broken, 

Expectation in the air! 

Blind desire of every nation! 
Eyes that waited for salvation ! 
Coming of the Son declare. 





Thus he came, our new beginning, 
For the death-doom of our sinning, 
Giving us God’s life again. 
Then a bright new star shone o’er us, 
Then began that heavenly chorus, 
* Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


2.—THE BAPTISM. 


Kis raiment of camel’s hair 

Drawn through his leathern girdle, 
His feet from the desert bare ; 

He stood in the midst of Jordan, 
Baptising all who would, 

And there camo to that outward cleansing 
Hypocrisy’s viper brood. 

John stood in the midst of Jordan, 
And Jesus came to John, 

With the form of his perfect manhood 
Beauteously clothed upon. 

The waters of Jordan tremble 
To touch his sacred feet, 

The waters of Jordan murmur 

@  Thereon like lips that meet. 


And the sunbeams, falling on him, 
His breast with light enfold, 








And toucn as for coronation 
His locks with tender gold. 
Not yet the mortal sorrow 
Has marred the face divine, 
As the noble head bows meekly 
To take the mystic sign. 


Tic hath lips of perfect pureness, 
And a passion in his eyes, 

Where marvellous love hath lighted 

ts fires of sacrifice. 

And a sudden impulse seizes 
Him of the wilderness— 

For he sees the heavenly beauty, 
And his soul asks, “ Who is this?’”” 


He came to baptise with water, 
Cleansing from outward sin, 

But the fire of the living Spirit 
Alone makes pure within. 

“T need Thy better baptism, 
And comest Thou to me ?”’ 

He cried; and the Christ made answer, 
“ Suffer it so to be.” 


And the river flowed beneath them, 
And above them flowed the sky ; 

The light and the viewless ether 
Clothed them with mystery. 

And out of the light was fashioned 
The form of the mystic dove ; 

And waves of the sea of wonder 
Were framed to words of love. 


God owned his Well-belovéd, 
And John his witness bare, 

That he saw the dove descending, 
And heard the voice declare. 

And as John prepared for Jesus, 
Witnessing, “ This is He,” 

The souls prepared by pureness 
The Son in his beauty see. 


3.—THE FASTING. — 


P HE Son of God sought with his heavenly 
: Father 
ee To commune for a space; 

& Led by the Spirit, He went up from 
: Jordan 
Into a desert place. 


What did he meet with in the stony 
places ? 
Bs Did the wild ass draw near ? 
Did hunted creatures come for his compassion, 
Wild-eyed but void of fear ? 
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Did no bird, wounded, hide herself before him ? 
No lizard dart away ? 

Did the fox from her hole among the bushes 
Bring out her cubs to play ¢ 


Amid the rocks and caves did he find shelter, 
Drink where the runnels run ? 

Did the bee lead him to her hoard of honey 
When the long fast was done ? 


What were his meditations there we know not, 
And words will not reveal 

To lower souls what in its highest moments 
The holiest soul may feel. 





He went into the wilderness, thus making 
A solemn pause between 

















The life divine which he must now accomplish, 
And that where he had been 


The son of Mary, subject unto Joseph, 
And subject unto her ; 

At Joseph’s craft among the workmen working, 
A village carpenter. 


With bearing wood his hands have done for ever, 
_ Until the cross they bear; 
With driving nails, until the nails are driven 
His tender hands that tear. 


The Well-beloved the Father had declared him 
His mission had begun, 

And now he must arise and bring his brethren 
To Him who called him Son. 
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The Marriage Feast. 




















4.—THE TEMPTATION. 


AINT from the days of his fasting | 
In wilderness lonely — 
Faint, and the future iorecasting, 
He sces round him only 
The stones of the desert. 


Strife on his peace is awaiting, 
’ Wrath shall his love meet ; 
Pharisees, hypocrites, hating 
With hearts at the white heat 
In which the mask melteth. 


Sceptical Sadducees smiling, 
Contempt in their coldness— 

Harder to bear than reviling 
Do loving hearts hold this, 
The hiding of faces. 


Sad was his soul then, and hunger | 
Was making his eyes dim, 

When the deceitful soul-monger 
Came to him tempting him, 


Subtly and boldly. 
“Tf thou’rt the Son”—the great 
question 


Thus doubtful implying— 
“ Let these stones be made bread:”’ 
the suggestion 
Of doubt, in denying, 
Christ answered for all men. 


“ Not by bread only man liveth, 
But by God’s every word ;” 

To man thus the sonship he giveth— 
To him doth afford 
Without measure his Spirit. 


Then, urged the tempter (repeating 
The doubt), “ From this crown 

Of the temple,” this pinnacle meeting 
The clouds, “cast thee down ”’— 





His word shall uphold thee. 


* Angels shall bear him” is written 
Of the Son; he alone 

May cast himself down, nor be smitten 
To death on the stone— 
This test urged the tempter. 


But Christ knew that one in the issue 
Are God's will and word, 

Whether writ on the stone, or the tissue : 
“ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord,” 
He said to the Devil. 


Then from the height of a mountain—. 
The mountain of vision— 

He sees holy hill, sacred fountain, 
And sweet fields Elysian, 
Pass on panoramic. 

“These will I give thee” (and truly 
The world-god may proffer, P 

And would have redeemed his pledge duly) 
“Tf thou wilt but offer 
To bow down before me.” 


Kingdoms of earth and their glory, 
World-rule and world-power 

But to worship and win—the old story, 
To stoop for an hour, 
And rise reigning for ever. 


Once and again this temptation 
To Christ shall be offered ; 
Once, by acclaim of his nation, 
A crown shall be proffered ; 

And once shall a sword. 


But neither now, fainting aud lonely, 
Nor then shall he swerve: 

“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God only, 
And Him shalt thou serve ” — 
Reply all-sufficient. 


My soul—but the thought is too daring— 
Compute the dread loss : 

Had He yielded! a world left despairing— 
No Christ and no cross! 
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5.—THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


«fz came from fasting in the wild, 
He made them glad with wine ; 
Upon the marriage mirth he smiled, 
And gave a gift divine. 
Upon the water coldly urned 
He looked—to blood of vine 
It blushed, and glowed, and swiftly turned, 
Beneath his smile divine. 





No more is here than nature yields— 
The rain, the sweet sunshine, 
Make miracles in all the fields, 
And, Lord, the power is thine. 


Life’s blessings free as water flow, 
From the same source divine ; 
Bid Jesus to the feast, and lo! 
He makes the water wine. 





THE THREE GREAT 
= F the re- 


ligious 
festivals 
of the 
ancient 
Hebrew 
people, 
we are 
accus- 
tomed to 
distin- 
guish 
three 
by the 
epithet 
‘ Great,’ 
namely, 
. the Pas- 
~ Sover, 
~ theFeast 
of Pen- 
= tecost, 
oe and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. ‘Thrice im the course of the 
year the male Israelite was directed by his law to 
present himself at the national metropolis, and hold 
these solemn observances there ‘‘ before the Lord.” * 
Let us dwell on this fact by itself awhile, before we 
proceed to consider the ‘‘ Pilgrimage Feasts,” as they 
are expressively termed in the Talmud, individually. 

The land of Israel, about one hundred and forty 
miles by forty, reckoning breadth from the Jordan to 
the Mediterranean, and exclusive of the two and a 
half trans-Jordanic tribes, was of the size of six 
average English counties, Jerusalem being consider- 
ably out of the centre, three times farther from the 
upper extremity than from the lower ; so that we shall 
have a good idea of the regulation which required the 
Jewish fathers, brothers, and sons to present them- 
selves here for religious celebration thrice in a twelve- 
month, if wecan suppose that all the men of Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Wilts, Dorset, had to assemble 
at Winchester, without coaches or railroads, every 
Christmas (supposing that a summer festival), Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, spending a week in that city on each 
occasion. So remarkable a rule, hardly comprehensi- 
ble by us in our different circumstances, raises our 
curiosity to discover what was the main idea underly- 
ing it, and what useful end it was meant to serve. 

In the first place then it is to be remarked that we 
shall understand but very little of this, unless we can 








* Exod. xxxiv. 23, 2 





FEASTS OF ISRAEL. 


realise with some distinctness, what Jerusalem was in 





the sacred polity of Israel; for our own religious | 


capitals can here suggest but a feeble parallel. We 
must reflect that Jerusalem (or wherever the ark and 
the altar were located before the reign of Solomon) 
was the only place in the whole land where the autho- 
rised worship of God was conducted, and where alone 
it was possible to be conducted. Let us for a moment 
try to imagine that Winchester Cathedral was the sole 
church for the multitude of parishes between the 
Thames and the Channel in those six counties before 
named, and that in this edifice alone the proper ritual 
of worship could be observed, all the other religious 
assemblies, Sunday by Sunday, being held only in the 
parish schoolrooms or in buildings nothing like a 
church ; and we shall thus conceive what august asso- 
ciations a cathedral city would gather round it, and 
what such a spot would have become as a religious 
centre to all the counties round. But Jerusalem was 
in point of fact a vast deal more to Israel than this, 
the chief reason of which lies in the ‘typical nature of 
the service there celebrated. The Temple worship was 
one prolonged and elaborate symbol; a representa- 
tion in figure of the mysteries of Sacrifice, Atonement, 
Intercession, Prayer, Sanctification, and everything 
that we understand under the name of Redemption. 
In all regal stateliness, with all the splendour of. 
an unique national observance, this great drama was 
perpetually going forward. One altar of grand dimen- 
sions, surrounded with all the glories of architecture, 
and ministered at by troops of robed priests ;—one 
Holy of Holies, inhabited by the Ark and the Cherubim 
and the Tables of the Covenant—the pledge of God’s 
presence with and kingship over them ;—these gaye 
the services their entire significance ; and such a ritual 
as this, with such accessories necessary for its observ- 
ance, could not be repeated, and its dignity lowered 
by feeble editions in the various tribal capitals, and it 
was the strict command of God that this never should 
be attempted. In every town and village the people 
might meet in their prayer-houses or synagogues to 
hear the law and recite their prayers; but altar and 
temple there were, and there could be, but one. The 
importance then of a visit to this single centre of 
worship was greatly enhanced. The children of God’s 
Covenant were not to live forgetful of the grand ideas 
of their symbolic religion by being too much out of 
sight of it. They were to feel that it all deeply con- 
cerned them, that they themselves were repr sented 
at the altar by their ministering brethren. There 
were doctrines, as it were in hieroglyphic, portrayed 
on that one spot and nowhere else. ‘The spiritual 
world was there set forth in material lines, and those 
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blessed gates were to be to them the very gates of 
heaven. There on that august altar on the rock of 
Jerusalem, and there alone, arose the true flame to 
heayen among all the impure and unaccepted fires 
that lighted up the various groves about them and 
every city of the world, and Israel was invited to draw 
near and see this great sight three times in the year ; 
while all that they witnessed there was to dwell in 
their souls as an affectionate memory when they 
returned home to their families, keeping alive in them 
that sense of privilege and dignity which justly 
belonged to a people favoured, for the whole world’s 
sake, with the revelation of heavenly truth. Nor 
should it be lost sight of that the comparative distance 
of this symbolical manifestation from the bulk of the 
nation would prevent its being too common and too 
familiar a thing. The heathen divinities were under 
every green tree; but the signs of the presence of the 
Lord God were, like sovereign majesty, to be read of, 
to be reported, and on solemn occasions to be visited. 
All must flock to His Court, and win their way into 
His presence, by efforts and pains. And while the 
dignity of His name would thus advance, the con- 
sciousness of the unity of His nature would also 
grow, as the Being who was revealed in one spot, by 
one ritual—the pattern of His own appointment, to 
be neither repeated nor imitated elsewhere, and to be 
shared with no other claimant. 

We may form a conception of the outward aspect of 
these journeyings from all that we have read of the 
eastern caravans as practised at this day for religion 
or trade, and the medizeval pilgrimages to Palestine 
or to the popular saints of Christendom. Several 
days would be consumed on the journey out and home, 
for the more distant inhabitants, beside the seyen or 
eight which the festival lasted, so that parties would 
journey with preconcerted arrangements and in orga- 
nised bands—neighbours and friends from the same 
town or district, the ‘‘kinsfolk and acquaintance” of 
the Gospel narrative, being fellow-travellers. As 
they carried with them tents for their lodging by 
night, and all their necessaries, there would be a con- 
siderable amount of baggage, and whatever arrange- 
ments might be needed for their accommodation would 
bedeveloped, bothin the capital and onthe road, by long- 
established custom. If we could imagine ourselves on 
the towering summit of Hermon, overlooking the entire 
scene—as a popular writer on Hindostan graphically 
places the spectator on the summit of the Himalayas, 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the whole peninsula—we 
should observe the various trains of wayfarers at dif- 
ferent points, north, south, east, and west of the land: 
some fording the Jordan, some threading the valleys, 
some climbing the steep, and all converging to one 
spot, reviving their spirits as they catch a nearer and 
nearer view on every successive eminence they reach 
of their sacred city and its majestic Temple. If we 
were sufficiently near them to hear, we might find 
some beguiling the road by such devices as the old 
English poet describes with his Canterbury Pilgrims, 


but the more deyout would be reciting the words of 


one of the songs of Zion :—‘‘ How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! my soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord; my heart 
and my flesh cry out for the living God. Blessed is 





the man whose strength is in thee, in whose heart are 
the ways; who passing through the vale of Baca 
make it a well, the rain filleth the pools. They go 
from strength to strength, every one of them in Zion 
appeareth before God.”* In which language David 
seems to be picturing the. festival pilgrimage, while 
himself, though ‘‘ anointed,” cut off from the courts 
he loved so much. We might also hear, perhaps, such 
strains as these :—‘‘I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. Our feet 
shall stand within the gates,O Jerusalem! Jerusalem 
is builded as a city that is compact together, whither 
the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto the tes- 
timony of Israel, to give thanks to the name of the 
Lord. For there are set thrones of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David. Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee. Peace 
be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companions’ sakes I will now say, 
Peace be within thee. Because of the house of the 
Lord our God, I will seek thy good.” } 

This picture, conceived in its normal idea and ac- 
cording to the divine intention, is exceedingly beauti- 
ful and captivating to the imagination. A scene of 
saintly pilgrims going up from all sides of a Holy 
Land to worship and serve the Creator in a sacred 
city with all the tokens of religious gladness, leaving 
the defence of their houses and lands to their heavenly 
King, according to his special promise ;{ approaching 
from the more distant borders to assist in, and, as it 
were, to have a nearer view of, and to perpetuate the 
symbolic ritual of a half-disclosed revelation, until 
the fulness of time and the Messiah should arrive, just 
as they had once of old assembled round the awful 
mount to hear the first utterance of the Law, is indeed 
divine. One almost feels sure St. Paul must have 
had it in his mind when he wrote to the Christian 
Hebrews :—‘‘ Ye are not come unto the mount that 
burned with fire, and the sound of the trumpet, and 
the voice of words; . . . but ye are come unto mount 
Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the firstborn 
which are written in heaven.”§ 

Of course we have to make large deductions from 
this ideal, on the score of human imperfection, in con- 
templating this scene as it must have been exhibited 
in actual fact. We must conceive the men of that dis- 
pensation just as we conceive the men of this, having 
spiritual motives and desires in varying degrees, from 
the highest to none at all, and such we have to take 
into account if we would correctly realise these ancient 
festivals. For instance, great gatherings of this kind, 
besides their principal aim, meet a natural want and 
inclination of most people. Various objects combine 
to swell the number of celebrants; it is the meeting 
time of friends, and the seasons as they come round 
become a recognised period for social enjoyment, in a 
way we can well understand when we think of all 
the great holiday times among ourselves, which owe 
their origins to religious festivals, and are so largely 
accompanied with religious observances. There is 
always a tendency in men to gather where they find 





* Psalm Ixxxiv. Psalmexxii, $ Exod. xxxiv. 24. § Heb. xii. 22, 23. 
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others gathering, and if everybody is expected every- 
body will be there. Then there is the natural wish of 
the young, which could be gratified on such occa- 
sions, to visit the metropolis of their country, as well 
as a curiosity to see the imposing rites of their religion 
carried out on the only spot where they could ever be 
witnessed. Many too would reserve for such occa- 
sions any particular sacrifices they might be called on 
to offer for individual and family reasons. Again, 
such meetings would be often convenient for purposes 
of business, which could be transacted in the intervals 
of the sacred services ; for each day of the festival was 
not to be kept as a Sabbath, though some of them 
were; and men would often defer their business 
journeys to these occasions, which came round with 
sufficient frequency, and afforded mutual protection as 
well as society on the road. Those great gatherings 
in modern times, and especially on the Continent, 
called fairs, illustrate this tendency. Then, too, there 
would be thus afforded an opportunity for the influ- 
ential men of the nation to consult on matters of 
public interest; for we must remember that the 
Hebrews had no representative system like ours; and 
we might well anticipate something analogous to 
our parliamentary season, when the presence of the 
leading people in the capital becomes an opportunity 
of conferences and meetings of all kinds, public, 
religious, and social. We should also bear in mind 
that the eight-day festivals would so work themselves 
into the habits and customs of the people as to form 
marked epochs in the year, from which various other 
proceedings would date, just as our law and university 
terms are called after ecclesiastical festivals, and as 
our farmers time their successive labours by similar 
days, and by the anniversaries of local fairs, in the 
language of which half their proverbs run. There 
were also minor interests of the nation that these 
festivals might be intended to serve. For in- 
stance, they were the occasion of a general simulta- 
neous offering for the maintenance of the national 
worship, for no one was to appear before the Lord 
empty. Then, too, these gatherings would promote 
the bond of unity throughout the country, making 
it felt everywhere that though they were twelve 
tribes they were but one people, a sentiment especially 
needful to keep alive in a nation constituted as Israel 
was, composed of a number of cantons, separated 
from, as well as connected with, one another by blood 
and descent, organisation and traditions. Psalm cxxii., 
quoted above, is very expressive from this point of 
view ; and we well remember how Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat so dreaded the binding effect of these pil- 
grimages that he was prompted to establish those 
rival worships at Dan and Bethel, which have for all 
time pointed him out as the man ‘‘ who made Israel 
to sin.”* In reviewing all these minor objects 
and lesser motives we need not forget that they 
were not religious; yet who will not feel, neverthe- 
less, that religion was wise in thus linking herself 
with these instincts and tendencies? Her claims 
would be allowed by such as were devout, and it 
was at any rate something for all to connect her name 
with the memories and habits of daily life. 


It will interest the classical reader to compare with 
this account the customs he meets with in his own 
familiar authors. He will find in Greek antiquities 
most instructive parallels to these Hebrew festivals, 
and will observe how other people besides the 
Israelites felt the need of institutions in some re- 
spects similar, and carried them out in their own 
pagan way; noticing particularly how the lawgiver 
of Israel taught them to his people long before those 
nations were born, and thus was the first to recognise 
a human want, but gave it a sacred direction. The 
old Greeks had in their national composition as well 
as in the country of their home, some features that 
remind us not a little of the Hebrews, and especially 
of the Hebrews in the days of the Judges; such, for 
instance, as their including a number of kindred but 
separate bloods and dialects, and not being constituted 
one compact nation under a central government, but 
composed of various self-governing and half-inde- 
pendent cities, somewhat feebly held together in 
mountains, plains, and valleys, according to blood 
and local circumstances. Now such national and 
stated gatherings as the Jewish Festivals were the 
very things that a people like the Greeks needed to 
bind their loose joints together. And, accordingly, 
we find that they had somehow sprung up. In one 
little peninsular district there was a festival termed 
Pan-athenzea, celebrated by all the cantons that 
recognised a parent city in Athens. In another 
well-defined territory, between mountain lines and 
maritime shore, the Pam-bootia assembled all the 
Beotian towns and villages to Thebes their chief. 
Across the water on the Asian coast the Ionian 
brethren of colonial blood assembled on Mount 
Mycale to keep their Pan-Ionia. This sort of gather- 
ing was a thoroughly recognised custom, called by a 
special name, Panegyris (ravnyvpic), the very word 
which St. Paul uses in the passage of the Hebrews 
above quoted,—admirably rendered by ‘‘ General As- 
sembly,” and defined by classical writers as “a 
meeting or assembly of a whole people for the pur- 
pose of worshipping at a common sanctuary.” * And 
besides these local and partial general assemblies for 
particular tribes, others were held for the whole Greek 
people wherever dispersed. In fact those national 
meetings we are so familiar with under the title of 
games, the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, Isthmian, were 
all of this kind and were included in the same word. 
In every one of them without exception a religious 
element was a primary and essential feature. They 
were celebrated to promote the honour and worship 
of the particular divinities whose temples occupied 
those famous spots, and prayers, sacrifices, proces- 
sions, were in the programme. In another particular 
also the parallel is very striking. No promise indeed 
of an Almighty and watchful Providence had they to 
trust in, as the Covenant people had, for the protection 
of their distant homes and fields, yet they did by 
mutual consent secure the same ends so far as this 
was possible. For in regard to contests among them- 
selves, at any rate, they were all bound by solemn 
oath to abstain from arms at these festive seasons. 
During their continuance no war could begin, and if 





* 1 Kings xii. 26—33, 








* Smith's “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities * 
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one was going on before, the festival was protected by 
a truce. Though, however, their general assemblies 
were primarily and essentially religious in their foun- 
dation, the presence of such great multitudes led them 
to celebrate the occasion by every variety of proceed- 
ings. Of these the most famous were the chariot 
races and athletic contests; but there were also poli- 
tical discussions, philosophical debates, musical com- 
petition, recitations of poets and orators, and fairs for 
the vending of tradesmen’s goods. As time, however, 
elapsed, the religious idea fell altogether into the 
background, while the entertaining and mercantile 
aspect assumed all the prominence. Such was the 
invention of Paganism contrasted with the sacred 
ordinance of revelation. What two different atmo- 
spheres, what two different worlds! 

If now we inquire whether the Jewish pilgrimages 
—these Pan-hebraica—were, in point of practice, 
found possible and popular, and were in fact much 
observed, there is evidence to show that they were, 
and that the statutes ordaining them did not remain a 
dead letter in their sacred books. We might, perhaps, 
have expected to find more direct descriptions of them 
than we meet with in the Bible; but we must recol- 
lect that such accounts would not naturally appear in 
any national chronicles, except the matter in hand 
especially required the narrator to give them mention. 
Still we come upon the indirect traces as well as the 
more formal notices of them, both in the Scriptures 
and in Josephus, in sufficient abundance to show us 
that they flourished to the very last; for instance, 
the sentence in Psalm cxxii. already quoted—‘‘ Whither 
the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord;” and the 
exile’s longing in Psalm xliii—‘‘ When I remember 


these things, I pour out my soul in me; for I had 








gone with the multitude, I went with them to the 
house of God with the voice of joy and praise, with 
the multitude that kept holy day.” The idolatrous 
measures of Jeroboam prove the same thing. We are 
familiar with instances in the life of our Lord and his 
apostles, which will come before us in detail when we 
consider the separate feasts. In the later years of the 
Jewish commonwealth, while it was bowing beneath 
the yoke of Gentile dominion, these gatherings, so far 
from having fallen off, were often crowded to excess ; 
and the national feeling pervading the masses was so 
strong and so dangerous, if in any way insulted, that 
the Roman governor of the capital had no trifling re- 
sponsibility on him for its safety. The conspirators 
cautiously added, ‘‘ Not on the feast day, lest there 
be an uproar among the people.”* Their politic 
masters knew how to soothe them on occasion; but 
at the same time the master’s grasp was not for a 
moment relaxed or unguarded. A tower was built to 
command the courts of the Temple, and was garrisoned 
by acohortof troops, who, says Josephus, ‘‘ were always 
armed, and kept guard at the festivals, to prevent any 
innovation which the multitude thus gathered to- 
gether might make.” The historian wrote this pas- 
sage in the narrative of a tumult that was quelled in 
the blood of a thousand persons slain within the 
sacred enclosure. The ‘‘ Galileeans, whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices,”+ probably met their 
fate on some such occasion as this. 

Having in this paper brought the subject under 
the reader’s attention, we trust we shall carry his 
interest with us in the future papers, which will 
describe and explain each of the festivals in de- 
tail. 

CHanLes HOLE. 
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‘WHILE Social and Scientific Congresses have been 
attracting philanthropists and savans this season to 
Paris, Dundee, and Belfast, our readers will hear 
with interest of the success of that great Christian 
Congress which the Evangelical Alliance convened at 
Amsterdam from the 18th to the 28th of August. 
This meeting had been arranged for last year, but 
cholera and rumoured war barred the way: and 
though on the present occasion these obstacles no 
longer existed, our Dutch brethren felt considerable 
anxiety in perfecting the necessary arrangements for 
this Conference, owing very much to the divided 
state of religious feeling in the Netherlands, and un- 
certainty up to ‘the last moment as to the success of 
the meeting with respect to the number of strangers 
who might attend. All these fears and anxieties have 
happily been dispelled; for, taken as a whole, the 
Conference at Amsterdam has proved a signal success, 
and was felt to be a time of refreshing and true glad- 
ness by those of us who were privileged to be there. 

Whether hospitality be a proverbial virtue among 
the Dutch we do not know; but certainly Dutch 
Christians on this occasion most fully recognised and 
carried out the apostolic injunction, “‘ not to be for- 
getful to entertain strangers:” we trust they found 





as their reward, that in cases not a few they were 
entertaining “angels” unawares. Private families, 
and these of the highest social standing in the capital, 
.lodged us in their houses, and made us feel at once at 
home; while day after day, during the sittings of the 
Alliance, some 400 or 500 ladies and gentlemen were 
entertained to dinner by our Dutch friends in the 
splendid hall connected with the Zoological Garden of 
Amsterdam. Everything, morever, was done to make 
our stay in Holland interesting and agreeable. Ex- 
cursions were planned at reduced rates, and on two 
occasions an evening was set apart to hear in the 
open air and the Industrial Palace concerts of vocal 
and orchestral sacred music, to which the members 
of the Alliance had free admission. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 18th August, an in- 
augural sermon was delivered in the venerable cathe- 
dral of Amsterdam, by Professor Van Oosterzee, of 
Utrecht, reputed the most eloquent preacher of the 
Dutch Church. The whole scene at this service was 
very novel and imposing ; not less than 5,000 persons 
thronged the nave of the vast building, and if we 
strangers could not make much of the sermon, all 
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must have been impressed by the thrilling earnestness 
with which our Dutch brethren and sisters sound forth 
the praises of God in their public worship. 

On the following day the more formal opening of the 
Conference took place in a lofty hall which stands 
within the pleasure-grounds of the Park, and there, 
after devotions and the President’s opening address, im- 
portant and interesting reports on the state of religion 
in many various countries were read by representative 
men from these lands, each in his own tongue. The Pre- 
sidentwhooccupied the chairisa Dutch noble, Baron van 
Wassenaer, and on his right sat the Honourable J. W. 
van Loon, the Vice-President, to whom, and to the 
Dutch secretary, Rev. Cohen Stuart of Rotterdam, the 
success of this Conference was largely owing. One 
rejoiced to see at such a meeting Professors van 
Oosterzee and Doedes, and to know that these two 
teachers of theology in the Dutch Church hold sound 
doctrine, and abhor that Rationalistic leayen which 
has worked such harm in Holland. The Theology 
of Germany was nobly represented at this Conference 
by such men as Krummacher, Tholuck, and Lange; 
while from France we saw Bungener, and the eloquent 
Bersier and De Pressensé, and Professor Rosseuw St. 
Hilaire. Italy sent two valued Waldensian brethren 
in Dr. Revel and Signor Appia; even Spain was 
represented by the young Carrasco, a companion in 
prison of the sainted Matamoros; while from Switzer- 
land we saw, among others, the President of the Geno- 
ral Conference of Geneva in 1861, M. Adrien Nayville. 
Among strangers, including Christian brethren from 
Belgium, from Denmark, Armenia even, and India, two 
Americans claim our notice :—the one, Dr. Irenznus 
Prime, author of ‘“‘The Power of Prayer,” and the 
other, a coloured bishop (Payne) of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who, with the Rev. Sella 
Martin, once a slave, here also present, is a living 
refutation of the alleged inferiority of the negro race. 
England was, of course, largely represented, among 


others, by Archdeacon Philpott; Rey. T. R. Birks, of 


Cambridge; Lord Radstock ; Mr. Gurney, M.P.; and 
Generals Alexander, Walker, and Burroughs. From 
Scotland we saw Dr. Guthrie and the Rey. W. Robert- 
son of Edinburgh, Principal Lumsden of Aber- 
deen, and many others; and from Ireland, Professor 
McCosh, and Dr. Kirkpatrick of Dublin. 

It were impossible in this. brief sketch to particu- 
larise the subjects discussed on each successive day. 
Theology and modern thought, social economy and 
works of Christian philanthropy, Christian missions, 
and kindred themes, received each a due share of atten- 
tion, while the whole proceedings were terminated by 
a great missionary féte near Haarlem. 

On both the Lord’s days which occurred during the 
sittings of the Conference, the pulpits of Amsterdam 
were occupied by eminent strangers. But the chief 
feature of interest on the second Sunday was a United 
celebration of the Lord’s supper by members of the 
Alliance. The church in which this service took place 
is encircled by double galleries, from which a vast body 
of solemnised spectators looked down on the striking 
scene below; where, at a series of tables covered with 
white linen, and running down the church lengthwise, 
company after company of communicants (exactly as 
at a Scotch sacramental service) successively took their 





places, and silently ate the bread and drank the wine, 


The celebration of the ordinance was preceded by | 


short addresses given in Dutch, French, English, 
and German, by a company of pastors who sat 
at a raised table placed transversely beneath the 








pulpit. The whole service was very simple, but most 
solemn and touching; and one’s thoughts went for- 
ward in anticipation to that New Jerusalem, where all 
brethren in Christ shall speak one language, and to 
that marriage feast of which this united communion 
was a touching pledge, when ‘‘ many shall come from 
the east and the west to sit down with Abraham.and 
Isaac and Jacob,” at a table never to be withdrawn. 
The morning prayer-meetings too, held daily at 
eight a.m., for an hour previous to the assembling of 


the Conference, were felt to be a specially interesting | 


feature of our sojourn in the Dutch capital. Con- 
nected with the Park-zaal where the Alliance met are 


several smaller chambers, and in these the several | 


meetings for prayer were held, each room being em- 
ployed for devotional exercise in a separate tongue ; so 
that, while in our English meeting, supplication was 
being offered, we could hear the grave sweet melody 
of a Cantique rising from our French brethren below. 
One single incident in connection with these refresh- 
ing morning meetings may be noticed here. It had 
been cause of anxiety and disappointment to the 
Dutch brethren who convened the Conference, that 
some who were truly men of God in that country, 
stood aloof, and could not see their way to take 
part in the Alliance. In a country so overspread 
by Rationalism as Holland is, even the semblance 
of division in the camp of the faithful was ex- 
cecdingly to be deplored. A leading man in the 
section of Christians referred to is the venerable 
Dr. Cappadose, of the Hague, whose conversion 
from Judaism some years ago was hailed through- 
out the Christian world: at our meeting one morn- 
ing, earnest prayer was offered that the Lord 
would yet direct Dr. Cappadose and his friends to 
Amsterdam, and a renewed invitation was tele- 
graphed tohim. We cannot express the joyful emotion 
which pervaded the Alliance when, that very after- 
noon, the fourth day of the Conference, Dr. Cappadose 
(his scruples now yielding to a sense of present duty), 
entered the Conference. It was felt to be a crowning 
token for good. 


It is not very easy to tell what may be the ultimate 
effect on the ritualistic movement, of the report which 
has been agreed upon by the Royal Commission. It - 
will be remembered that when Lord Shaftesbury 
brought in his bill, making the use of ritualistic vest- 
ments illegal, it was promised that a Commission 
should be appointed, to inquire into the whole subject. 
That Commission, when named, was strongly objected 
to by the opponents of ritualism, on account of the 
predominant share in its composition which the sup- 
porters of that system obtained. The Commissioners, 
however, haye unanimously ‘found that while the 
vestments are regarded by some witnesses as symbolical 
of doctrine, and by others as a distinctive vesture, 
whereby they desire to do honour to the Holy Com- 
munion as the highest act of Christian worship, they 
are by none regarded as essential, and they give grave 
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offence to many.” They are, therefore, of opinion, 
that ‘‘ it is expedient to restrain in the public services 
of the United Church of England and Ireland all 
yariations in respect of vesture from that which has 
long been the established usage of the said United 
Church, and they think that this may be best secured 
by providing aggrieved parishioners with an easy and 
effectual process for complaint and redress.” What 
this process is to be is not yet indicated, and the value 
of the report will to a large degree depend upon this. 
Some of the opponents of ritualism seem to be afraid 
that the word of promise, though kept to the ear, may 
be broken to the sense, when the proposed remedy 
comes to be fixed. The phrase, “aggrieved parish- 
joners,” is certainly a vague one, and may give rise to 
sundry questions as to who is a parishioner, and what 
constitutes a grievance. But in all honesty, the sub- 
stance of the report must be held to be, that on 
grounds of expediency the recent innovations are to 
be put an end to, when objected to by any who have a 
plain interest in the matter ; so that, unless the ritual- 
ists can succeed in hushing opposition and securing 
popular favour to a degree never yet approached, the 
effect of the report, when fairly carried out, must be 
the discontinuance of the vestments which accord with 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

The subject of Sunday-schools has been receiving 
discussion from two different quarters. A pamphlet 
has been published by the Rev. J. B. Sweet, originally 
delivered as an address, under the title, ‘‘ The Failure 
of the present Sunday-school System.” The writer 
maintains that the idea of the Sunday-schoool proving 
a nursery to the Church has been shown by facts to be 
an entire fallacy. Where Sunday-schools are vigorous 
the Church is often deserted. Nay, it would seem 
from statistics (which he brings forward) that in places 
where the Sunday-school system is worked most 
vigorously and successfully, both churches and 
chapels are most deserted by the working people. In 
the manufacturing districts in the north he conceives 
the Sunday-school system to be worked mostvigorously, 
and it is in these that the percentage of worshippers 
is the smallest. This state of things is ascribed by 
Mr. Sweet to the fact that the Sunday-school system 
ignores parental responsibility. The children are 
encouraged to come to the Sunday-school early on the 
Sunday morning, they are drilled and taught in school, 
have a separate place assigned them in church, and the 
teachers take the charge of keeping them quiet, teach- 
ing them to behave reverently, and instilling into them, 
if they can, habits of practical devotion. Practically, 
the effect is, that the parents cease to feel themselves 
responsible for the religious training of their children ; 
they losethe incentivetoattend church themselves which 
the motive of doing their duty to their children might 
supply ; they feel that it is not their business, and do 
not charge themselves personally with the duty of look- 
ing after them on the Sunday. No doubt this is put- 
ting the case in an extreme form; at the same time, 
many worthy persons have long had a similar difficulty 
to this of Mr. Sweet’s, in connection with Sunday- 
schools, through fear of their weakening the parents’ 
sense of responsibility. In Scotland, the old habit of 
parental instruction of the family on Sabbath evenings 
continues to a considerable degrce to maintain its 








ground, though not so thoroughly as it did at one time. 
The practice of taking children from the Sabbath- 
school to church en masse is very seldom adopted in 
that part of theisland. Parents of the working-classes 
are much more in the habit of taking their children 
with them to church. Ministers and preachers, how- 
ever, and church-courts too, are constantly finding it 
requisite to appeal to parents, and urge the duty of 
direct personal interest in the religious instruction of 
their children. It must be confessed that but little 
progress has yet been made in the solution of the great 
problem, how to secure that, as in the ancient Jewish 
Church, parents shall teach God’s laws diligently to 
their children, and at the same time the children shall 
have the benefit of the teaching gifts of those members 
of our congregations who, both by temperament and 
by grace, are best fitted to interest, and instruct, and 
impress the young. 

The other circumstance which has turned attention 
to Sunday-schools is a speech of the Bishop of Oxford’s. 
Presiding lately at a conference on the subject in the 
Isle of Wight, Bishop Wilberforce strongly objected to 
the prevailing practice, declaring that the ‘‘ be-good” 
system of teaching had proved a failure, that to drive 
wearied children to church, to knock them on the head 
when they turned sleepy, or to make horrid faces at them 
when they began to buzz, was atrocious; that the chil- 
dren attending the day schools ought to be treated in a 
different manner from those who did not so attend, and 
to get Sunday for rest ; that every means should be used 
to make Sunday scholars happy, and that the Sunday- 
school need only have some colouring of Christianity 
and religious instruction. To this it has been replied 
that if the Sunday-schools under the Bishop’s control 
are such as his picture would seem to imply, it is high 
time that some remedy were applied to cure them. But 
in so far as his remarks represent that the dry, hard, 
coercive system is the prevalent one in Sunday-schools, 
the facts show them to be quite unfounded. No doubt, 
amid the yast multitude of Sunday-schools in the 
country, there are many conducted on most erroneous 
views of human nature in general, and children’s 
nature in particular; but it is out of the question to 
deny that these institutions, as a whole, have shared 
the benefit of that improved spirit that of late years 
has so vastly brightened the tone of instruction in all 
schools, and made learning so much more of a pleasure 
than it used to be. And as to the allegation that 
children who are receiving instruction on week days 
need the Sunday for rest, and ought not therefore to 
be bored with lessons, it seems to proceed on over- 
looking two things; that children’s week-day holidays 
are most abundant, and that an hour of bright, pleasant 
instruction on the Sabbath-day is anything but a weari- 
ness. No teacher of sense and grace, in dealing with 
very young children, attempts much more than to give 
a right direction to their thoughts, and make a whole- 
some impression on their hearts; and if no other end 
were served by this than to keep them employed and 
out of mischief, it would be a great boon to the chil- 
dren, and keep off from them the weariness which idle- 
ness and listlessness involve. 

Professor Tyndall of London has been ventilating 
his theories of natural law, in its theological aspect, to 
the working men of Dundee, at a great gathering 
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held. in connection with the meeting of the British 
Association. Physical calamities, he has been affirm- 
ing, are the effect simply of physical causes, and to 
connect a bad harvest, a visitation of disease, or any 
such occurrence with the wrath of God on the sins of 
men were to show a marvellous ignorance of the real 
origin of such events. The pretentious tone of this 
gentleman had probably some effect in drawing on 
him the reproof of the noble President of the Associa- 
tion, who plainly indicated one of the halting points of 
the professor’s arguments, and vindicated the old 
belief in the sovereign power of God. Professor Tyndall 
entirely ignores the fact that God ‘‘ who is wonderful in 
counsel, and excellent in working,” may from the 
beginning have adapted the system of natural law, 
fixed though it is admitted to be, to the purposes of a 
grand system of moral discipline. It is certain that 
he did so in Old Testament times, and why may he 
not do so now? The famines, wars, and pestilences of 
the Jews were due to purely physical causes, but were 
yet adapted directly to the purpose of chastisements, 
through a wonderful system of adjustment, which 
man is incapable of thoroughly comprehending. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s view is one-sided, meagre, crippled. 
Very different and much more elevated was the tone 
of that eminent man, whose death the world of science 
is now lamenting, Michael Faraday, a philosopher 
of the modest, Christian, Newtonian type. The son 
of a smith, and brought up as a bookbinder, he was 
one of those remarkable men who rise to eminence 
without any of the advantages that serve to bring 
forward members of the middle and upper classes. Of 
his services to science, every voice has been testifying 
during the past month. It is interesting to know that 
he was a devout believer in Christianity. ‘‘He be- 
longed,” says the Daily News, ‘‘to a small and peculiar 
sect, the Sandemanians or Glassites, who have no 
pastors, never speak to the outside world on religious 
matters, believing that the Spirit alone moves the heart, 
and who have a rule that their members should spend 
all their incomes, and lay by nothing, trusting to Provi- 
dence. Through all his fortunes, and when smiled 
upon by royalty, rank, and wealth, this fine old man 
and consistent Christian adhered to this despised and 
dwindling community to the last. Faraday was theelder 
of a Sandemanian church in Goswell Street (since re- 
moved to Barnsbury), and up to a very late period, the 
philosopher devoted his Sunday mornings to the ex- 
position of Scripture doctrine to his fellow-worshippers 
in their humble meeting-house.” ‘Faraday did not 
come prominently forward in the recent warfare as to 
the theological bearing of the doctrine of law. It has 
been suggested that the sense of a defective general 
education may have kept him back. But the character 
of his views on the bearing of reason and revelation, 
was indicated in a few remarks that fell from him in a 
lecture on the ‘‘ Education of the Judgment.” After 
asserting that he does not hope to raise the natural 
judgment to any capacity for discovering divine truth, 
he adds: ‘ It would be improper here to enter on this 
subject further than to claim an absolute distinction 
between religious and ordinary belief. I shall be re- 
proached with the weakness of refusing to apply those 
méntal operations which I think good in respect of 
high things to the very highest. Iam content to bear 











the reproach. Yet even in earthly matters I belieye 
that the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood of the 
things that are made, even his eternal Power and God- 
head ; and I have never seen anything incompatible 
between those things of man that can be known by 
the spirit of man which is within him, and those things 
concerning his future, which he cannot know by that 
spirit.” 

Mr. Gladstone, at a meeting of the Propagation of 
the Gospel Society in Wales, has indicated his idea of 
the nature of the present religious crisis, and of the 
duty of Christians to aid in spreading Christianity in 
foreign countries. Religion is doubtless passing 
through a crisis; but not of so peculiar a nature as to 
cause alarm for the ultimate result to the faithful. 
‘* Many have been the times when timid hearts took 
fright, and when the unstable man anticipated to be 
overthrown. There were times in the early periods 
of the Church when a Pagan reaction threatened 
to overflow the territory that had been gained by 
the Gospel. There were times when superstition 
threatened to put out the light. There were times 
when the revival of Pagan learning threatened to 
seduce and draw away the whole Christian intellect 
of the world from the light of the Gospel, and from the 
worship of the Saviour. Therefore do not let us 
suppose that the trial which has come upon this age is 
something new and unheard of. Only let us wait a 
little. He that believeth shall not make haste. Let 
us abide the issue. Let us see what all these objections 
and difficulties come to. But while we abide the issue, 
do not let us forget the duty of the day to cope with 
even untold difficulties.” 

An important anti-slavery conference was held at 
Paris on the 26th and 27th of August. It was organised 
by three anti-slavery societies—English, French, and 
Spanish—but a great many delegates from other 
societies attended. The gratifying intelligence was 
communicated that the Spanish slave-owners of Cuba 
are now most anxious for the immediate emanci- 
pation of their slaves, and that the obstacle to so 
desirable a consummation lies with the Spanish 
Government. Special attention was drawn to the 
dreadful slave traffic on the east coast of Africa, through 
which half a million of lives are annually sacrificed, 
nine lives being destroyed on an average for every. slave 
who is captured. Whole villages have been depopu- 
lated by this traffic, which supplies the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Dr. Underhill, in 
reference to Jamaica, denied that the emancipation 
scheme had been a failure there, for many negroes 
had purchased lands with the fruits of their labour, and 
under the present enlightened Governor the prospects 
of the island were brightening. The recent events in 
the United States were fully referred to by Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison, Bishop Payne, Sella Martin, and others, and 
encouraging accounts given of the progress of the 
freedmen. It was eloquently and powerfully shown 
by more than one speaker that slavery had utterly 
failed to produce the good effects which its advocates 
had claimed for it, and the hope was expressed that 
ere long slavery would receive its death-blow in the 
colonies of Spain and Portugal, and perhaps also in 


Egypt and Turkey. 
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E CACY OF DR. DE JONGH'S OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 


DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

Tn those severe disorders, Jnfantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer so 
extensively, and which destroy so many infints, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably 
gstablished, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 


every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
js capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
amy apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. This effect is described by 
Taomas Hont, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 


Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 
' Jn badly-nourished infants, Dr. pre JonGu’s Liagut-Brown Cop Liver Or is invaluable. 


The 


npidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 

is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more: and, as children genérally like the taste of the 

and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 

for the appalling — of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 
the Registrar: ral.” 


-Gene’ 





‘SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. DE Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“y Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
to be & very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr, JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.RB.S., 
Late Physician to the London Hospital, 

“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and 
investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself 
be the eyor of this important medicine. Whether con- 
siteesd with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical 

, L am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 
Oil can be procured.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 


Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City 
of London. 








“Tn all cases I have found Dr. pr Jonen’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in 
a state of mic combination, are the most remarkable. It 
is, [believe, universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 

wer; and from my investigations, I have no 
abt of being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr, BARLOW, : 
: Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 
"T have ently recommended. ons consulting me 
to make pe gee 5 JonGu’s Cod mae Oil. Ihave Bonny 
l iirted with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure 
for those cases in which the use of that 
mubstance is indicated,” 


Dr, LAWRANOE, 
ine to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
"I inyariably prescribe Dr. pe JonGn’s Cod Liver Oil in 
phe other, feeling assured 


ss" muine cle, and not a manufactured com- 
_ = ich the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
vy - 


that I am recom-- 





Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
‘IT have frequently prescribed Dr. pz Jonan’s Light. 
Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be satisfied 
with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr, EDWARD SMITH, F.RS., 


Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board. 


** We think it a great. advantage that there is one kind of 
Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine— 
the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pz Jonen, It has 
long been our practice, when prescribing the Oil, to recom- 
mend this kind, since, amidst so much variety and uncer- 
tainty, we have confidence in its genuineness.”—(Extract 
from ‘‘ Consumption: its Early and Remediable Stages.”’) 


Dr; LANKESTER, F.B.S., 


Coroner for Central Middlesex. 


*T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in its 
preparation, by the personal attention of so good a Chemist 
and intelligent a Physician as Dr. pe Jonex, who has also 
written the best Medical Treatise on the Oil with which I 
am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RB.S., 
Author of the ‘‘ Spas of Germany,” 

‘Dr, Granville has found that Dr. pz Jonen’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration 
of the Pale Oil.” 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.R.6.S., 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital, - 

“ For several years past I have been in the habit of pres- 
cribing Dr. pe Jonex’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and 
find it to be much more efficacious than other varieties of 
the same medicine which I have also employed with a vlew 
to test their relative superiority.” 








@ Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 7s sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 


@ stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a 


with 


Dr. De Jonau’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


requested to pay particular attention. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 64,; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 





_.. GAUTION.—Jn consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr, pz Jonen’s Con Liver Ot, 
ey quantities Seeaied oe hom as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers, 


} & view te increased profit, endeavour, when Dr. Dt Jonen’s Orn is eppried for, to recommend or 
; 0 


t varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold at a nominally 
teitously cautioned against proposed substitutions. 








w price. Purchasers are 


[TURN OVER. 
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LIQUT-BROWN LIVER Olt, 


Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pe Jonen’s Oi so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

],—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

I, —It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has _ 
found to he the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

TII,—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV,—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VL—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ow in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so r pidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces s more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pz Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. DE Joneu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenier ce as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvemi nt of chest 


symptoms, and an increase of weight so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I be’ ieve DR. DE 
JONGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


Tn cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pE Joneu’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver O1 are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin CLarkE, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS, 
author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 


“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 
own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 
Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. Dp JoNGHS 
Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 
their sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pg Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil are 
distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action -and effects, I must believe that T have 
seen ae a | ¥ geome die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile — and others in the 

rime of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. DE Jonau’s Light 
rown Oil had been known as they are now, anf its use prescribed,” “a 


[For further Select-Medical Opinions, see other sidf 










































































S07... BRANCH HOUSE LADIES AND | He. PUBLIC 
is now opened in London 
for the Sale of this Remedy, SPEN ' | MN STO 
which has been in use CES NEW A T 
America over thirty years. Of CHEAP and USEFUL 
_ It is pleasant to take, and SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &c. 
°) is safe in all cases; it soothes Special ————_ 

H the child and gives it rest;| Special attention is invited to the following (Patterns free) :— 
softens the gums, and will] 20imch Black Glacé Silk, Is. 11}d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 2s. 1144. per yard. 
allay all pain or. spasmodic 24 inch ditto 2s. 113d., 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d., and 3s, 9d. upwards, 
action, and is A Cheap Lot of Black Broché mg ng inches, 2s. 113d. per yard; usual 

price, 33. 6d. 
SURE bg THE A large Parcel of Satin Stripe, both sides alike, in all the New 
OW ELS. 2 Colours, 20 inches, £1 19s, the Dress, 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it] The Osborne-shape Mantie, from 16s. 9d., in all Colours, real Waterproof. 
Will give rest to yourselves and Velveteen Jackets for Autumn, from 12s. 9d. 
RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUK INFANTS. Winceys, real Aberdeen, all the New Shades and Mixtures, 144d., 164d., 
It = almost instantly relieve Griping in the Bowels v4 Wind Colic, 18}4., 21 §4., 23}4., 2s, 34d.. 28. 64d., and 28, 114d. per yard. 
and we believe it the best and surest re: in the world in all cases DRAPERY, RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY. LACE, 
of Dysent and Diarrhea in children, whether arising from Teethin, 2 ne y » * 
or other cases vo oe hundreds of testimonials from America ro H Seales coal wore Fav &e. 
sure to “ Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” é » 
ice 1s, 13d. per bottle, It is sold by all Medicine Dealers, with full] JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c. 
directions.—Principal Office, 205, High Holborn. 76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 
KEATING’S PERSIAN INSEC’ POWDER. (KovGHs, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &c., are instantly SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 
destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by this KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Powder, which is quite harmiess to animal life ; sportsmen particularly | WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY 
will, therefore, fied it invaluable. —Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
"Sold in Packets, 1s; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, | the most effectual, sate, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. | all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Bronchial A ffections. 
| ‘ Also in Bottles, Is. 2d., and with Bellows Is. 6d. and 3+. each, by} Sold in Boxes, ls. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
| eS THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, | T. KEATING, Chemist. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, sold 
= § LONDON, E.C. retafl hy all Drnecists. &«. 
muck | || | FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
, and t E 
THE BEST ARTICLES 
7 TRONMONGERY 
& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 
tions CATALOGUE OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO PLATE, LAMPS, BATES, STOVES, 
1+ BANGES, FENDERS, FIR<-IRONS, [RON BEDSTEADS, COPPER AND TIN GOODS, 
bl ETO. “TU., GRATIS AND POST FREE. Ma 
rably ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. « 
nical DEANE & Co., 46, King William street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
’ 
WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER AND ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
L in Mrs. 8. A: Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
pidly ; is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
ish in one bottle, and the price is reduced to Six Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 
Ishes colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fall, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear- 
more ; ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than is stated in this, At the earnest solicitation 
of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will! still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
S Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &c. SS > 
"kis pal DEPOT, 236, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 2 
; % s 
i F h 
a urnis & CO, 
¢ - 
5 | Y our House FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IROCNMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c., 
out A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 
here ? 67, 69,71, & 73, Hampstead Rd., near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 
ei tug 3 we: PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
etite 8 = So ~ Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
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Epilepsy, Sciatica, Functional Disorders, &c. ea 
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— PULVERMACHEH’S GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BEL'S, and], 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED A.D. 1815 


"HEAD OFFICE: No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 Royat Excuance Buitpines, CornuILt. 
Dublin, 9 Lower Sackvitte STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 Bucuanan STREET. Leeds, 18 East Parape. 
Manchester, 39 Cross Street, Kine STREET. Dundee, 53 Rerorm STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 Water STREET. Birmingham, 394 New Srreer. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





The Leading Feature 


of this Old Established and well-tried Society is its Mutual Principle, which Secures to the Policyholders 
the Division of the whole Profits among themselves, without any deduction for Dividends to Shareholders, as 
in Life Assurance Companies of the Proprietary Class, This single circumstance retains for Distribution 
among the Policyholders Large Sums of Money which would otherwise be lost to them. 


The Largest Division of Profits 


ever made by the Society was that declared at the Annual Meeting of Members held on 24th May last. 
The Profit realised during the seven years ending 31st December 1866 amounted to no less than 
£834,183 : 10:1, which sum was divided among the Policyholders in the manner fully explained in the 
Report read at the Meeting, copies of which may be had, free of charge, on application. 


The New Business of 1866 


much exceeded that of any year in the past history of the Society, Policies having been issued during the 
year covering the following amounts :— 

New Sums Assured ° ° ° . e ° £1,236,000 

New Annual Premiums . + ss oi ° ° ° ,900 


The whole of this large new Business i» of that select character fcr which the Society’s transactions have always been distinguished. It does 
not include any Business reassured with other Offices, and is therefore not subject to the usual abatements on that account. - It is also several times 
larger than the amount of New Assurances effected during 1866 with many of the leading Life Institutions of the country, and far exceeds that 
transacted in the United Kingdom by any other office. 


Security enjoyed by the Members, and their future Prospects. - 

The Balance-Sheet and details of the Valuation of the whole Liabilities of the Society published in last 
Report fully and clearly make known to all Actuaries and skilled persons the Entire Financial Condition 
of the Scortish Wipows’ Funp; while to the general public they afford the means of ascertaifiing for 
themselves the character of the security and prospects of future advantage which such a financial condition 
presents. By no other means than the pullication of such information as is contained in the Balance-Sheet 
and Valuations referred to, can the real position of a Life Assurance Institution le made known. 


Resources of the Society. 


Annual Revenue exceeds . ° 
Invested Funds exceed p ° ° ° ° ° 4,400,000 


. £600,000 


Persons effecting Assurances this year 

Will do so at a time when the Society has acquired a select Business of the highest class, the growth of 
upwards of fifty years of uninterrupted prosperity, and has reached an annually-increasing rate of progress 
which ‘has never been exceeded in the history of Life Assurance in this country. Moreover, and although 
the Society never took over the Funds of any other Office by amalgamation, its Life Assurance Fund is 
larger than that of any other similar Institution. Its Financial Power secures for the Society the best and 
most remunerative Investments which the country affords. The natural effect of these and the other 
circumstances above referred to must be the realisation of a rate of Profit unattainable by Offices less 
favourably circumstaficed ; and when it is kept in view that the wHoxe Profit actually realised is divided 
among the Policyholders alone, the conclusion necessarily follows that Life Assurance could not be conducted - 

“*iinder more favouralle conditions for Policyholders than it is in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
name tana se SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
a October 1862. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
































